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A  new  Order  of  Things  is  ejlabli/hed  in  the 
French  Colonies  in  North  America.  Refult 
of  thefe  Arrangements. 

THEwarcarriedonfortheSpanifhfucceffion,  book 
had  raifed  a  ferment  in  the  four  quarters  of     XVL 
the  world,  which  for  the  two  laft:  centuries 

« 

liave  felt  the  effeds  of  that  reftlefs  fpirit  with  which 
Europe  hath  been  agitated.  All  kingdoms  were 
jhaken  by  the  contefts  excited  on  account  of  one* 
which,  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  V.  had 
ilricken  terror  ihto  them  all.  The  influence  of  a 
Vol.  VII.  •    B     '  houfe 
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houfe  whofe  fovereignty  extended  over  five  or  fix 
flares,  had  raifed  the  Spanifh  nation  to  a  pitch  of 
greatnefs  which  could  not  but  be  extremely  flat- 
tering to  her.  At  the  fame  time  another  houfe, 
whofe  power  was  ftill  fuperior,  becaufe  'with  a 
lefs  extent  of  territory  it  had  a  greater  degree  of 
population,  was  ambitious  of  giving  the  law  ta 
that  haughty  nation.  The  names  of  Auftria  and 
Bourbon,  which  had  been  rivals  for  two  hundred 
years,  were  now  exerting  their  lad  efforts  to  ac- 
quire a  fuperiority,  which  fhould  no  longer  be 
confidered  as  precarious  or  doubtful  between 
them.  The. point  of  conteft  was,  which  fhould 
have  the  greateft  number  of  crowns,  to  boaft  the 
poffeffion  of.  Europe,  divided  between  the  claims 
of  the  two  houfes,  which  were  not  altogether 
groundlefs,  was  inclined  to  allow  them  to  extend 
their  branches,  but  would  not  permit  that  feveral 
crowns  fhould  centre  in  one  houfe,  as  they  for- 
merly did.  Every  power  took  up  arms  to  dif- 
perfe  or  divide  a  vaft  inheritance ;  and  refolved 
to  difmember  it,  rather  than  fuffer  it  to  be  at- 
tached to  one,  which,  with  this  additional  weight 
of  ftrength,  mud  infallibly  deftroy  the  balance  of 
all  the  reft.  As  the  war  was  fupported  by  each 
party  with  numerous  forces  and  great  fkill,  with 
warlike  people  and  experienced  generals,  it  con- 
tinued a  long  time :  it  defolated  the  countries  it 
Ihould  have  fuccoured,  and  even  ruined  nations 
that  had  no  concern  in  it.  Victory,  which  fhould 
have  determined  the  conteft,  was  fo  variable, 
that  it  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  general  flame. 
The  fame  troops  that  were  fuccefsful  in  one  coun- 
try,. 
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try,  were  defeated  in  another.     The  people  whoB  00  k 
conquered  by  fea,  were  routed  on  land.     The  u»y  «J 
news  of  the  lofs  of  a  fleet  and  the  gaining  of  a 
battle  arrived  at  the  fame  time.     Succefs  alter- 
nately favoured  each  party,  and  by  this  incon- 
ftancy  ferved  only  to  complete  the  mutual  de- 
ftruftion  of  both.  At  length,  when  the  blood  and. 
treafure  of  the  feveral  ftates  were  exhaufted,  and 
after  a  feries  of  calamities  and  expences  that  had 
lafted  twelve  years,  the  people  who  had  profited 
by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by  their 
contefts^  were  anxious  of  recovering  the  lofTss 
they  had  fuftained.    They  endeavoured  to  find  in 
the  New  World  the  means  of  peopling  and  re- 
eftablilhing  the  Old.      France  firft  turned  her 
views  towards  North  America,  to  which  (he  was 
invited  by  the  fimilarity  of  foil  and  climate,  and  ' 
the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton  became  immediately, 
the  objedt  of  her  attention.  ."    ,. 

The  Englifh  confidered  this  pofleflion  as  an  TheFrench, 
equivalent  for  alji  the  French  had  loft  by  the  'wTSSitr 
treaty,  of  Utrecht,  and  not  being  entirely  recon-  J^^  wi« 
ciled  to  them,  ftrongly  oppofed  their  being  al-  Cape-Bre. 
lowed  to  people  and  fortify  it.      They  faw  na  efobiuh 
other  method  of  excluding  them  from  the  cod-  m^S*"* 
filhery,  and  making  the  entrance  into  Canada  di£*  therc* 
ficult  for  their,  fhips.     The  moderation  of  queea 
Anne,  or,  perhaps,  the  corruption  of  Her  mini- 
fters,  prevented  France  from  being  expofed  to .  • 
this  frefti  mortification :  and  Ihe  was  authorifed 
to  make  what  alterations  (he  thought  proper  at 
Cape-Breton, 

B  2  k  This 
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This  ifland  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  47th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  to 
the  eaft,  on  the  fame  gulph,  and  is  only  15  or  16 
leagues  diftant  from  it ;  and  to  the  weft,  Acadia 
is  only  feparated  from  the  ifland  by  a  ftraight  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leagues  over.  Cape-Bre- 
ton, thus  fituated  between  the  territories  ceded  to 
its  enemies,  threatened  their  poflefilons,  while  it 
prote&ed  thofe  of  France.  The  ifland  meafures 
about  36  leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  It  is  furrounded  with  little  (harp-pointed 
rocks,  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  waves, 
above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible.  All 
its  harbours, open  to  the  eaft,  turning  towards  the 
fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are 
but  a  few  anchoring-places  for  fmall  veflels,  in 
creeks,  or  between  iflets.  Except  in  the  hilly 
parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light 
mofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil 
is  exhaled  in  fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  In  other  refpe&s,  the  climate  is  very 
cold,  which  is  owen  either  to  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  lakes,  which  cover  abdve  half  the  ifland, 
and  regain  frozen  a  long  time,  or  to  the  number 
of  forefts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  j 
the  effe£t  of  which  is  befides  decreafed  by  perpe- 
tual clouds. 

Though  fome  fifliermen  had  long  refortcd  to 
Cape-Breton  every  fummer,  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  had>ever  fixed  there.    The  French,  who 

took 
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took  poffeffion  of  it  in  Auguft  17 13,  were  pro-  B  £v?  K 
perly  the  firft  inhabitants.  They  changed  its 
name  into  that  of  Ifle  Royale,  and  fixed  upon  Fort 
Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement.  This 
harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
fhips,  which  came  to  the  very  fhore,  were  com- 
pletely Ihekered  from  winds.  Forefts  affording 
oak  fufficieht  to  build  and  fortify  a  large  city, 
were  near  at  hand  *  the  ground  appeared  lefs  bar- 
ren than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fifhery  was  more 
plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been  made 
impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  approaching  it  (a  circumftance  that  had 
at  firft  made  a  ftronger  impreflion  than  the  ad- 
vantages refulting  from  it),  occafioned  it  to 
be  abandoned  after  great  labour  had  been  be- 
llowed upon  it.  The  French  then  turned  their 
views  to  Louifbourg,  the  accefs  to  which  was 
eafier,  and  convenience  was  thus  preferred  to 
fecurity. 

The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  is  at  lea  ft  a  league  in 
depth,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad  in 
the  narroweft  part.  Its  bottom  is  good,  the 
foundings  are  ufually  from  fi*  to  ten  fathom,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to  fail  in  or  out 
even  in  bad  weather.  It  includes  a  fmall  gulph 
very  commodious  for  refittipg  fhips  of  all  fizes, 
which  may  even  winter  there,  with  proper  precau- 
tions. The  only  inconvenience  attending  this 
excellent  harbour  is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from 
November  till  May,  and  frequently  continues  fo 
till  June,    The  entrance,  which  is  naturally  nar- 
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book  row>  is  alfo  guarded  by  Goat  Ifland  $  the  cannoo 
of  which  playing  upon  a  level  with  the  fur  face 
of  the  water,  would  fink  fhips  of  any  fizc,  that 
fhould  attempt  to  force  the  paflfage.  Two  batte- 
ries, one  of  thirty  -  fix,  the  other  of  twelve  twenty- 
four  pounders,  erefted  on  the  two  oppofite 
fhores,  would  fupport  and  crofs  this  formidable 
fire. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  that  runs 
intQ  the  fea,  and  is  about  half  a  league  in  circuit; 
the  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almoft  all  the 
houfes  are  made  of  wood.  Thofe  that  .are  of 
Hone  were  conftru&ed  at  the  expence  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  are  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops.  A  number  of  wharfs  have  been  erect- 
ed, that  projeft  a  confiderable  way  into  the  har- 
bour, and  are  extremely  convenient  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  fhips. 

The  fortification  of  Louifbourg  was  only  be- 
gun in  1720.  This  undertaking  was  executed 
upon  very  good  plans,  and  is  fupplied  with  all  the 
works  that  can  render  a  place  formidable.  A 
fpace  of  about  a  hundred  toifes  only,  was  left 
without  ramparts  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  which 
was  thought  fufficiently  defended  by  its  fituation. 
It  was  clofed  only  with  a  fimple  dyke.  The  fea 
was  fo  (hallow  in  this  place,  that  it  made  a  kind 
of  narrow  canal,  inacceflible,  from  the  number  of 
its  reefs,  to  any  fhipping  whatever.  The  fire  from 
the  fide  baftions  completely  fecured  this  fpot  from 
any  attack. 

The  neceffity  of  bringing  ftone  from  Europe, 
snd  other  materials  proper  for  thefe  great  works, 

fome- 
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fomctimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  made  B  o  o  k 
them  be  difcontinued.  Thirty  millions  *  were 
expended  upon  them.  This  was  not  thought  too 
great  a  fam  for  the  fupport  of  the  fifberies,  for 
fecuring  the  communication  between  France  and 
Canada,  and  for  obtaining  a  fecurity  or  retreat  to 
fliips  in  time  of  war  coming  from  the  fouthern 
iflands.  Nature  and  found  policy  required  that 
the  riches  of  the  fouth  fhould  be  protected  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  north. 

In  the  year  17 14,  the  French  fifliermeri,  who 
till  then  had  lived  in  Newfoundland,  arrived  in 
this  ifland.  It  was  expefted  that  their  number 
would  foon  have  been  increafed  by  the  Acadians, 
who  were  at  liberty,  by  the  treaties,  to  remove 
with  all  their  effefts,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their 
eftates.  But  thefe  hopes  were  difappointed;  the 
Acadians  chofe  rather  to  retain  their  poffeflions 
under  the  dominion  of  England,  than  to  give 
them  up  for  any  precarious  advantage  they  might 
derive  from  their  attachment  to  France.  Their 
place  was  fupplied  by  fome  diftreffed  adventurers 
from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to  time 
to  Cape-Breton,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
gradually  increafed  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
fand.  They  were  fettled  at  Louifbourg,  Fort 
Pauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nfericka,  and  on  all  the 
coafts,  where  they  found  a  proper  beach  for  dry- 
ing the  cod. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfelves  to 
agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit,  for  it.     They 
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B  xvl.  K  ^ave  °^ten  attcmPte<* to  *°w  corn>  but  lt  Seldom 
came  to  maturity;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much 

as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  con- 
fiderably,  that  it  was  qot  fit  for  feed  for  the  next 
harveft.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few 
pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably  well  tailed,  but  the 
feed  of  which  mud  be  renewed  every  year*.  The 
poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  pre- 
vented the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  foil 
of  Cape- Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none 
but  fifhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with 
fprefts  before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce 
ever  been  an  objefl:  of  trade.  A  great  quantity, 
however,  of  foft  wood  was  found  there  fit  for 
firing,  and  fome  that  might  be  ufed  for  timber; 
but  the.  oak  has  always  beep  very  fcarce,  and  the 
fir  never  yielded  much  refin. 

The  peltry  trade  was  d  very  iqconfiderable  ob- 
jeft.  It  confided  only  in  the  (kins  of  a  few  lynxes, 
elks,  mufk  rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  otters,  and 
foxes,  both  of  a  red  and  filver  grey  colour.  Some 
of  thefc  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Mickmac 
Indians,  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifiand  with  the 
French,  4nd  never  could  ra'ife  more  than  fixty 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  dame  from*  St. 
John's,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Greater,  advantages  might  poflibfyhave  been 
derived  from  the  coal  mines  which  abound  in  the 
jfland*  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  diredtion,  and 
l^eing  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  tt\e 
furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters.  Notwithftanding  the  pro- 
digious 
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digious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New -England,  B  ^£  K 
from  the  year  1745  to  the  year  1749,  thefc  mines 
would,  probably,  have  been  forfaken,  had  not  the 
lhips  which  were  fent  out  to  the  French  iflands 
wanted  ball  aft. 

The  whole  induftry  of  the  colony  has  con- 
ftantly  been  exerted  in  the  cod  fifhery.  The  lefs 
wealthy  inhabitants  employed  yearly  two  hundred 
boats  in  this  fiftiery,  and  the  richeft,  fifty  or  fixty 
veffels  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burden.  The 
fmall  craft  always  kept  within  four  or  five  leagues 
of  the  coaft,  and  returned  at  night  with  their  fifh, 
which  being  immediately  cured,  was  always  in 
the  utmoft  degree  of  perfection  it  was  capable  of. 
The  larger  fmacks  went  to  filh  further  from 
fhore,  kept  their  cargo  for  feveral  days,  and  &s 
the  cod  was  apt  to  be  too  fait,  it  was  lefs  valu- 
able. But  this  inconvenience  was  corppenfyted 
by  the  advantage  it  gave  them  of  purfuing  the 
filh,  when  the  want  of  food  compelled  it  to  leave 
the  ifland;  and  by  the  facility  of  carrying,  during 
the  autumn,  the  produce  of  their  labours  to  the 
fouthern  iflands,  or  even  to  France. 

Beside  the  fifhermen  fettled  on  the  ifland, 
others  came  every  year  from  France  to  dry  their 
fifti,  either  in  the  habitations,  in  confequence  of 
an  agreement  made  with  the  owners,  or  upon  the 
beach,  which  was  always  referved  for  their  ufe. 

The  mother-country  regularly  fent  them  lhips 
laderi  with  provifiops,  liquors,  wearing  apparel, 
Jioufehold  goods,  and  all  things  neceflary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
fhips,  having  no  other  concern  but  this  trade,  re- 
turned 
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book  turned  to  Europe  as  foon  as  they  had  bartered 
their  lading  for  cod.  <  Thofc  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  after  having  landed  their  little 
cargo,  went  a-fi(hing  themfelves,  and  did. not  re-' 
turn  till  the  feafon  was  over,  *  . 

The  people  of  Cape-Breton  did  not  fend  all 
their  fifh  to  Europe.  They  fent  part  df  it  to  the 
French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  twenty  or 
twenty-five  (hips,  from  feventy  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  tons  burden.  Betide  the  cod,  which  made 
at  leaft  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the 
other  colonies,  timber,  planks,  thin  oak  boards, 
falted  faknon  and  mackarel,  train  oil,  and  fea- 
coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for  in  fugar  and  coffee, 
but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molaffes. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  com- 
modifies.  Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
overplus;  it  was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of 
New-England,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  ve- 
getables, wood,  brick,  and  cattle.  This  trade  of 
exchange  was  allowed,  but  a  fmuggling  trade  was 
added  to  it,  confiding  of  flour,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fait  fifh. 

Notwithstanding  this  circulation,  which 
was 'all  carried  on  at  Louifbourg,  moftof  the  colo- 
nifts  were  extremely  poor.  This  was  owen  to  the 
dependence  their  indigence  had  fubie&ed  them 
to  on  their  firft  arrival.  Unable  to  procure  the 
neceflary  implements  for  the  fifhery,  they  had 
borrowed  fome  at  an  exceflive  intereft.  Even 
thofe  who  were  not  at  firft  reduced  to  this  ne- 
ceffity,  were  foon  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  hard 
terms  of  borrowing.     The  dearnefs  of  fait  and 

provU 
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provifions,  together  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  B  **  * 
fifliery,  foon  compelled  them  to  it,  and  they  wer£ 
inevitably  ruined  by  being  obliged  to  pay  twenty 
or  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  a  year  for  every  thing 
they  borrowed* 

Such  is,  at  every  ihftant,  the  relative  fitua- 
tion  of  the  indigent  man  who  folicits  afiiftance, 
and  of  the  opulent  citizen,  who  grants  it  only 
on  terms  fo  hard,  that  they  become,  in  a  fhort 
time,  fatal  to  the  borrower  and  to  the  creditor  ;v 
to  the  borrower,  becaufe  the  profit  he  reaps  from 
the  fum  borrowed  cannot  yield  as  much  as  it  hath 
coft  him;  and  to  the  creditor,  becaufe  in  the  end 
he  can  no  longer  be  paid  by  a  debtor,  whom  his 
ufury  foon  renders  infolvent.  It  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  find  out  a  remedy  to  this  inconvenience;  for 
the  lender  muft  finally  have  his  fecurities,  and  ' 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  intereft  of  the  fum  lent 
Jhould  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  rifque  of  the 
fecurity. 

There  is  on  both  fides  an  error  of  calculation, 
which  a  little  juftice  and  benevolence  on  the  pare 
of  the  lender  might  remedy.  The'lender  {hould 
fay  to  himfeif  t  The  unhappy  man  who  applies  to 
me  is  (kilful,  laborious,  and  ceconomical;  I  will 
aflift  him,  in  order  to  raife  him  from  mifery.  Let 
us  fee  what  hip  induftry,  turning  out  to  the  beft 
advantage,  will  yield,  and  let  us  not  lend  to 
him;  or  if  we  (hould  refolve  to  lend  to  him,  lee 
the  intereft  we  require  upon  the  fum  borrowed 
be  lefs  than  the  produce  of  his  labour.  If  the  in- 
tereft and  the  produce  were  equal,  the  debtor 
would  always  remain  in  a  ftate  of  mifery ;  and 

the 
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*  xv?  K  *^c  ^ca^  unexpected  accident  would  bring  on  his 
c.-»--j  bankruptcy,  and  the  lofs  of  my  capital.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  produce  fhould  exceed  the  in- 
tereft,  the  fortune  of  the  debtor  will  be  annually 
increafing,  and  confequently  the  fecurity  of  the 
capital  I  have  intruded  to  him  will  become 
greater.  But  unfortunately,  a  rapacious  fpirit 
doth  not  argue  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  fpirit 
of  prudence  and  humanity.  There  are  fcarce  any 
contradts  and  leafes  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  to  which  thofe  principles  are  not  applicable. 
If  a  man  fhould  wifh  to  be  paid  by  his  farmer,  in 
good  as  well  as  bad  feafons,  he  mult  not  rigor- 
oufly  exalt  from  him  all  that  his  land  can  yield; 
otherwife,  if  his  barns  fhould  be  fet  on  fire,  it  is 
at  the  landlord's  expence  that  chey  are  confumed. 
A  defire  to  prafper  alone  often  makes  profperity 
efcape  from  us.  It  is  feldom  that  the  profit  of 
one  man- can  be  totally  feparated  from  that  of  an- 
other. A  man  will  always  be  the  dupe  of  him 
who  knowingly  promifes  more  than  he  can#  per- 
form j  while  the  latter  will  be  the  dupe  of  the 
former,  fhould  he  be  ignorant  of  the  event.  He 
who  unites  prudence  with  honcfty,  will  neither 
deceive  others,  nor  be  deceived  himfelf. 

Settfemeot       All  the  French  colonies  of  New  France  were 

•f  the 

French  in     not  from  their  firft  eftablilhment  deftined'to'fuch 
rfst.  jojm.  diftrefs.     The  ifland  of  St.  John,  more  favour- 
IfthUul.   abty  fituated,  has  been  more  favourable  to  its  in- 
*fUkb*    habitants.     It  lies  further  up  the  gulpfh  of  St. 
Lawrence,  is  twenty-two  leagues  long,  and  not 
much  above  a  league  at  its  greateft  breadth.     It 
hends  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  both  ends,  termi- 
nating 
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nating  in  a  (harp  point.  Though  the  right  of  this  *  £  ^o  K 
ifland  had  never  been  difputed  with  France,  yet 
flie  feerfied  to  pay  no  regard  to  it  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  The  lofs  of  Acadia  and  Newfound- 
land drew  their  attention  to  this  fmall  remaining 
fpot,  and  the  government  began  to  inquire  what 
ufe  could  be  made  of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long  there> 
the  cold  extreme,  with  abundance  of  fnow,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  infefts;  but  that  thefe 
defe&s  were  compenfat^d  by  a  healthy  coaft,  a 
good  fea-port,  and  commodious  harbours.  The 
country  was  flat,  enriched  with  fine  paftures* 
watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets  and 
fprings;  the  foil  exceedingly  diverfified,  and  fit 
for  the  culture  of  every  kind  of  grain.  There  was 
plenty  of  game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beads; 
amazing  fhoals  of  fifh  of  all  forts ;  and  a  greater 
number  of  faVage  inhabitants  than  were  found 
on  any  other  of  the  iflands.  This  circumftance 
alone  was  a  proof  how  much  it  was  fuperior  to 
the  reft. 

THE^report  that  was  fpread  of  this  in  France, 
gave,  rife  to  a  company  in  1619,  which  formed 
the  defign  both  of  clearing  this  fertile  ifland,  and 
of  eftablilhing  a  great  cod  fifhery  there.  Unfor- 
tunately, intereft,  which  had  brought  the  adven- 
turers together,  fet  them  at  variance  again,  before 
they  began  to  execute  the  plan  they  had  pro- 
jedted.  St.  John  was  again  forgotten,  when  the 
Acadians  began  to  remove  to  that  ifland  in  1749. 
In  procefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  the  number 
cf  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty* four. 

As 
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b  o  o  k  As  they  were  for  the  moft  part  hufbandmen,  and 
particularly  accuftomed  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  them 
to  this  employment;  and  the  cod  fifhery  was  only 
allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  thofe  who  fettled  at 
Tracadia  and  St.  Peter. 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  while  they  are 
a  reftraint  upon  induftry,  are  equally  detrimental 
to  the  labours  that  are  permitted,  and  to  thofe  that 
arcforbidden.  Though  the  ifland  of  St.  John  does 
not  afford  a  fufficient  extent  of  fea-lhore,  fit  for 
drying  the  vaft  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in 
fhoals  to  the  coafts,  and  though  the  fifh  is  too 
large  to  be  eafily  dried,  yet  it  was  incumbent 
upon  a  power  whofe  fiflieries  are  not  fufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  its  own  fubje&s,  to  encou- 
rage this  kind  of  employment.  If  there  were  too 
few  drying-places  for  the  quantity  that  could  be 
caught,  that^  which  is  called  green  cod  might 
eafily  have  been  prepared,  which  alone  would 
have  made  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce. 

By  confining  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  to 
agriculture,  they  were  deprived  of  all  refourcc  in 
thofe  unfortunate  feafons  that  happen,  frequently 
on  the  ifland,  when  the  crops  are  devoured  by  the 
field  mice  and  grafshoppers.  The  exchanges 
which  the  mother-country  could  and  ought  to 
have  made  with  her  colony,  were  reduced  to  no- 
thing. Laftly,  in  attempting  to  favour  agricul- 
ture, its  progrefs  was  obftrufted,  by  laying  the 
inhabitants  under  an  impoflibility  of'procuring 
the  neceffary  articles  for  extending  it. 

Only 
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Only  one  or  two  fmall  vcfiels  came  annually  B  Jv^  * 
to  the  ifland  from  Europe,  and  landed  at  Port  <  y  0 
la  Joie,  where  they  were  fupplied  with  all  they 
wanted  from  Louiibourg,  and  paid  for  it  in  wheats 
barley,  oats,  pulfe,  oxen,  and  flieep.  A  party 
of  fifty  men  ferved  rather  to  regulate  their  police, 
than  to  defend  them.  Their  commanding-officer 
was  dependent  on  Cape-Breton,  which  was  icfelf 
under  the  controul  of  the  .governor  of  Canada. 
The  command  of  this  lad  officer  extended  to  a 
great  diftance,  over  a  vail  continent,  the  richeft 
part  of  which  was  Louifiana. 

This  extenfive  and  beautiful  country,  which  Difco*eryof 
the  Spaniards  formerly  comprehended  under  the  appibjti* 
name  of  Florida,  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  Freftdu 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  It  was  not  till 
1660  that  fuch  a  country  was  fuppiofed  to  exifir. 
At  this  period  they  were  told  by  the  favages,  that 
to  the  weft  of  the  colony,  there  was  a  great  river, 
which  flowed  neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the  eaft, 
and  they  concluded  that  it  muft  therefore  empty 
itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  if  its  courfe 
were  fouthward,  or  into  the  South  Sea,  if  it  were 
weftward.  The  care  of  afcertaining  thefe  two  im- 
portant fa&s  was  committed,  in  1673,  to  Joliet, 
an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  a  very  intelligent  man, 
and  to  the-Jefuit  Marquette,  whofemild  and  be- 
nevolent manners  had  fecufed  to  him  the  ge- 
neral affe&ion  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

These  two.  men,  equally,  difinterefted,  equally 
aftivc,    and   equally  zealous  for  their  country, 
immediately  fct  out  together  from  the  lake  Michi- 
gan, entered  the  river  of  the  Foxes,  which  emp- 
ties 
*6 
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B  xV?  K  **cs  ll^  *nt0  t'iat  *a^c*  anc*  wcnt  UP  ^mott  M 
the  head  of  the  river,  notwithftanding  the  cur-* 

rents  which  render  that  navigation  difficult* 
After  fome  days  march,  they  again  embarked  on 
the  fiver  Ouifconfing,  and  keeping  always  weft- 
ward,  came  to  the  Miffiffippi,  and  failed  down 
that  river  a&  far  as  the  Akanfas,  about  the  33d 
degree  of  latitude.  Their  zeaj  would  have  car- 
ried them  further,  but  they  were  in  want  of  pro- 
vifions;  they  were  in  an  unknown  country,  and 
they  had  only  three  or  four  men  along-with  them : 
befides,  the  object  of  their  voyage  was  fulfilled* 
fince  they  had  difcovered  the  river  they  had  been 
in  fearch  of,  and  were  certain  of  its  courfe. 
Thefe  confiderations  determined  them  to  return 
to  Canada,  acrofs  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  a 
numerous  people,  who  were  well  inclined  to. a 
friendly  intercourfe  with  the  French  nation. 
Without  concealing  or  exaggerating  any  particu- 
lar, they  communicated  to  the  chief  of  the  colony 
all  the  information  they  had  procured. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  New  France  at  that 
time,  was  a  Norman,  named  La  Salle,  who  was 
equally  defirous  of  making  a  great  fortune,  and 
of  eftablifhing  a  brilliant  reputation.  This  man 
had  fpent  his  younger  years  among  the* Jefuits, 
where  he  had  contradted  that  activity,  enthufiafm, 
and  firmnefs,  which  thofe  fathers  fo  well  know 
how  to  inftil  into  their  difciples,  when  they  meet 
with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with  whom  they 
are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La  Salic, 
who  was  a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  fond  of 
availing  himfelf  of  every  opportunity  to  diftin- 

guifht 
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gtitft  hiirtfdf,  arid  aniiOus  even  to  feefc  onrfxich  ••<*£  * 
bpportunities,  beheld  in  the  ctifcovtry  that' bad 
been  made*  a  vaft  career  open  to  his  ambition 
and  to  his  genius.  In  tdhcert  with  Frontenac, 
governor  of  Gariadaj  he  ettibarked  for  Europe* 
went  to  the  c*urt  of  Verfailles,  was  liftened  toj 
almoft  even  with  admiration,  it  a  time  when 
both  the  prihee  and  the  people  were  infpired  with 
a  poflton  ft*  great  aborts.  <  He  returned  lbaded 
with  lavctiri,  and  with  ordters  to  coftpttte  what 
had  been  To  fortuhatfcly  begun,   '  ^- 

•  —  '  -*  &  •  *  *  t    * 

ThIs  was  a  great  {rfojeft;  but'in  order  tp 
render  tne  execution  of  it  dfeful  arid  perttiarient, 
it  was  heceflary,  by  fofts 'placed  at  different 
diftancps,  to"  Tecure  the  poffeffion  of  thd  coun- 
tries that  fej>arated  the  ^tlflinSj5pi  from'  thfe 
Frehch  fertlfchlents ;  and  to*  gain  the  affeAion  of 
the  colbfrifts,  either  winderiog  or  ledeiitai'y',l<that 
"Were  contained  in'thiS  vaft  lpacd.  T'hdfe  opera- 
tions, flow  iri-thdir  nattire,  were  ftill  retarded  by 
tnexpefted  iriciderits;  By  thfe  ntalevolerice  Of  thfe 
Itoquois,  arid  bjr  the  repeated  mutinies'  of  the 
foldiers,  Who  wfere'cttritinudlly  irritated  by  thfe 
dfefpotifm  Ind  reftlettiiefs  of  their  tfhifef:  Ac- 
cordingly, l*a  Salle,  who  had  btgun  his  'pttt- 
paratives  in  the  month  of  September  1678,  cotild 
hot  fall  till  thdfecdnd  of  February  t6$2,  on  the 
great  river,  which  was  the  end  of  his  wifhes  and 
eape&atidns."  On  the  9th  of  April  he  dtfeover- 
td- the  mouth' of  it  j  which j  as  it  had  been  fcon- 
je&ured,  was  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ;  and  hf 
returned  to  Quebec  in  the  fprihg  of  the  following 
year. 

Von  VII.  C  Hi 
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the  difcovery  of  the  .MiOif&ppi  by.ijpfc  .«nd  the 
eftibllfluncnt  of  a  great  colony  upon  the. fertile 
(bow*  w*ttred  by  chat  fiver.    He  perftuded  tbc 
onurt,  by  tii$  eloqiiencf  or  by  hjs  arguments  f 
pud  four  (matt  vcifel*  jww  give*  to.  him,  wick 
wWdi^t  fet  fail  tpwatxk  the  Guiph  <*f  MexicU 
Xhifi  fmall  fleet  miffed  the  place  of  their  <k ftia*. 
tkm,  by  ftcering  t*o  far.  weft  ward,  aAd.  arrived* 
in  the  moa(h  of  Fpfcriwry  1685,  in  the  fcay  of 
Sc.  Bernard,  diftapt.a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
moptfr  of  the  river  whore  it  was  intended  to  enter. 
The  irreconcilable  hatred  which  was  conceived 
"between  L»a  Salle  and  Beaujeu,  commander  of 
the  fhips,  rendered  this  error  infinitely  more  fatal 
than  it  ought  to  have  been.    Thefe  two  haughty 
men,  impatient  of  feparating  froni  each  other, 
refolved  to  land  the  whole  of  their  embarkation 
upon  the  very  coaft  where  they  had  be$n  con- 
cluded by  chance.  [  After  this  defperate  meafure 
the  (hips  went  away,  and  there  only  remain^ 
upo*  thefe  unknown  coafts  one  hundred  and 
fevepty  men,  moft  of  them  very  corrupt,  and  all 
of  them  difpieafed,   not  without  reafon,  with 
diejr  ficuation/   They  had  but  few  tools,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  provifions,  and  little  ammunition. 

The  remainder  of  what  was  to  ferve  for  the 

•  •     •  « 

foundation  of  the  new  date,  was  /wallowed  up 
by  the  waves,  from  the  perfidy  or .  wickednefs 
of  the  fea- officers  intruded  with  the  landing  of 

fthem. 

%  «... 

V  ;The  proud  and  unfhaken  foul  of  La  Salle  was 
not  however  depreffed    by  thefe   misfortunes. 

Sufpe&ing 
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Seeding  that  flic  rivers,  which  cfifchargfed B 
tbeihfehw*  in  the  bay  where  he  had  entered,  might 
?be  form  of  the  branches  of  the  MiflTiflippi,  he 
ipewt  frvtrai  month*  in  t  tearing  up  his  doubts* 
Undeceived  in  theft  expectations,  he  neglc&ed 
the  ojbtjedk  of  Ms  expedition.  Inftead  of  looking 
:  for  glides  among  the  ravages,  wtoo  would  have 
-dirc&ed  him  to  the  {dace  of  his  destination,  he 
choTe  *a  pthetrtrte  into  thfe  inland  countries,  and 
to  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous  mines  of  St. 
•  Bartx!.  He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this  abfurd 
projeft*.  when  he  was  mafialred  Uf  fomt  of  his 
companions*  who  were  incenfed  at  his  fcaughti- 
*efs,  tad  the  violence!  of  his  difpbfitioft* 

The  death  of  La  Sklle  foon  occafioned  the  reft 
of  his  company  to  difperfe.  The  villains  who 
had  murdered  him  fell  ,by  each  other's  hand. 
Several  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Many 
perifhed  by  hunger  arid  fatigue.  The  neighbour- 
ing Spaniards  loaded  fome  of  theft  adventurer* 
wfch  chains,  and  they  ended  their  days  in  the 
mines.  The  favages  furprifed  the  fort  which  had 
-beta  crbdted,  and  fecrificed  every  thing  eo  their 
fury.  Seven  men  only  efcaped  {hefe  numerous 
difafterss  and  tbefe*  wandering  as  fay  as  the 
Mifliffippi,  came  to  Canada  by  the  Illinois  coun* 
try.  Thefe  dift  refits  foon  made  the  French 
tofc  fight  of  a  region  which  was  (till  but  little 

known* 

Tift  attention  of  rhe  miniftry  was  again  rouftd 
in  1697,  by  Yberville,  a  gentleman  of  Canada* 
who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  (bine  very  bold 
md  fortunate  attempts  at  Hudfon VBay>  in  Aca«* 

C  2  dia*~ 
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B  xvl  *  d{*>  and  Newfoundland.    He  was  fent  out  firotti 
kmmm^Lj  Rochfoit  with  two  (hips;  and  difcovered  the 
Miffiffippt  in  1699.  **e  failed  up  the  river  as  far 
as  the  country  of  the  Natchez,  and  after  having 
afcertained,  by  his  own  obfervation,  every  ad- 
vantageous circumftance  that  had  been  reported 
of  it,  he  conftruded,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  a  fmali 
fort,  which  did  not  continue  more  than  four  or 
five  years,  and  proceeded  to  another  (pot  to  fettle 
his  colony. 
2lk^he     Between  the  river  and  Penfacola,  a  fettlemeot 
?»M7d»t  newly  ere&cd  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  it  a 
fcythcMit  coaft  of  about  forty  leagues  in  extent,  where  no 
«*Tuut  veffcl  can  land.    The  foil  is  fandy  and  the  dU 
***•        mate  burning.    Nothing  grows  there  but  a  few 
Scattered  cedars  and  fir-trees.  In  this  large  track, 
there  is  a  diftrid  called  Biloxi.    This  ficuation, 
the  moft  barren  and  mod  inconvenient  upon  the 
whole  coaft,  .was  made  choice  of  for  the  refidence 
of  the  few  men  whom  Yberville  had  brought  thi- 
ther, and  who  had  been  allured  by  the  moft  fan* 
guine  expedacions. 

Two  years  after  a  new  colony,  arrived.  The 
firft  was  removed  from  the  parched  fends  on 
which  k  had  been  fettled,  and  they  were  both 
united  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mobile*  This 
river  is  navigable  only  for  Indian  boats,  and  the 
lands  that  are  watered  by  it  are  not  fertile. 
Thefe  were  fufficient  motives  for  giving  up  the 
idfca  of  fuch  a  fettlemeot  *  which,  however,  was 
not  done..  It  was  determined  that  thefe  d  Had  van- 
tages would  be  compenfafed  by  the  facility  of 
.  communication  with  the  neighbouring .  fa  vages, 

with  * 
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with  the  Spaniards,  with  die  French  iQaads,  and  *  °v*  K 
with  Eupope*  The  harbour  which  was  to  form 
thefc  communications  was  not  attached  to  the 
continent.  It  was  placed,  by  chance,  either  for* 
ornately  or  otherwise,  at  fome  leagues  diftance 
from  the  coaft,  in  a  defert,  barren,  and  favage 
ifland,  which  was;  decorated  with  the  great  name 
of  Dauphin  Ifland. 

A  colony  fettled  on  fuch  bad  foundations 
could  hot  poffibly  profper.  The  death  of  Yber- 
ville  at  fea,  who  periflied  glorioufly  before  the 
Havannah  in  1706,  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
put  an  end  to  the  fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the 
moft  fanguine  colonifts.  France  was  fo  deeply 
engaged  in  an  unhappy -war,  that  no  afiiftance 
could  be  expected  from  her.  The  colonics 
thought  themfelves  totally  forfaken,  and  thofe 
who  entertained  fome  hopes  of  finding  a  fettle* 
ment  in  another  place,  haftencd  to  go  in  fearch 
of  it.  The  colony  was  reduced  to  twenty-eight 
families,  each  more  wretched ,  than  the  other, 
when,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  every  one,  Crafat 
petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  exclufive  trade  of 
Louifianain  171a. 

This  was  a  famous  merchant,  who  by  his  raft 
and  prudent  undertakings  had  raifed  an  irnrtienfe 
fortune.  He  had  not  given  up  the  thoughts  of 
increafing  bis  wealth,  but  he  was  defirous  that 
his  new  prbje&s  (hould  contribute  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  monarchy.  This  noble  ambition 
made  him  turn  his  views  towards  the  Miffif- 
fippi.    The  clearing  of  its  fertile  foil  was  ntothfc 

C  3  aim* 
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tinns,  both  by  landawd  fca,  with  OM  and  Nesn 
Mexico,  to  pour  all  kinds  of  merchandife  into 
thofe  parts,  and  to  daw  from,  thence  as  uuseh  ore 
a*  he  could.  The  place  he  alced  for,  appoeeod 
to  him  to  be  the  natural  and  necefiary  mart  fro 
his  vaft  operations  $  and  all  the  Aeps  taken  by  hia 
agents  were  regulated  upon  thia  noble  pl^n.  But 
bwg  iwfleoei  ved  bff  fever *1  qpfqwfafuUttampts, 
he  rttin<p)ifl»ed  his  fchwea  aod,  it\  1717,  fefigp* 
«d  hia  charter  «o  a  oowpwy  wbofr  Otffteft  tfo* 
oUbod  all  nations* 

J^JJ*        Tms  company  was  formed  by  Law,  that  eefa* 
very  fiimo«t  fa^ed  9cotehman,  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment 

in  the  cunt  »«•*  i  »         •  «  7t 

©f  l*w*i  eould  be  formed  at  the  time  he  appeared*  but 
RttfTaof  whofe  name  now  ftands  between  the  erbwd  of 
thU'  met<e  adventurers  and  the  fhort  lift  of  great  men. 
This  daring  genius  had  made  k  his  buftnefs* 
from  hit  infipicy,  to  obfervo  attentively  the  &ve- 
ftri  powers  of  Europe,  so  examine  thei*  various 
ip rings/  and  to  calculate  the  ftrength  of  each* 
The  ftate  into  which  the  inordinate  ambition  of 
LondaXlV .  had  plonged  the  kingdom  of  France* 
'  particularly  attracted  his  attention,  which  was 
j)OW  fixed  upon  a  fcsp  of  ruins,  An  empire, 
wbi^b  during  the  fpaqe  of  forty  years  tad  excited 
fo  njuach  jealoyfy  and  fo  much  4t>»*ty .  snoog 
all  ite  neighbours,  oq  longer  diipUycd  any  de- 
gree of  vigour  or  animation.  The  nation  was 
f  shaufted  by  the  demands  of  the  treafury,  and 
ttyr  fiYafuty  by  the  enormity  of  their  engage* 

IOf  Qtfc    In  vai*  had  the  public  debts  been  re* 

duced, 
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dwad>  in  bepet  of  cahatming  the v*luc of  thofr  *  an 
that  flail  mnained.  TMis  bankruptcy  of  govern- 
ment had  but  impcrfc&iy  produced  that  kind  of 
good  eta  was  cqpe&ed  from  it.  The  bilk  of  go* 
vermncwt  were  ftitt  infinitely  below  tbeir  original 
valuer  . 

It  'became  neceflfaty  to  open  a  matt  for  thefe 
Wh,  €6  prevent  diem  from  falling  into  total  dif~ 
credit.  Tke  mode  of  reimbursement  was  im- 
practicable; for  tke  tatercft  for  tke  Cams  due; 
abforbed,  almoft  entirely,  the  revenues  of  govern* 
metat.  Law  contrived  another  expedient.  In  the 
month  of  Augoft  17 1?,  he  eftabliflicd,  under  the 
tide  of  the  Wcflfera-  Company,  an  aflbciation 
wtofe  funds  Were  eo  conftft  in  government  bills. 
This  paper  was  received  for  ks  whole  value, 
although  it  loft  fifty  pq-  cent.  in.  the  courfe  of 
trade-  Accordingly,  the  capital,  which  was  only 
of  100*000,000  of  iUtrts*,  was  completed  in  4 
few  days.  It  is  true,  that  with  thefir  lingular 
proceedings*  it  was  not  poflible  to  found  ^power- 
ful colony  in  Louifiana,  as  the  exdufive  charter 
foamed  to  require  :>  but  the  author  of  rkefe  no* 
vqhies  tfaa  fupported  by  an  expectation  of  another 
kind. 

No  fooner  had  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  at  Flo- 
rida, in  15 1 2,  than  a  rumour  Was  fpread,  through* 
out  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  this  region 
was  full  of  metals.  Thefe  had  not  been  difco- 
vered,  cither  by  Francis  de  Cordova,  or  by 
Velafquez  de  Ayllon,  or  by  Philip  de  Narvae2, 

» 1  -  • »., 
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*  *  4;  *  or  by  Ferdinand  de  £am>  although  thefe  enter* 
prifing  men  had  iearched  forthera  with  inore« 
dible  fatigue  doting  thirty  years.  Spain  had  at 
length  renounced  thefe  hopes;  flic  bad  not  even 
left  any  trace  of  her  enterpri&s ;  and  aotwith* 
{landing  this,  a  vague  report  had  remained  among 
the  minds  .ofihe  people,  that  thefe  countries  con- 
cealed immenfe  creatures*  No  one  pointed  out 
the  preeife  Jpot  where  thefe  riches  might  lie;  hot 
thie  circuflfiftaace  itfelf  leaded  to  encourage  the 
exaggtf  ation  .of  them.  If  at  intervals  the  enthu* 
fia&n  grjew  cooler,  it  Wtt.Qflly  to&iie  upon  the 
rnificjs  gf  *ocn  more  pwerffiUjr  tym  tie^e,  after* 
TThis  genera)  difpqfkion  towards  ai|  e*gf  r  credit 
licy,  might  become  a  vfQnder&tf  inftrwneqt  in  (ho 
band*  of  ifcitful  peijicm^ 

I*N  times  of  misfortune,  the  people  are. agitated 
by  their  hopes,  in  ^  the  fame,  manner  -as  they  are 
by  £httr  titers*  or  by  their  rage.  When  they  are 
actuated  with  rage,  all  the  public  places  are  in 
an  tnftant  filled  with  a  multitude,  in  commotion, 
which  > threatens  and  ro^rs  .aloud.  The  citizen 
fhu*s:himfelf  up  in  his  houfe;  the  magiftretc 
trembles,  on  his  tribunal*  the  foveretgn  is  op* 
prefled  with  anxiety  in  his  palace.  When  night 
cpn^ej,  on,  the  turnup  ccafes  and  tranquillity  is 
rfftpred..  When  the  ppopje  ve  tindej;  the  im- 
prefijon  of  terror,  utn jyerfal  cQofterp^tion  diffufes 
jtfejf  jn  an  Jnft^nt  from  qne  city  to,  another,  and 
plunges  thp  whole  nation  into  a  ftate  of  <}efpoi»dr 
epcy, .  When  the  people  are  elated  with  hope*, 
fhe  phantom  of  happinefs  prefehts  itfelf  not  lefs 
fapidly  on  all  fides.  It  raifes  the  fpirifs  of  all 
*9  .       *  jijcn^ 
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ft**  tad  the  Miff ;  tnia%ofti«f, jojr  fucceed  to  *  *^£  « 
(lie  gloomy  fll«cc  of  misfortune.    On  one.day 
every  tiM9g  is  toft,  pa  the  ether  aU  is  favjsd. 

Of  all  the  pfcffions  that  are  kindled  in  the  heart 
•I  man,  ctbere  is  none  which  is  fo  violent  in  its 
kemeation  at  the  paffion  for  gold.  We  are  alt 
acquainted  with  die  country  where  the  moft  beau* 
tif^  women  art  to  beibond,  and  yet  we  are  not 
tempted  to  vifit  iu  Sedentary  ambition  exert* 
iritlf  in  a  narrow  onmpafs.  The  rage  of  lonqudft 
it  the  malady  of  a  fingle  maft,  who  drttws  the 
multitude  after  him.  But  let  us  fuppofc  all  the 
people  of- the  earth  to  be  equally  civilized,  ami 
tbethirfcof  gold  will  difplaee  the  inhabitants  of 
one  and  ef  the  other  hemifphei*.  Setting  our 
from  die  two  extremities  of  the  diameter  of  the 
equator,  they  will  crofs  each  other  in  their  way 
from  one  pole  to  the  other* 

'  Law,  to  whom  this  great  Jpring  of  aftion  was 
well  known,  eafily  perfuaded  the  French,  who 
were  moft  of  them  ruined,  that  the  mines  of 
Louifiana,  which  had  fo  long  been  fpoken  of, 
were  at  length  difcovcred ;  and'  that  they  were 
even  far  richer  than  they  were  generally  fuppofed 
to  be.  To  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  falfe 
report,  which  had  already  gained  too  much  ere*, 
dit,  a  nuqnber  of  miners  were  fent  over  to  work 
thefc  mines,  which  were  imagined  to  be  fo  valu- 
able, with  a  body  of  troops  fqfficient  to  defend 
them. 

.    It  is  inconceivable  what  a  fudden  imprefliori 
this  ftratagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond 
of  noreltyf    Every  man  exerted  himfelf  to  ac- 
quire 
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before fiwfcft wealthy* an&.pmNr&l  iwn,  moft ef 
vrtait  war  though*  to  :be  pejfed*  of  ooduinwl 
iogk  noK  fotiifiodvirttb  Aaaiiog  the  grand  profit 
tf  the  mwiopel)b  bqtaroo  dof  mo%  of  trittanrieg  a 
priv tie  ftapenqi  in  a  rtfeion  wJiicfc prifedfbr  om 
ff  <  the  beft  Qftwptrfcf  ia  the  vorkh .  Cultivated 
were  wanted  for  th*  cktriflg>of  tbofe  doiMtiftt* 
and  were  aboodmtfJf  frpplio*  frjrFran*©,/  fifefe 
sntfapd,  and  £*»***••  Thfff<aianr  after  bfar  tog 

worked  duretywrs  wi&out  folery, for  the  pofoot 
who  bad  been  ftthe  ovpcnWiOf  oooveyiog  than 
to  the  fpot*  were  to  become  cttnaeosy  tnd  bo  pot 
i&  pogeffio*  of  .tods*  in  order  .to  etar  thtf»«a 
their  own  account. 

Dvrino  the  courfe  of  this  frenzy,  or  i&  the 
years  1718  acid  1-719,  all  theft;  unfo/tonattf  pec* 
pie  were  prorjufeupufly  crewdbd  tc%ether  ra 
(Kips.  They  were  not  landed  at  Dauphin  Iflaod, 
the  harbour  of  which,  had  lately  been  choked  op 
fey  fandt;  nor  were  they  fet  on.ftiorc  at  Mobile, 
which  had  loft  every  thing  fince  it  had  loft  kl 
port:  but  it  was  tit  Biloai,  tfcat  dreadful  fpot, 
where  all  the  natives*  as  well  as  foreigners  who 
bad  been  feduced,  were  placed.  There  they  all 
periOied  by  thousand*;  with  want  a»d  vexation. 
In  order  to  preferve  them,  it  was  only  nccefiary 
to  have  conveyed  |h«n  up  the  Miffiffippi,  and 
landed  them  ii9a)e4iate)y  upon  the  country  they 
were  to  clear  j  few  ft$h;  w*t  the  Unfkilfuh*fc  or 
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fcagfeft  of  tkc  naaoagen  of  the  eMrtprife;  tfaafc  *  «^£* 
they  newer  though*  of  canflrufttag  thf  boats  ae« 
eefEuyforfofio^tfainancauTife  E  te*  afcct  they 
found  that  $e  £ ipe  oomiag  foot  Europe  radd 
moft  of  them  fail  up  ttie  river,  Biloxi  ftill  eonti* 
naed  to  be  thq  grave  of  thofo  unhappy  and  nu- 
merous vi&ims  who  had  fallen  &  Sacrifice  to  a 
political  unpoftira*  The  headquarters  wcge  not 
removed  to  New-Orleans  till  five  years  after*  that 
i^  till  hardly  any  were  left  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  quit  their 
native  country  upon  fuch  uncertain  profpeds. 

But  at  this  period,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
eharm  was  difiblved,  and  the  mines  vanilbed. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  fbame  of  having  been 
milled  by  chimerical  notion*.  Louifiana  fhared 
she  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who  have  been 
too  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  puniflied 
for  this  unmerited  fame,  by  being  degraded  be- 
low their  real  worth.  Men  ftrivc,  by  the  excefs 
of  cenfvre,  to  perfuade  others  that  they  have  not 
given  into  the  common  error ;  for  how  can  it  be 
feppofed  that  they  would  violently  pcrfift  in  fpeak« 
ing  ill  of  tbemfehres  ?  This  inchanted  country 
was  now  holden  in  execration.  Its  very  name 
became  a.  reproach*  The  Miffiflippi  was  the  ter* 
ror  of  free  frien.  No  recruits  were  to  be  found  to 
fend  thither,  but  fuch  as  were  taken  from  prifon* 
and  boufes  of  ill  fame.  It  became  the  receptacle 
of  tfic  loweft  and  moft  profligate  perfons  in  the 
kingdom.  t 

What  could  be  expefted  from  a  fcttlement 
compofed  of  fuch  perfons  ?  Vicious  men  will  nei- 
ther 
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5^  ^  thcr  people  a  c©un tty,  nor  labour,  norconrinud 
long  in  any  place.  Many  of  thofc  miferable  per- 
font  who  had  been  tranfported  into  thefe  favage 
climates,  went  into  the  EnglHh,  or  Spanifh  fettle- 
jnents,  to  exhibit  the  difagrecable  view  o£  their 
diftrefs  and  mifeiy.  Others  foon  penAied*  from 
the  infc&ian  they  had  brought  along  with  them. 
The  greater  number  wandered  in  the  woods,  till 
hunger  and  wearinefs  put  an  end  to  their  exift- 
ence.  Nothing  was  yet  begun  in  the  colony, 
though  twenty-five  millions  of  livres  *  had  been 
funk  there.  The  managers  of  the  company  that 
advanced  thefe  vaft  fucro  foolishly  pretended, 
that  in  the  capital  of  France  they  could  lay  the 
plan  of  fuch  undertakings  as  were  fit  for  Ame- 
rica, Paris,  unacquainted  with  its  own  pro- 
vinces, which  it  defpifes  and  exhaufts,  would 
have  fubmitted  every  thing  to  the  operations  of 
thefe  hafty  and  frivolous  calculators.  From  the 
office  of  the  company,  they  pretended  to  regulate 
and  direct  all  the  inhabitants  of  Louifiana,  and  to 
impofe  or  withhold  fuch  reftraints  as  were  judged 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  monopoly. 
.Had  they  granted  fome  trifling  encouragements 
to  citizens  of  chara&er,  who  might  have  been  in- 
vited to  fettle  in  the  colony,  by  fecuring  to  them 
that  liberty  which  every  man  covets,  that  pro- 
perty which  every  man  has  a  right  to  expeft 
from  bis  own  labour,  and  that  protc&ion  which 
is  due  from  every  fociejy  to  its  members  *  fuch 
encouragements  as  thefe,  given  to  proprietors 
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well  informed  of  their  real  intereft  and  property,  *  o^o  k 
directed  by  ihe  circumftancea  of  the  place,  would 
have  been  produ&ive  -of  for  greater  and  more 
hftmg  effete  j  and  would*  hire  eftablilhed  more 
catcnfive,  folid,  and  profitable  fettlements,  than 
all  thofc  an  exclufivc  charter  Could  ever .  h«ve 
formed  with  all  its  treafurea,  difpnfed.  and  ma- 
naged by  agents  who  could  neither  have  the 
knowledge  requifite  to  conduct  fo  many  various 
operations,  npr  ^yen  be  influenced  by  any  imme- 
diate intereft  in  their  fuccefs. 

Tas  mi niftryj,  however,  thought  it  cpqduciyc 
to  the  welfare,  of  the  ftate,  jto  kaye  the  concerns 
of  Louifiana  in  the h^nds  of  thp  cooipany  *  wjhicji 
were  under  a  neceffity  of  exerting  all  their  intereft 
to  obtain  permiffion  to  alienate  that  part  of  t^eir 
privilege.  They  were  ^ven  obliged  to  purchafe 
this  favour  in  1731/  by  paying  down  the.fupfi  of 
1,450,000  Uvres  K  For  there  are  fomp  ftafe^ 
where  the  r^ghfr  of  being  involved  in  rjrin,  and 
that  of  being  preferved  from  it.  or  that  of  ac- 
quiring  wealtl),  are  equally  fold;  becaufe  good 
or  evil,  whether  public  or  private,  may  prove,  act 
objeft  of  finance.. ,.  f 

.  Durino  all  the  time  that  an  exclufive  charter 
had  kept  Louifiana  in  (heckles,  it  had  required* 
according  to  the  diftance^,  fifty,  fixty,  fourfcore, 
and  a  hundred,  per.  cent*  profit,  upon ^ all  th* 
mercbandife  which  it  ufed  to  fend  there ;  and  had 
alfo  regulated,  by  a  rate  ftill  more  oppreffive,  the 
price  of  the  commodities  which  the  colony  deliT 
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*  **?.  *  *****  *° '*•  **w  ***  k  pofcHfcttat  t*  iflfiwt 
<■■,  v'  "  IfcttlttneAt  tfihild  m&e  any  prtgreTs  under  the 
yoke  of  a  rf*aft*y  ib  atmckxi^?  Aocoftliwgty, 
tte'*y*r^mm  became  vaivptfaU  T*  te- 
-itone  to  die  tttindi  of  men  thrir  4ntirgy,  govero- 
ttmt  w«  detitout  that*  a  pttffefton*  whkft  was 
become  a  tntfy  national  tine,  Aotld  <e«periettoc  ft 
happier  (ate.  With  this  vie*  they  Ae&kt&>  that 
<vety  artfele  Whfch  she  jcttfe  Offtatoce  tiioQki 
convey  into  thi*  ebuntry,  and  every  thing  k 
fhould  bring  back  from  tfrewtt,  ftouM  be  ***• 
<ctapted  ftr  ten  years  from  all  thitiet  of  fcflpdtt  and 
import.  Ixt  os  fee  to  *Hiat  degree  of  profperky 
an  arrangement  fe  prudent  raffed  tiri*  eetebrttfed' 
region. 
SSiS*     LotJUiAtf  a  it  a  vaft  country,  bounded  on  the 

tJZ**  *krth  ty the  fc*  *  6n  thc  *aft  b?  Worida  and  Ca- 
rolina ;  on  the  Weft  by  New  Mexito  •,  and  on  the 
ttOtth  by  Canada,  and,  by  unknown  lands,  which 
lare  fupjJofed  to  extend  as  far  as  Budfen*s  Bay.  f t 
Ifclnrtpoffible  to  ifcertain  precifcly  *ht  ex  aft  length 
*ct  k;  ;but  its  mean  breadth  is  two  hundred 
leagues*   • 

Throughout  fuch  an  extent,  the  climate  va- 
ries considerably.  Fogs  are  too  frequent  in  Lower 
LouiGana,  in  fpring  and  autumn;  die  winters 
fere  rainy,  tnd  kt  diftant  intervals  attended  with  a 
flight  froft :  mod  of  the  fommer  days  are  fpoik 
by  violent  ftorms.  The  heats  are  not  Co  excefBve 
in  any  part  of 'this  fextenfive  territory  atf  might  be 
expelled  from  ltd  latitude.  This  phenomenon, 
which  feems  extraordinary  to  a  common  obferver, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  philofopbers> 
2  from 
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fron'Mrtt  tWkfordb,  which  ptvent  the  rijrtidf  *  ^  * 
tfefttn/rt>tojhwringtb*.gfm)oij.  the*utabeifcft 
„  lorcra,  Micitbec^dt  abntabafay  damp  5  and  eke 
jpmds,i*]»di/bfetr  Arbtf  ch&  north  oyer  a  ktrig 
estcantof  land,    ,      . 

*  ■  * 

. . .  TBoiroai'difedfet  at*  ©dt  /*«Ty  xommo»  an  Up* 
firt£jm*timMi  afafey  net  ftiii  more  unfrcipseDC  in 
the  Lower.  This  is,  however,  nothing' nwBdurt 
*  (Up  0f  J*h*4#  »*♦  Wrthfltt  teagues  j*  fOTrnr, 
MPtim*  ]*W*  .iafc&s,    vpth :  ftagaated  ***** 

#*&  i*ich,v«gpfi*le  jubftances^  which  pufttfy  m 
*4m4>  m4  w*n^*m#%rticir>  the  content  fm* 

«iplc  iif  tl*d^lw&«*  of/boAe*.  I A  this  cttmafe 
jwltflje  ,all  d*|d,  -ItffLff*  gffrtftdljT  Vfldcrgo  * nsptd 
jtttttfa&*qb  imk  enjoy  a  pAOre  fettled  ftp*  fcf 
.health,,  than  in  thofe  regkwa  which  to*lI  app***- 
aftce  <re  *»re  healthy*  Except  thcietano^  wh*h 
duties  off  half  the  N*gro  ChUcben  jbe&re  tj^ey 
one  twdre  daygold,  a»d*jgreatAumlfertf  whine 
children,  there  is  fcarc*  any  difcaft  Idnfcwn  in 
due  counlry /.except  fnaae.ihfifarra^ 
and  obftrhfftods,  whkh  f  may  wen  beconfidercd 
<ns  a  natural  cobfdquencenf  the  kind  of  life  which 
is  led  there*    From  wheno*  can:  ebe  falubrity  -of 
the  air  proceed?    Perhaps  it  ia  owen  to  the  fit:- 
quern  thurtder*  which  are  he»4  upon  this  nar- 
row foil.  Ftfhap*  to  die  winds  which  almoft  cath 
Itantly  prevail  there.    Periia'pt  to  the  fires  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  kindle  m  order  t*  deftroy  the 
-numerous  reeds  which  irwpado  the  culture*. 

This  foil  itiuft  hat*  ^appeared  extremely  fer- 
tile, before  any  trials  had  been  made  of  it,  fince 
it  abounded  with  wild  fruits.     It  furnifhed  a  li- 
beral 
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9  xvt  ******  provifion  for  a  great  number  of  birds  and 
£ttow»de4r.  The  meadowy  formed  by  nature 
atone,  were  covered  with  roebucks  and  bifoatt 
The  trees  were  remarkable  for  their  bulk  and 
height,  and  woods  for  dying  were  only  waptingi 
for  *hofe  grow  merely  *bet ween  the  tropics,  Thefe 
favourable  omens  hare  been  fince  confirmed  by 
fortunate  experiments^ 

T»*  fource  of  the  rlttt  *hi*h  divides  this 
immertfe  country  (torn  north  to  fotith;  hath  nor 
^etbttn  difcovfcredi  The  bdldeft  travellers  hat* 
fcarce  gone  higher  than  two  hundred  league* 
abort1  th*  fait  of  St;  Anthony;*  rthich  (taps  the 

<o\*fe  of  it  by  a  cafcade  of  feme!  height,  about 
the  46th  degree  of  latitude*  From  tbence  to  the 
fea,  that  is,  throughout  the  fpac«  of  70a  leagues, 
.the  navigation  it  not  interrupted.  The  Miffi£- 
fippi,  afterbeing  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the  lilt, 
noisj  the  Miflburi,  the  Ohio,  and  a  great  mm*- 
ber  of  finall  rivers,  maintains  an  uninterrupted 
courfr,  till  it  falls  into; the  ocean.  All  oircuoF* 
fiances  concur  to  prove,  that  the  bed  of  this  river 
is  confiderably  extended*  and  that  its  bottom 
is  ahnoft  decent  ground,  fince  not  a  (mgle  ftone 
is;to  be  found  in  it.  -  The  fea  throws  up  here  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  *eeda, 
boughs,  and  dumps  of. trees,  that  the  Miffiflippi 
is  continually  walhing  down;  which  different 
materials  being  driven  backward  and  forward, 
and  being  collected  together,  form  themfelvqs 
into  a  folid  mafs,  continually  tending  to  th* 
prolongation  of  this  vaft  continent. 

trfa 
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f  wb  ri*#  ha*  ««  »iy  regular  perfttk  of  B  ^' K 
ineteafe  or  dec  wife  *  but,  »r  general,  hi  waters 
ajrc  Jugfattt*  fironf  the  monti*  of  Jamaty  to  that 
of  Joiv*  thai?*  they:  ape  tbroagfc  die  reft  *£  dhe 
year.     The  bred  of  the  river  being  vtry  deep  at 
the  upper  pert*,  it  fektan  overflow*  on  fchaeaft 
fioty  tHhii  comes  -within  Amy  leagues  of  the  fea> 
nor  en>  the  weft*  til!  within:  *  hundred  leagues  y 
that  is  xmtfkfi  in  the  low  landfay  which  we  imagine 
to  be  cccent^.   Thefc  muddy  grounds,  like  alt 
atbfcua  tbaft  Jbwe  oot  jtet  .acqoiwd  a  doe  eoafife* 
tneq*  produce  a  prodigious,  quantity  ol  large 
reeds,  in  .wWrft  a&  eacttweous  bodies  wa&od  dfewit 
thd  rivet  *rc  eji Wigied*    THefe  bodies  aU  join- 
in§|iogcib<r#  anfd  added  to  the  ilime  chat  fills  jij* 
$ht;  incpr^icee^  ha*  prqCefe  of  lartx  form  a  mafs^ 
titat  saife*  the  baoks  htgfrer  than  the.  adjaceoc 
groUftd,  ^hiefv  forms  on  each*  fide  an  incluwfc 
pi^in.     HeAce.it  happens,  that  the  waters  hating, 
OA91  gfctr  <***:.  of  their  nattifral  eoi*rfe>.  never  get 
into  it  again*  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  run  on* 
co&he  oceai)^  of  tp-  form  chencrfeivca  into  fmalto 
lakes,   ' 

Warn*  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Miffiffippi 
are  alone  eeitfidered,  we  are  .induced  to  think 
tbjtc  the  navigation  k  eafy*  It  i$,  on  the  con- 
trary* very  tedious,  even  in  cemfng.daWn  j  be- 
eapie.  it  would  be  dangerous  by>  night  in  dark 
weather,;  and  becaufe  w*ftcad<of  the  light  canoes 
made  of  bark*  which  are  jo  /convenient  in  the 
reft  of  America*  it  is-pecefiary  to  employ  larger 
boats*  which  are  cofcfequemly  hpivier*  and  nod 
io  earfily  managed*     Without  thefe  preeatittong, 
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the  boats  would  be  in  continual  danger  of  ftriking 
againft  the  boughs  or  roots  of  trees,  which  are 
dragged  along  in  great  quantities  by  the  ftream, 
and  are  frequently  fixed  under  water.  The  diffi- 
culties are  greater  ft  ill  in  going  up  the  river.  ' 

At  fome  diftance  from  land,  before  we  enter 
the  Miffiffippi,  care  mu(t  be  taken,  to  keep  clear- 
of  the  floating  wood  that  h  come  down  from 
Louifiaria.  The  coaft  is  fo  flat;  that  it  can  hardly 
be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  two'  leagues,  and  it  is 
not  cafy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  empties  itfelf 
into  the  fea  by  a  great  number  of  openings. 
Thefe  openings  arc  conftantly  varying,  and  moft 
of  them  have  but  little  depth  of  water.  When  the 
ihips  have  happily  furmounted  all  thefe  obftacles, 
they  may  fail  without  any  difficulty  ten  or  twelve 
leagues,  over  a  country  funk  under  water,  where 
the  eye  perceives  nothing  but  reeds,  and  a  few 
ihrubs.  Then,  upon  each  Ihore,  they  meet  with 
thick  forefts,  which  they  pafs  by  in  two  or  three 
days,  unlefs  calms,  which  are  rather  frequent  in 
fummer,  fhould  retard  their  progrefs.  The  reft 
of  the  navigation,  upon  a  ftream  fo  rapid,  and 
fo  full  of  currents,  is  performed  in  boats  that  go 
with  oars  and  fails,  and  are  forced  to  pafs  on  from 
one  point  of  land  to  another ;  and  though  they 
fet  out  by  break  of  day,  ate  thought  to  have  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs,  if  they  have  advanced 
five  or  fix  leagues  by  the  clofe  of  the  evening. 
The  Europeans  engaged  in  this  navigation,  are 
attended  by  fome  Indian  huntfmen,  who  follow 
by  land,  and  fupply  them  with  fubfiftence  during 

the  three  months  and  a  half  that  are  employed 
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ih  going  from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the  B  °  °  K 
other. 

*  These  difficulties  of  fituation  are  the  greateft 
which  the  French  have  had  to  furmount  in  form- 
ing fettlements  at  Louifiana. 

The  Englifli,  fettled  in  the  Eaft,  have;  been 
always  fo  afliduoufly  employed  in  their  planta- 
tions, that  they  have  never  thought  of  any  thing 
but  of  extending  and  improving  them.  The 
ipirit  of  conqueft  or  of  plunder  hath  not  diverted 
them  from  their  labours.  -  Had  they  been  inclined 
to  jealoufy,  the  French  did  not  behave  fo  as  to 
excite  it. 

The  Spaniards,  unfortunately  for  themfejves, 
were  more  turbulent  in  the  Weft.  The  defire  of 
removing  an  aftive  neighbour  from  New  Mexico 
induced  them,  in  1720,  to  adopt  the  fcheme  of 
forming  a  confiderable  colony  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  within  which  they  had  hitherto  con- 
fined themfelves.  The  numerous  caravans  that' 
were  to  compofe  this  colony  fet  out  from  Santa 
Fe.  They  dire&ed  their  march  towards  the 
Ozages, '  whom  they  wiflied  to  induce  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  eternal  enemies,  the  MifTourys, 
whofe  territory  they  had  fefolved  to  occupy.  The 
Spaniards  miffed  their  way,  and  came  dire&ly  to 
that  nation  the  ruin  of  which  they  were  medi- 
tating j  and  miftaking  thefe  Indians  for  the  ©za- 
ges,  communicated  their  defign  without  any 
referve. 

The  chief  of  the  Miffourys,  who  became  ac- 
quainted, by  this  lingular  miftake,  with  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  diflem- 

D  2  bled 
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B  xvi.  K  ^cci  his  refentroent.    He  told  the  Spaniard*,  br 
V    v     '  would  gladly  concur  in  promoting  the  fuccefs  of 
their  undertaking,  -and  only  defired  cight-and- 
forty  hours  to  affemble  his:  warriors.    When  they- 
were  armed,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand,  they 
fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  amufed 
with  fportsy  and  flew  them  in  their  deep.    AH 
were  maffacred,    without  diftinftiom  of  age  or 
fex.  The  chaplain,  who  alone  efcaped  the  {laugh- 
ter, owed  his  prefervatkyi  to  the  Angularity  of 
his  drefs.     This  cataftrophc  having  fecured  the- 
tranquillity  of  Louifiana,  on  the  fide  where  it 
was  moft  threatened,  the  colony  could  only  be 
xnolefted  by  the  natives;    but   thefq*  although 
more  numerous  at  that  time  thaa  they  are  in  our 
days,  were  ftill  not  very  formidable.. 
SirSifof      These  favages  were  divided. into  fevpral  na- 
of  LouiS*   t^oos>  a^  °f  them  very  feeble,  and.  all  at  enmity 
*aa,andof   with  each  other,  though  feparated  by  immcnfc 
inpimca-    deferts.    Some  of  them  had  a  fixed  abode*    Their 
T*        »  dwellings  were  only  made  of  leaves  injerwwen, 
with  each  other,    and  fattened  to  a  number  o£ 
flakes,  Thofe  who  did  not  go  quite  naked*  were 
only  covered  with  the  ikies  of  fallow-deer.  They 
lived  upori  the  produce  of  huntjng  and  fiibing,, 
upon*  maize,    and  fome  fruits.     Their  quftoma 
wer^  ne^riy  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fayages  of 
Canada,    but  they  had  not  the  fan?e  degree  of 
ftrength  and  courage,  of  quieknefs  and  fag.acity; 
and  their  character  was  lefs  marked. 

* 

Among  thefe  nations,  the  Natchsz  were  the 
molt  remarkable.  They  paid  obedience  to, 
one    man,    who   ftyled    himfrlf  crjut  sun* 

becaufe 
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becaufe  he  bore  upoft  his  breaft  the  image  of  *  gv?  K  # 
that  luminary,  from  which  he  claimed  his  defcent. 
The  whole  bufinefs  of  government,  war,  and  re- 
ligion, depended  «f  on  him.  All  rhe  world  cpuld 
Dot  perhaps  have  produced  a  fovereign  more  ab» 
folucc.  His  wife  enjoyed  the  fame  authority  and 
theYame  honours*  When  any  of  thefe  enflaved 
favages  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  either  of 
thefe  matters,  they  ufed  to  fay  to  their  guards, 
Rid  me  vf  that  dog>  and  were  inftantly  obeyed. 
Every  thing  of  the  beft  that  was  afforded  by 
hunting,  fifhing,  or  culture,  the  favages  wer£ 
compelled  to  bring  to  them.  On  the  demife  of 
cither  the  hufband  or  the  wife,  k  was  neceffary 
that  many  of  their  fobjefts  ihould  alfo  die,  that 
they  might  attend  and  ferve  them  in  the  next 
world.  The  religion  of  the  Natchez  was  limited 
to  the  adoration  of  the  Sun:  but  this  belief  was 
accompanied  with  many  ceremonies^  and  confe- 
quendy  attended  with  mifchicvous  effefts.  There 
was,  thowever,  but  one  temple  for  the  whole  na- 
tion :  it  was  once  fet  on  flames  by  the  fire  which 
is  perpetually,  or  acleaft  habitually,  kept  in  it; 
and  this  event  occafioned  a  general  confterna- 
tion.  Many  fruitlefs  efforts  were  made  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  flames.  Some  mothers  threw 
their  children  into  them,  and  at  length  the  fire 
was  extinguifhed.  The  next  day  thefe  barbarous 
heroines  were  extolled  in  a  difcourfe  delivered 
by  the  defpotic  pontiff.  It  is  thus  that  his  au- 
thority was  maintained.  It  is  aftonifhing  how 
fo  poor  and  fo  favage  a  people  could  be  fo  cruelly 
enflaved.    But  fuperftition  accounts  for  all  the 

D  3  unrea- 
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B  S.,9  *  unreafonable  aft  ions  of  men.  That  alone  could 
deprive  a  nation  of  its  liberty,  which  h<}d  little 
dfe  to  lofe. 

Most  of  the  accounts  affirm,  upon  the  uncer- 
tain faith  of  fome  tradition,  that  the  Natchez 
occupied  for  a  long  time  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  from  the  river  Yberville  to  the  Ohio; 
that  is  to  fay,  a  fpace  of  four  hundred  leagues. 
In  that  cafe  they  mud  have  formed  the  rhoft 
flourifhing  nation  of  North  America.  It  may  be 
fufpe&ed,  that  the  yoke  under  which  they  were 
kept  by  an  oppreflive  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, difgufted  them  of  their  native  country. 
They  muft  have  difperfed  themfelves :  and  this 
opinion,  feems  to  be  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  * 
by  the  circumftance  of  our  finding  various  traces 
of  their  worfliip  at  great  diftances  in  thefe  regions. 
It  is  certain,  that  when  the  French  appeared  in 
Louifiana,  this  people  confided  of  no  more  than 
two  thoufand  warriors,  and  formed  only  a  few 
towns,  fuuated  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
each  other,  but  all  of  them  near  the  Miffiffippi. 

This  want  of  population  did  not  prevent  the 
country  of  the  Natchez  from  being  excellent. 
The  climate  is  wholefome  and  temperate  $  the 
foil  fufceptible  of  rich  and  varied  cultures;  the 
territory  fufficiently  elevated  to  preclude  all  fears 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This  country 
is  generally  open^  extenfive,  well- watered,  and 
covered  with  pleafant  hillocks,  agreeable  mea- 
dows, and  delicious  woods,  as  far. as  the  A  pal  a- 
chian  mountains.  Accordingly,  the  firft  French- 
men whocaroc  there,  judged  that,  notwithstanding 

its 
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its  diftancc  from  the  fea,  this  would  become  in  B  £„°.  K 

XVI 

time  the  centre  of  the  colony.  This  opinion 
drew  numbers  of  them  to  this  fpot.  They  were 
favourably  received  by  the  favages,  and  afllfted 
in  the  fettlement  of  the  plantations  which  they 
wanted  to  eftablifh.  Exchanges  that  were  reci- 
procally ufeful,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friend- 
fbip  apparently  fincere  between  the  two  nations. 
It  mkjht  have  become  permanent,  had  not  the 
ties  of  it  been  daily  weakened  by  the  avidity  of 
the  Europeans.  Thefe  foreigners  had  at  firft  de- 
manded the  productions  of  the  country  only  as 
honeft  merchants,  but  afterwards  imperioufly 
di&atecTthe  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  at  length 
feized  upon  what  they  were  tired  of  paying  for, 
even  at  &  low  price.  Their  audacity  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  expel  the  natives  from  the 
fields  they  had  tilled  themfelves. 

This  tyranny  was  atrocious.  In  vain  did  the 
Natchez  endeavour  to  put  a  ftop  to  it  by  the  moft 
humiliating  Amplications.  Driven  to  defpair, 
they  endeavoured  to  engage  in  their  refentpient 
all  the  eaftern  nations,  whofe  difpofitions  they 
were  acquainted  with,  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1729  they  fucceeded  in  forming  an 
almoft  univerfal  league,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  exterminate  in  one  day  the  whole  race  of 
their  oppreflbrs.  This  negotiation  was  carried 
on  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  not  to  be  difcovered  either 
by  the  favages  who  were  friends  to  the  French, 
or  by  the^ French  themfelves.  Nothing  but  fome 
cafually  fortunate  event  could  prevpnt  the  fuc- 
ccfi  of  the  plot,  and  this  event  took  place. 

D  4  Accord- 
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'  xvu  K*  Ac€o^di*0  »  the  acx»*iitt  of  thfc  tkues,  the 
Natchez  fent  to  the  ^onipbring  (tattoos,  i»h»  wvra 
not  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  tha& 
thtmfglves,  fame  parcels,  confifting.of  an  equal 
i^V^b^rof  bitt  rf  wood.  That  obere  might  be 
op  roiftake  made  Tefpcfting  the  time  when  tb» 
commoo  hatred  wa$  t<o  break  oipt,  it  was  agreed,' 
that  one  of,d*cfe  bits  of  wood  ftiptrid  far  burnt 
every  day  in  each  t^wn,  and  the  laft  wasJta  be 
the  %a*l  for  the  bloody  fc«ie  that  twai  t»  be  ex- 
hibited. It  Happened  ch#t  the  wife  or  the  mother 
of  the  great  chief  va$  iaforrfted  -of  the  plot  by  a 
fon  flie  had  by  a  Frenchman.  She  feveral  times 
warned  the  officer  of  that  nation  who  commam&oA 
in  the  neighbourhood*  of  the  cine  urn  ftanot*  The 
indifference  or  the  contempt  tbftt  was  flbewn  for 
her  advice  did  not  ftifle  in  her  heart  the  aflfefiiaa 
fhe  had  for  thefe  foreigners.  Her  rank  i  nettled 
Tier  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  any  hpur 
flie  chofe.  This  prerogative  put  it  in  her  power 
to  carry  off  fucceflively  the  bits  of  wood  which 
had  been  depofued  in  it,  and  fhe  determined  to 
do  it  in  order  to  difturb  the  calculations  of  the 
confpirators,  at  the  hazard  of  haftening,  Gnce  it 
was  neceffary,  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Frenchmen 
flie  was  fond  of,  in  order  to  infure  the  fafcty  pf 
the  reft  who  were  Unknown  to  herf  Every  thing 
happened  as  flie  expe&ed.  At  the  fignal  agreed 
upon,  the  Natchez  fell  unawares  upon  the  enemy, 
not  doubting  but  all  their  allies  were  at. the  /amp 
rime  engaged  in  the  fame  buGnefs;  but  as  there 
had  been  no  treafon  any  where  elfe,  every  thing 
remained  quiet,  as  it  muft  nece0arily  have  dope. 

This 
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T*ns  account  appears  very  fabulous;  but  k  is ;  *  °  °  * 
very  certain,  that  the  period  agreed  upon  be- 
tween die  members  *t(  fhe  confederacy  to  deliver 
Louifiaiia  from  a  foreign  yoke,  was  foreftaHed 
by  the  Natchez.  They -were  perhaps  not  able  to 
contain  their  hatred  any  longer-  They  were  per- 
haps feduced  by  meeting  wWh  uncxpe&ed  facility 
in  the  cjcecittkwi  of  their  defign.  Perhaps  they 
were^property  or  improperly  apprehenfive  *hat 
tfheir  intlhtiotw  began  to  be  fbfpe&ed.  It  is  a 
certain  faft,  however,  that  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  French,  who  were  then  in  this  fettle- 
ment,  two  hundred  were  mafiac/ed;  that  the 
women  who  were  pregnant,  or  who  had  young 
children,  did  not  Jhare  a  more  fortunate  deftinyj 
and  that  the  reft,  who  remained  prifoners,  were 
expofed  to  the  brutality  of  the  murderers  of  their 
fons  and  of  their  hirfbands. 

The  whole  colony  thought  themfel ves  lpft  upon 
the  firft  news  of  this  event.  They  had  nothing 
to  oppoffe  to  a  number  of  enemies  threatening 
them  on  al£  fides,  except  a  few  half-rotten  paTIU 
fades,  and  a  few  vagabonds  badly  armed  and  ill 
difciplined.  Ferrier,  in  whom  the  'authority  was 
vetted,  had  not  a  better  opinion  of  the  fituatien 
of  affairs.  However,  he  (hewed  a  firm  counte- 
nance, and  thi*  boldnefs  ferved  him  inftead  of 
forces*  The  favages  thought  him  not  only  able 
to  defend  himfelf,  but  alio  to  attack  them.  In 
order  to  difpel  the  fufpicions  that,  might  hare 
been  conceived  againft  them,  or  in  hopes  of  ob- 
raining  a  pardon,  feveral  of  thtfe  nations  joined 

their 
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B  v v?  K  tkw warriors  to  his,  in  order •toaffift  in  his  re- 

AVJi 

venge. 

Other  troops  were  wanting,  befide'ill-afFe&ed 
allies  or  foldiers,  forced  into  the  fervice,  to  have 
infured  fuccefs.  This  militia  marched  towards 
the  country  of  the  Natchez,  with  a  degree  of  Qow- 
nefs  which  afforded  no  good  omen,  and  they  at- 
tacked the  forts  with  that  indifference  from  which 
no  good  effe£t  could  be  expedted.  Fortunyely, 
the,  befieged  offered  to  releafe  all  the*prifoners 
tfuey  had  in  their  poffeffion,  if  the  troops  would 
withdraws  and  this  propofal  was  acceded  to  with 
extreme  joy, 

•  Bvt  Pcrrier,  having  received  fome  reinforce- 
ipents  from  Europe,  recommenced  hoftilkies,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1731.  The  profpeft 
of  this  new  danger  fpread  difienfions  among  the 
Natchez,  and  this  mifunderftanding.  brought  on 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation*  A  few  feeble  corps 
of  thefe  favages  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  a  great 
number  were  fent  flaves  to  St.  Domingo.  Thpfe 
who  efcaped  flavery  or  death!  took  refuge  among 
the  Chickafaws, 

These  were  the  mod  intrepid  people  of  thofe 
regions :  theit  intimate  connections  with  the 
Englilh  were  well  known,  and  their  favourite, 
virtue  was  hpfpitality.  All  thefe  reafons  pre- 
vented the  French  at  firft  from  requiring  them  to 
deliver  up  the  Natchez,  to  whom  they  had  af- 
forded refuge.  But  Bienville,  who  fucceeded 
Pcrrier,  thought  himfeif  authorized  to  demand 
the  ceflion  of  them.    The  Chickafaws,  with  cou- 
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rage  and  indignation,  refufed  to  comply.  Both  •  *>?  K 
fides  took  up  arms  in  1736.  The  .French  were  v->--^ 
t  defeated  in  the  open  field,  and  driven  back  with 
lofs  under  the  palliiades  of  their  enemy.  They 
tried  their  fortune  again  four  years  after,  encou- 
raged by  fome  fuccours  they  had  received  from 
Canada.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
defeated  a  fecond  time,  when  fome  fortunate  in* 
cideot  brought  on  a  reconciliation  with  thefe 
favages.  Since  that  period,  the  tranquillity  of 
LouiGana  hath  never  been  disturbed.  Let  us  now 
fee  to  what  degree  of  profperity  this  long  peace 
hath  raifed  the  colony. 

THB-coafts  of  Louifiana,  which  are  all  fituated  Jrtt!^enm 

•  .  formed  by 

upon  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  are  in  general  flat,  and  thc  Fren<* 
covered  with  a  barren  land.  They  are  neither  in- 
habited, nor  capable  of  being  fo.     No  forts  have 
ever  been  erefted  upon  them. 

Though  the  French  muft  have  been  defirous 
of  drawing  near  to  Mexico,  they  have  formed  no 
fettlement  upon  the  coaft  which  lies  to  the  weft 
of  the.Mifliflippi.  They  were  undoubtedly  ap- 
prehenfive  of  offending  the  Spaniards,  who  would 
not  patiently  have  fuffered  them  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

To  tbe  eaft  of  the  river  is  fituated  Fort  Mobile, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  derives  its  fource 
from  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  ferved  to 
maintain  the  Chaftaws,  the  Alimabous,  and  other 
lefs  numerous  colonies  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
and  to  fecure  their  fur  trade.  The  Spaniards  of 
Penfacola  drew  fome  provifions  and  merchandife 
from  thi$  fettlement. 

4  There 
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T*ere  arc  a  great  number  of  outlets  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,v  which  are  always  vary- 
ing. Many  of  them  are  entirely  dry  at  times* 
Some  can  only  admit  canoes  or  (loops.  That  to- 
wards the  eaft,  the  only  one  frequented  at  prefent 
by  (hips,  is  very  tortuous,  affords  only  a  very 
narrow  paffage,  and  hath  no  more  than  eleven 
or  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  higheft  tides.  Th« 
Fmall  fort  called  «La  Balife,  which  fortperly  de- 
fended the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  no  longer  of  any 
«fe  (nice  its  canal  hath  been  filled  up,  and  fince 
the  ftips  fail  out  of  the  reach  of  its  cannon. 

New  Orleans,  fituated  at  thediftance  of  thir- 
ty leagues  from  the  fea,  is  the  firft  fettlement  that 
prefend  itfelf.  This  city,  which  was  intended 
for  a  ftaple  to  carry  on  alt  the  intercourfe  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  was  buik 
upon  the  eaftern  border  of  the  river,  round  4 
crefcent,  which  is  acceffible  to  all  (hips,  and 
where  they  ride  in  perfeft  fafcty.  The  founda- 
tions of  it  were  laid  in  1717;  but  it  was  not  till 
1722  that  it  had  made  any  progrefs,  and  became 
the  capital  of  Louifiana.  Its  population  never 
tonfifted  of  more .  than  fixteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, partly  free  men  and  partly  (laves.  The  huts 
which  originally  covered  it  have  been  fucceffively 
transformed  into  convenient  houfes,  but  buik  with 
wood  upon  bricks,  becaufe  the  foil  was  not  fuffi- 
cicntly  firm  to  fupport  heavier  buildings. 

The.  city  is  placed -on  an  ifland,  which  is  fixty 
leagues  in  length,  and  hath  a  moderate,  breadth. 
This  ifland,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  culture,  is  formed  by  the  ocean,  by 

the 
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tfct  river  Mtffiffipf*,  by  the  lake  Pooftchartcain*  *  *£* 
aod  by  the  Manchac,  or  the  river  of  Ybcrvillc,  a  v— >--j 
canal  which  the  Miffiffippi  hath  digged  for  itftlf, 
atl  order  to  pour  in 00  it  the  fuperftuous  part  o£ 
its  waters,  in  the  feafon  when  the 7  moft  abound- 
There  may  be  upon  this  territory  about  a  hun- 
dred plantations*  upon  which  are  found  four  or 
five  hundred  white  men,  and  four  thoufaad  Ne- 
groes, principally  employed  in  the  culture  of  in- 
digo* A  few  entorprifing  proprietors  have  en- 
deavoured to  grow  fugar  there  >  but  ibmfe  trifling 
fre&s,  which  are  fatal  to  this  rich  produ&ioo* 
have  pertdered  thw  attempt  ineffedu all.  The: 
plantations  are^feldom  contiguous  to  each  other* 
but  are  moftly  feparated  by  ftagnating  water* 
and  moraffes,  efpecially  in  the  interior  part  of  the^ 
ifland. 

Opposite  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  wqftgm 
Ihore  of  the  Mifliflippi,  were  fe;ttled,  in  17  22*. 
three  hundred  Germans,  the  unfortunate  remaina 
of  feveral  thoufand  who  had  been  removed  from, 
their  country.     Their  number  hath  trebled  fincc.  4 

that  period,  which  is  not  a  very  diftant  one,,  be-- 
caufe  they  have  always  been  the  moft  laborious 
men  of  the  colony..  A  (Med  by  about  two  thout 
fand  Oaves,  they  cultivate  maize  for  their  fopd,  and 
rice  and  indigo  for  exportation.  They  formerly 
attended  to  the  culture  of  cotton ;  but  they  have 
abandoned  it  fince  it  has  been  found  too  Ihort  for. 
the  European  manufa&ures. 

A  little  higher  up,,  on  the  fame  coaft,  eight, 
hundred  Acadiana  were  fituatcd,  who  had  arrived 
in  Louifiana  immediately  after  the  lad  peaces    t 

Their 
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book  Their  labours  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the- 
breeding  of  cattle*  and  to  the  cultivation  of  ar- 
ticles of  primary  necefiity.  If  their  means  fhould 
incrcafe,  they  will  attend  to  the  production  of 
vendible  commodities. 

All  thofe  prodix5tions  whteh  enrich  the  lower 
part  of  the  colony,  terminate  at  the  fettlement  of 
the  Pointe  coupee,  formed  at  the  diftance  of  forty- 
five  leagues  from  New  Orleans.  It  furnifhes 
moreover  the  greafeft  part  of  the  tobacco  that  is 
confumed  in  the  country,  and  a  great  deal  of 
wood  for  foreign  trade.  Thefe  labours  employ 
five  or  fix  hundred  white  men  and  twelve  hun- 
dred Negroes. 

Throughout  the. whole  extent  of  the  lands 
which  are  cultivated  in  thefe  feverai  fettlements 
belonging  to  Lower  Louifiana,  there  runs  a  caufe- 
Way  deftined  to  fecure  it  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river.  Large  and  deep  ditches,  which  fur- 
round  every  field,  afford  an  iffue  to  the  waters 
which  would  either  have  penetrated  or  rifen  above 
the  dyke.  This  foil  is  entirely  muddy;  and  when' 
it  is  to  be  cultivated,  the  large  reeds  which  cover 
it  are  cut  at  the  bottom.  As  foon  as  they  are 
dry  they  are  fet  on  fire.  Then,  however  lightly 
the  earth  be  turned  up,  it  becomes  fertile  in  all 
produftions  requiring  a  damp  foil.  Corn  does 
not  thrive  upon  it;  for  the  blades  grow,  but  con- 
tain no  feed.  Moft  of  the  fruit  trees  fucceed  no 
better ;  they  grow  up  very  faff,  and  are  in  bloflbm 
twice  in  a  year;  but  the  fruit. which  is  attacked 
by  the  worms/ dries  and  generally  falls  off  before 
it  is  ripe.  The  peach,  the  orange,  and  the  fig- 
tree, 
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tree,  arc  the  only  ones,  the  fertility  of  which  can-  B  °*  °  * 
not  be  too  much  extolled. 

The  nature  of  the  country  is  very  different  in 
Upper  Louifiana.  To  the  eaft  of  the  Miffiflippi, 
this  diftrift  begins  a  little  above  the  river  of 
Ybervillc.  Its  territory,  which  hath  been  an- 
ciently formed,  is  fufficiently  raifed  to  be  free 
from  inundations,  and  hath  only  a  proper  degree 
of  moifture;  it  therefore  requires  lefs  care,  and 
promifes  a  greater  variety  of  produ&ions.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  firft  Frenchmen  who  ap- 
peared in  thefe  countries.  They  fettled  in  the 
diftrift  of  the  Natchez,  and  after  having  attempt- 
ed feveral  cultures  which  were  all  fuccefsful, 
confined  themfelves  to  that  of  tobacco,  which 
foon  acquired  in  the  mother-country  the  reputa- 
tion it  deferved.  Government  expe&ed  foon  to 
receive  from  this  fettlement  a  fufficienc  quantity 
for  the  fupply  of  the  whole  monarchy,  when  the 
tyranny  of  its  agents  occafioncd  its  ruin.  Since 
this  fatal  period,  this  inexhauftible  foil  hath  re- 
mained uncultivated,  till  Great  Britain,  having 
acquired  the  property  of  it  by  treaties,  (hall  have 
conveyed  there  a  population  fufEcient  to  fertilize 

it. 

• 

A  little  higher  up,  but  on  the  weftern  fliore, 
the  Red  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  Miffiflippi. 
It  is  at  thirty  leagues  diftance  from  the  mouth  of 
it,  and  upon  the  territory  of  the  Natchitoches, 
that  the  French  on  their  arrival  in  Louifiana 
ere&ed  a  few  pallifades.  The  obje£t  of  this  poft 
was  to  draw  from  New  Mexico  the  fheep  and 
horned  cattle,  which  a  rifing  colony  is  always  in 

wane 
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trade  with  the  Spanifh  fort,  of  the  Adages,  wfcich 
is  only  feven  leagues  diftant.     It  is  long  fiire 
the  multiplication  of  the  cattle  in  thofe  fields,  tt* 
which  it  was  necefiary  to  accuftom  them,  h*th 
put  an  end  to  the  firftof  thefe  copre&ioas *  and 
it  was  dill  earlier  uaderftood,  that  the  latter*. 
with  one  of  the  pooreft  fettAemeat*  in  the  worlds 
could  never  have  any  real  utility.    Accordingly, 
the  territory  of  the  Natchitoches  was  foon  for- 
faken  by  thole  whom  the  hopes  of  making  a  great 
fortune  had  drawn  there.      Upon  this  diftritt 
there  are  only  now  to  be  feen  the  defcendanss  of  a 
few  foldiers,  who  have  fettled  there  at  the  end  of. 
the  time  they  were  engaged  for  in  the  fervice*. 
Their  number  does  not  exceed  two-  hundred*. 
They  live  upon  maize,  or  upon  the  vegetable* 
which  they  cultivate,  and  fell  the  fu per fluotss  part 
of  their  prod u£t ions  to  their  indolent  neighbours. 
The  money  they  receive  from  this  feeble  garri- 
fofb  enables  them  to  pay  for  the  liquors  and  the 
clothing  which,  they  are  obliged  to  get  from  elfe* 
where. 

The  fettlcment  formed  among  the  Akanfas  k 
ftill  more  wretched.  It  would  infallibly  have  be-* 
come  very  ftouriQiing,  if  the  troops,  the  arms, 
the  bondfraen,  the  provifions,  and  the  unerchao- 
dife,  which  Law  bad  fent  there  on  his  own  pri- 
vate account,  had  not  been  firft  confifcated  after 
the  difgrace  of  that  enterprifing  man.  Since 
that  time  fome  few  Canadians  only  have  fettled 
upon  this  excellent  foil*  who  have  taken  to  them- 
felve*  wives  among  the  women  of  the  country. 

2  From 
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1 
From  thefe  connexions  hath  foon  arifen  an  aimoft  B  °  J?  * 

lavage  race*  confiding  only  of  a  few  families, 

living  feparate  from  each,  other,  and  fcarce  at- 

.  tending  to  any  other  employment  except  that  of 

the  chace. 

To  go  from  the  Akanfas  to  the  Illinois  country, 
it  is  necefiary  to  travel  three  hundred  leagues :  • 
for  the  nations  in  America  are  not  contiguous 
to  each  other,  as  they  are  in  Europe,  and  are 
therefore  the  more  independent.     They  have  no 
chiefs  connected  among  thtmfelves,  alternately  * 
to  feize  upon,  or  to  facrifice  them,  and  to  ren- 
der them  fo  unhappy,  that  they  (hall  have  no- 
thing to  gain  or  to  lofe,  by  a  change  of  coun- 
try and  of  matter.     The  Illinois,  fituated  in  the 
moft  northern  part  of  Lourfiana,  were  continually 
beaten,  and  always  upon  the  point  of  being,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Iroquois,  or  by  other  warlike  na- 
tions.   They  Hood  in  need  of  a  defender ;  and 
the  French  took  that  part  upon  themfelves,  by 
occupying  a  portion  of  their  territory,  at  the 
mouth  of  their  river,  and  upon  the  more  pica- 
fan  t  and  more  fruitful  banks  of  the  Miffiffippi. 
Under  this  protection,  the  Illinois  have  avoided 
the  deftiny  of  moft  of  the  nations  in  the  New 
World,  of  whom  there  fcarce  remains  any  re- 
membrance.    Neverthelefs*  their  number  hath 
diminifhed,  in  proportion  as  that  of  their  pro- 
testors hath  increafed.      Thefe  foreigners  have 
gradually  formed  a  population  of  two  thoufaod 
three  hundred  and  fburfcore  free  perfons,  and  of 
eight  hundred  flaves,  diftributed  in  fix  villages, 
Vol.  VII.  E  five 
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B  ZSr  K  ^VC  of  which  arc  fituated  upon  the  caftern  border 
of  the  river. 

Unfortunately,  moft  of  thefe  people  have 
entertained  a  paffion  for  running  about  the  woods 
to  buy  up  the  peltries*  or  have  indulged  themfelves 
with  remaining  in  their  warehoufes,  waiting  till, 
the  favages  brought  them  the  produce  of  their 
chace.  They  would  have  worked  more  ufefully 
for  themfelves, '  for  the  colony,  and  for  France, 
had  they  digged  the  excellent  foil  upon  which 
chance  had  placed  them ;  and  had  they  required 
of  it  the  feveral  kinds  of  corn  produced  in  the 
Old  World,  which  Louifiana  hath  been  obliged 
to  draw  from'  Europe,  or  from  North  America. 
But  how  much  hath  the  fettlement  formed  by  the 
French  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  how 
much  have  their  other  fettlements,  fallen  fhort  of 
this  profperity  ? 

Niver  did  the  colony,  in  its  greateft  fplen- ' 
dour,  reckon  more  than  (even  thoufand  Negroes, 
exclufive  of  the  troops,  the  number  of  which 
varied,  from  three  hundred  to  two  thoufand 
men.  This  feeble  population  was  (battered  along 
the  borders  of  the  Miffiffippi,  throughout  a  fpace 
.  of  five  hundred  leagues ;  and  was  defended  by  a 
few  finall  forts,  fituated  at  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  each  other.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  men  were 
not  defcended  from  that  fcom  of  Europe,  which 
France  had,  as  it  were^  vomited  forth  into  the 
New  World  at  the  time  of  Law's  fyftem.  All 
thofe  miferable  men  had  periflied,  without  leav- 
ing any  iffue.    The  cokraifts  were  robuft  men, 

arrived 
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•arrived  from  Canada,  or  difbanded  fojdiers,  who  *  *>  ?  je 
bad  fenftbly  preferred  the  labours  of  agriculture 
to  a  life  of  idlenefs,  ia  which  prejudice  and  pride 
had  confirmed  them.  Every  inhabitant  received 
from  government  a  fuitsble  piece  of  ground,  with 
fc?d  to  fow  it,  a  gun,  an  ax,  a  mattock,  a  cow 
and  a  calf,  a  cock  and  fi$  hens,  with  a  plentiful 
fupply  of  wholefome  pfovifigns  for  three  year*. 
Some  officers,  and  fome  rich  men,  had  formed 
confiderable  plantations,  which  occupied  eight 
thoufand  (laves; 

This  colony  fent  ro  France  fourfcore  thoufand 
weight  of  ifldigQ,  fome  hides,  apd  much  peltry; 
it  feat  to  the  ifland?,  tallow,  fmoked  meats, 
pulfe,  rice,  maize,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber  for  fhips 
and  for  houfe-buijding.  Thefe  fcveral  article? 
collected,  might  he  worth  a,ooo,ooo  of  livres  *. 
This  fum  was  paid  for  in  European  merchandife^ 
and  in  the  ptodu&ions  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
tolpny  even  received  more  than  it  gave,  and  de- 

_  rived  this  lingular  advantage  from  the  cxpences 
of  fovereignty. 

The  public  expences  were  always  too  confi- 
derable  atLouifiana.  They  often  exceeded*  even! 
in  times  of  full  peace,  thd  whole  produce  of  the 
-  fettlement.  Perhaps  the  agents  of  government 
would  have  been  more  circumfpeA,  had  the  bii- 
finefs  been  tranfa&ed  with  money.  The  unfor- 
tunate facility  of  payihg  every  thing  with  bills, 
which  were  not  to  be  difcharged  till  theb  arrival 
in  the  mother- county,  rendered  them  generally 

•  $3,353!.  6$.  $&. 

•  R  a  lfvifli, 
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B  xvi. K  lav^»  anc*  ^omc  °^  t'icm  WiCre  evcn  difliorieft. 

\—v-s  For  their  own  private  emoluments,  they  ordered!  * 
the  conftruftion  of  forts,  which  were  of  no  kind 
of  ufe,  and  which  coft  twenty  times  more  than 
they  ought  to  have  done.  They  multiplied,  with- 
out reafon,  as  without  meafure,  the  annual  pre- 
fents  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  were  accuftom- 
ed  to  fend  to  the  favage  tribes. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Louifiana  were 
not  carried  on  upon  lhips  belonging  to  itfelf ; 
for  it  had  never  thought  of  having  one  fingle 
veffel.  Sometimes  it  received  fome  feeble  em- 
barkations from  the  ports  of  France,  and  fome- 
times  large  boats  from  the  fugar  iflands.  But 
molt  frequently,  (hips  difpatched  from  the  mo- 
ther-country to  St.  Domingo,  left  part  of  their 
cargo  in  this  rich  fettlement;  and  after  having 
fold  the  reft  of  it  in  the  Miffiflippi,  ufed  to  load 
themfelves,  on  their  return  to  it,  with  every 
thing  that  might  be  wanted  at  St.  Domingo,  or 
which  might  be  fuitable  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. 

£™*chwe  Louisiana,  which  nature  fcemed  to  invite  to 
den  red  great  a  great  degree  of  profperity,  would  undoubtedly 
fromLoui-  have  attained  to  it,  if  government  had  had  the 
F^ics  that'  prudence  to  attend  to  the  wifhes  of  the  French 
*  Ai^El"  Proteftants*  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  colonies 
<efi*  fettled  by  the.Englilh  to  the  North  of  the  New 

World. 

Under  the  mod  brilliant  reign,  and  at  the 
mod  fortunate  period  of  that  reign,  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  Calvinift  families  were  enjoying 
peaceably  in  France,  the  rights  of  men  and  of 

citizens : 
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citizens :  rights  which  had  been  confirmed  to  B 
them  by  the  famous  edidt,  which  had  quieted  fo 
many  troubles,  and  put  an  end  to  fo  many  cala- 
mities, the  edift  of  Nantes.  Louis  XIV.  the 
terror  of  his  neighbours  and  the  idol  of  his  fub- 
je£ts,  had  neither  enemies,  to  fear  without,  nor 
rebels  within  his,  provinces.  The  Proteftaots, 
quiet  from  motives  of  duty  as  well  as  in  cere  ft, 
thought  of  nothing  but  ferving  the  ftate,  and  of 
contributing  towards  its  power  and  its  glory. 
They  were  placed. at  the  head  of  feveral  new  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  being  difperfed  in  the  maritime 
countries,  a  navy,  which  was  formidable  in  its  in- 
fancy, derived  its  principal  ftrcngth  from  them. 
Where  an  eafy  and  decent  competency  prevails, 
the  fruit  of  labour  and  of  induftry,  there  we  ge- 
nerally meet  with  good  morals.  The  Proteftants, 
in  particular,  were  diftinguilhed  by  them,  becaufe 
they  were  the  leaft  numerous  and  mod  laborious 
of  the  fubjedts,  and  becaufe  they  had  to  juftify 
their  faith  by  their  virtues. 

Every  thing,  I  fay  again,  was  quiet  in  the  in- 
terior' part  of  the  kingdom :  but  facerdotal  pride 
and  pharifaical  ambition  were  not  fo.  The  clergy 
of  France,  Rome,  and  the  Jefuits,  were  conti- 
nually importuning  the  throne  with  their  fcan- 
dalous  remonftrances.  It  was.  reprefented,  that 
Frenchmen  who  did  not  humble  themfelves  be- 
fore a  confefibr ;  who  faw  nothing  but  bread  in 
the  confecrated  hoftj  who  never  faid  mafs ;  who 
never  brought  any  offering  to  the  altar;  who 
married  their  coufins  without  purchafing  difpen- 
fations;  it  was  reprefented,  that  fuch  Frenchmen 

E  3  could 
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11  xv*  K  cou^oot  l°vc  t*ie*r  *ountry  nor  their  fdvereiga, 
It  was  faid,  that  they  were  in  fa&  nothing  more 
than  traitors  and  hypocrites ;  who,  in  order  cq 
ihake  off  the  yoke  of  obedicnte,  waited  ofily 
for  a  favourable  circumft^nce,  which  fooner  or 
later  they  would  find  fome  opportunity  to  ex-  . 
cite. 

When  impofture  fhall  awaken  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  fovereign,  with  refpeft  to  the  fidelity 
of  his  fubje&s,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  its  being 
liftened  to  with  attention.  Neverthelefs,  we  fhal| ' 
venture  to  aflcj  whether  Louis  XIV.  was  excuf- 
able,  when  he  feemed  not  to  know  how  much 
his  Proteftant  fubje&*were  ufeful  to  him  ?  We 
ihall  venture  to  afk,  if  he  eould  ferioufly  be- 
lieve, that  they  Would  become  more  fo,  when 
they  were  turned  Catholics ;  and  if  the  tolera- 
tion of  a  matter,  ib  powerful  artd  lb  abfolute^ 
could  ever  bring  on  any  of  thofe  difagrecable 
coqfequentes  with  which  he  was  mCeflantly 
threatened  ?  The  Protectants  had  been  feditious, 
it  is  true :  but  they  had  been  perfecuted,  and 
had  bben  made,  alternately  with  Catholics,  the 
fport  of  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  great.  The 
idea  of  fo  much  blood  /pile  in  the  preceding 
reigns,  fhould  it  not  have  made  him  apprehenfive 
of  (hedding  more  ?  Paft  events  fhould  nave  taught 
him,  that  a  king  hath  no  power  over  religious 
opinions  i  that  the  conferences  of  men  are  *iot  to 
be  compelled  $  that  fortune,  life,  and  dignities^ 
-fere  rtothittg  in  comparifon  of  eternal  punilh- 
meftts;  tfftd  that  if  it  be  right,  in  a  country,  where  , 
pttly  one  form  of  worihip  is  obferved*  to  forbid 

6  •    accef§ 
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acccfs  to  any  foreign  fuperftition,  yet  pow^r  will  •  j>J&  * 
never  exclude  that  which  is  already  eftablifiied 
there ;.  Louis  XIV.  experienced  thip.  You  mo- 
narch*, who  arc  intruded  with  the  care  of  govern- 
ing men,  make  it  your  bufinefs  to  be  acquainted 
with  them.  Study  their  paffions,  in  order  that 
you.  may  govern  them  by  their  paffions.  Know 
that  a  prince  who  fays  to  his  fubjefls,  your  reli- 
gion difpleafes  me,  it  is  my  pleafure  that  yoy 
fhould  renounce  it,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  raifc 
the  gallows,  and  to  prepare  the  wheel,  and  let  his 
executioners  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs. 

Louis  XIV.  intruded  with  the.  execution  of 
his  project,  which  was  impious  in  religion  and 
abfurd  in  policy,  two  minifter?  impetuous  a$ 
himfelf*  two  men  who  hated  the  Protectants, , 
becaufe  Colbert  had. employed  them.  One  of 
thefc  was  Le  Tellicr,  a  harjh  and  fanatic  man  i 
the  other  Louvois,  a  cruel  and  fang ui nary  mi- 
nifter;  he  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  all 
Holland  fbould  be  funk  under  water,  and  who 
afterwards  caufed  the  Palatinate  to  be  reduced  to 
afhes.  Immediately,  on  the  flighted  pretence, 
the  Churches  of  the  Calvinifts  are  (hut  up ;  they 
thcmfelves  are  excluded  from  every  office  in  the 
public  revenue;  they  cannot  be  admitted  into 
any  corporation ;  their  clergy  are  fubje&ed 
to  taxation  j  their  mayors  are  deprived  of  no- 
bility ;  the  legacies  left  to  their  confiftories,  are 
applied  to  hofpitalsj  the  officers  of  the  king's 
houfehold,  the  fecretarics  of  the  king,  the  no-' 
taries*  the  counfcllors,  and  the  attornics,  have 

E  4  orders 
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b  00  k  orders  to  quit  their  fun&ions,  or  to  renounce 
zj  their  faith.  Thefe  a£ts  of  violence  are  fucceeded 
by  abfurdity.  A  declaration  of  council,  in  the 
year  1681,  authorifes  children  of  feven  years  of 
age  to  renounce  their  faith.  Children  of  feven 
years  of  age  who  have  a  faith,  who  have  a  civil 
will>  and  who  enter  into  public  engagements! 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  fovereign  and  the  prieft  can 
equally  make  children  of  men,  and  meri>  of  chil- 
dren! 

But  it  became  neceffary  to  withdraw  children 
from  the  authority  of  their  parents  •  for  which 
purpofe  force  was  employed.  Soldiers  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  off  from  their  paternal 
dwelling,  and  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  their  (lead. 
The  cry  of  dcfolation  refounded  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  people  began  to 
think  of  removing  at  a  diftance  from  the  oppref- 
for.  Whole  families  deferted;  their  houfes  were 
converted  into  guard-rooms.  The  powers  that 
were  the  rivals  of  France,  offered  them  an  afy- 
lum.  Amfterdam  was  enlarged  with  a  multitude 
of  houfes  prepared  for  their  reception.  The  pro- 
vinces were  depopulated.  The  government  be- 
held thefe  '^migrations,  and  were  difturbed.  The 
punifhment  of  the  gallies  was  decreed  aigainft  the 
fugitive  artifan.and  the  failor.  All  the  paflages 
were  clofed.  Nothing  was  forgotten  that  could 
poflibly  enhance  the  merit  of  the  facrifice  ;  and 
more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  ufeful  citizens 
made  their  efcape,  at  the  rifk  of  receiving  in  their 
way  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

It 
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It  was  in  1685,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  horrors,  B  £  °  * 
that  the  fatal  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes 
appeared.  The  clergy  who  were  fteady  in  their 
opinions,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom 
within  a  fortnight,  on  pain  of  death.  Children 
were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  And  thefe  horrible  afts  were  authorifed 
by  a  fet  of  deliberate  men*  by  an  affembly  of 
grave  perfons  j  by  a  fupreme  court !  They  were 
'fathers,  and  yet  they  did  not  fliudder  while  they 
gave  orders  for  the  infringement  of  the  moft  facred 
laws  of  nature ! 

In  the  mean  while,  the  minds  of  men  were  in- 
flamed. The  Proteftants  aflfembled ;  they  were 
attacked  j  they  defended  themfelves,  and  dra- 
goons were  fent  againft  them.  And  now  the 
hamlets,  the  villages,  the  fields,  the  highways, 
and  the  gates  of  the  cities,  were  planted  with 
fcaffolds  and  drenched  with  blood.  The  inten- 
dants  of  the  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in 
cruelty.  Some  mini fters,  venturing  to  preach 
and  to  write,  were  feized  upon  and  put  to  death. 
The  prifons  were  foon  incapable  of  holding  the 
number  of  the  perfecuted  5  and  it  was  the  will  of 
a  {ingle  man  that  could  make  fo  many  perfons 
unfortunate !  At  his  word,  all  the  civil  and  moral 
ties  were  broken !  At  his  word,  a  thoufand  ci- 
tizens,  revered  for  their  virtues,  their  dignities 
and  their  talents,  were  devoted  to  death  and  to 
infamy  !  O  ye  people !  ye  herd  of  weak' and  mean 

men ! 

0* 

And  thou,  blind  tyrant!  becaufe  thy  priefts 
have  not  the  art  of  perfuafion  to  make  their  argu- 

.  ments 
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*  xvi  K  mcnts  vi&oriousj  becaufe'  they  cannot  efface 
from  the  minds  of  thofe  innoceaf  men,  the  pro- 
found  traces  which  education  had  engraved  in 
them ;  becaufe  thefe  men  will  neither  be  bafe* 
nor  hypocritical,  nor  infamous  |  becaufe  they 
chufe  rather*  to  obey  their  God  than  to  obey  thee, 
muft  thou  deprive  them  of  their  property,  put 
(Chains  upon  them,  burn  them,  hang  them  up, 
and  drag  their  carcafies  upon,  a  hurdle  ?  When 
thou  withdrawal  thy  protection  from  them, 
becaufe  they  do  not  think  as  thou  doft*  why 
fhould  they  not  withdraw  their  obedience  from 
thee,  becaufe  thou  thinkeft  differently  from 
them  ?  It  is  thou  who  doft  break  the  com- 
pact. 

The  churches  of  the  Proteftants  were  de- 
ft royed.  Their  minifters  were  either  put  to 
death,  or  they  fled.  But  this  did  not  put  a  (top 
to  the  defertion  of  the  perfecuted  perfons.  What 
fteps  were  therefore  to  be  taken  to  prevent  it  ? 
It  was  imagined  that  flight  would  be  kfs  fre- 
quent when  the  gates  were  laid  open.  This 
proved  to  be  a  miftake ;  and  after  the  paflages 
had  been  opened  they  were  (hut  again  a  fe- 
cond  time  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  at  firft. 

The  dreadful  wound  Which  fanaticifm  then 
infli&ed  on  the  nation,  hath  continued  bleeding 
down  to  our  days,  and  will  ftill  remain  open. 
Armies  deftroyed  are  recruited ;  provinces  that 
are  invaded  are  recovered :  but  the  emigration 
of  ufeful  men,  who  convey  to  foreign  nations 
their  induftry  and  their  talents,  and  raife  them  at 
once  to  a  level  with  the  nation  which  they  have 

quitted,; 
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quitted,  is  an  evil  Which  cannot  be  remedied.  B  £  °  * 
The  citizen  of  the  world,  whofe  comprehensive 
mind  embraces  the  interest  of  all  the  human 
race,  will  perhaps  be  comforted  on  this  occafion  t 
but  the  true  patriot  will  never  ceafe  to  deplore 
the  event. 

This  patriot  is  the  man,  who  at  this  inftant 
addreffes  himfelf  to  kings  in  the  following  terms  : 
'  Rulers  of  <he  world,  when  a  man,  under  the 

<  name  of  prieft,  fliall  contrive  to  conned  his 

<  interefts  with  the  pretended  fnterefts  of  a  God  : 

*  when  his  fufpicious  hatred  can  induce  him  to 
(  make  ufe  of  the  name  of  that  God,  whom  he 
'  will  not  foil  to  reprefent  as  jealous  and  cruel, 

*  in  order  to  excite  perfecution  againft  the  man 

*  who  {ball  not  think  as  he  does  j  or  to  fpeak  with 
'  greater  prediion,  who  fhall  not  think  as  the 
'  prieft  would  have  him  think,  woe  to  you  and 
'  to  your  fubje&s,  if  you  ihould  liften  to  fuch 
'  ihfinuations  !f 

.  In  the  mean  while,  the  French  Proteftants, 
fcattertd  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe,  were 
every  where  turning  their  forrowful  looks  to- 
wards their  former  country*  Thofe  who  had 
found  an  afyhim  in  the  northern  part  of  Ame- 
rica, defpairing  ever  to  be  able  to  revifit  their 
former  habitations,  wiflied  at  leaft  to  be  con- 
neded  with  the  amiable  nation  from  which  ty- 
ranny had  Separated  them.  They  offered  to 
convey  their  induftry  and  their  capitals  to  Loui- 
fiana,  provided  they  might  be  allowed  to  follow 

-thtnx  mode  of  wprihip  there.  Unfortunately  for 
the  ftatr,  the  fuperftition  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 

weaknefs 
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weaknefs  6f  the  regent,  occafionedthefe propofal* 
to  be  reje&ed. 

Nevertheless,  what  analogy  is  there  between 
the  tenets  of  religion  and  the  fpeculations  of  the 
miniftry  ?  Not  more,  it  (hould  fecm,  than  there  . 
is  between  the  prescriptions  of  the  phyikian  and 
the  do&rine  he  profeffes.  Hath  the  patient  ever 
thought  of  aflcing  his  phyfician  whether  he  went 
to  church  or  to  meeting  ?  whether  he  believed  in 
God  or  not  ?  Rulers  of  the  earth,  he  who  caufes 
the  fun  indifcriminately  to  (hine  on  orthodox  or 
on  heretic  regions ;  he  who  fuffers  his  fertile 
dew  to  fall  equally  on  their  fields  ;  doth  he  not 
declare  to  you,  with  fufficient  evidence  and  ener- 
gy, how  much  it  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  you 
by  what  men  they  are  peopled,  and  by  what 
hands  they  are  cultivated  ?  It  is  yours  to  pro* 
te&  them  ;  it  is  yours  to  animate  their  labours; 
it  is  yours  to  encourage  their  induftry  and  their 
virtues.  It  is  the  part. of  God  to  fearch  into 
their  hearts,  and  *to  judge  them.  Doth  he  ren- 
der tjie  mothers  of  the  Calvinifts  barren?  Or  doth 
he  ftifle  the  child  in  the  womb  of  the  Lutheran 
women  when  they  are  pregnant  ?  How,  there- 
fore, do  ye  dare  to  condemn  to  exile,  to  death, 
or  to  mifery  worfe  than  thefe,  that  being,  whom 
the  Sovereign  of  all  fovercigns,  your  Father  and 
theirs,  permits  to  live  and  to  profper  ?  Becaufe 
mafs  hath  not  been  performed,  or  vefpers  fung 
at  Louifiana,  have  the  produ&ions  of  the  foil 
been  lefs  plentiful,  lefs  valuable,  and  lefs  ufe- 
ful  ?  Had  the  country  been  peopled  with  ortho- 
dox perfons,  and  that  fome  reafon  of  ftatc  had  in- 
duced 
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duced  you  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  it*  you  B  j>£  * 
would  have  put  them  all  to  fhc  fword  without 
hefitation ;  and  yet  you  fcruple  to  intruft  the 
culture  of  them  to  heretics.  With  what  ftrange 
madnefs  arc  you  affefted  ?  A  conformity  of  wor- 
fhip  puts  no  ftop  to  .your  ferocioufnefs,  and  a 
difference  of  worlhip  excites  it.  Is  it  then  con- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  chief  of  the  ftate, 
to  regulate  his  conduit  by  the  fanatic  fpirit  and 
narrow  views  of  the  dire  ft  or  of  a  religious  femi- 
nary  ?  Is  it  confident  with  his  wifdom,  to  admit 
among  the  number  of  his  fubje&s  none  but  the 
(laves  of  his  priefts  ?  I  fhould  not  be  in  the  lead 
furprifed,  after  having  determined  an  old  pufil- 
lanimous  monarch,  humbled  by  a  long  feries  of 
calamities,  to  complete  them  all  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  falutary  edid,  that  the  fuperftitious  and 
hypocritical  men  who  furrounded  him  fhpuld  have 
led  him  on,  from  one  circumftance  to /mother, 
to  rejeft  the  advantageous  propofals  of  the  re- 
ligious people  in  the  New  World ;  but  that  con- 
fideratioirs,  which  may  be  called  merely  monadic, 
fhould  have  had  the  fame  influence  over  the  en- 
lightened prince  who  held  the  reins  of  the  empire 
after  the  old  monarch,  and  who  certainly  was  ne- 
ver accufed  of  bigotry,  is  a  circumftance  which  I 
cannot  explain. 

Independently  of  this  fatal  fyftem,  Louifiana 
would  not  probably  have  languifhed  for  fo  long  a 
time,  had  it  not  been  for  an  original  error  adopt- 
ed, of  granting  lands  indifcriminately  to  every 
perfon  \fho  applied  for  thern,  and  in  the  manner 
in   which    he  defired   them.     Im'menfe  deferts 

would 
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would  ncft  then  hare  feparatcd.the  -colonics  from 
each  other.  Being  brought  near  to  a  common 
centre,  they  would  have  aflifted  each  other,  and 
would  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
regulated  fbciety.  As  population  increafed,  the 
lands  would  have  been  cleared  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. Inftead  of  a  few  hordes  of  favages,  wc 
(hould  have  feen  a  riling  colony,  which  might  in 
time  have  become  a  powerful  nation,  and  pro* 
cured  infinite  advantages  to  France. 

The  French,  who  annually  purchafe  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  millions  weight  of  tobacco, 
might  have  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  it  in 
Louifiana,  and  might  have  drawn  from  that 
fettlement  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  for  their  own 
confumption.  Such  were  the  hopes  that  govern- 
ment entertained,  when  they  ordered  all  the  to- 
bacco plants  in  France  to  be  rooted  up.  Con-, 
vinced  that  the  lands  in  their  provinces  were 
adapted  to  more  important  and  richer  cultures, 
they  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  both 
to  the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  to  fecure 
to  this  infant  fettlement  a  market  for  that  pro- 
du&ion  which  required  the  leaft  capital,  the 
lead  time  and  experience.  When  Law,  the 
projeftor  of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  difcredit, 
this  fcheme,  the  advantages  of  which  were  fo 
evident,  was  forgotten,  and  fhared  the  fame 
fate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offspring 
of  a  difordered  imagination.  The  blindnefs  of 
the  -miniftry  was  kept  up  by  the  private  inte- 
refts  of  the  agents  of  the  treafury  *  and  this  if 

not 
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not  one  of  the  leaft  mifchiefs  the  finance  has  done  * 
t$  the  monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  pvtfa 
cured  to  the  colony,  would  have  made  it  fenfifele 
of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with  which* that 
country  abounds.  They  would  foon  have  been 
covered  with  numerous  herds,  whofe  hides  would 
have  prevented  the  mother-country  from  pur* 
chafing  any  from  other  nations,  and  whofe  flelh, 
when  prepared  and  faked,  would  have  been  dif- 
pofed  of  in  the  iflands,  inftead  of  foreign  beef. 
Horfes  and  mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  pro* 
portion,  would  have  freed  the  French  colonies 
from  the  dependence  they  have  always  had 
upon  the  Engliih  and  Spaniards  for  this  neceflary 
article. 

As  foon  as  the  colonifts  had  begun  to  exert 
themfelves,  they  would  have  proceeded  from  one 
branch  of  induftry  to  another.  They  could  not 
poffibly  avoid  building  flaips  j  for  the  country 
was  covered*  with  wood  fit  for  the  hull,  and  the 
fir-trees,  that  grew  in  great  plenty  along  the  coaft; 
would  have  afforded  mafts  and  tar.  •  There  was 
bo  want  of  oak  for  the  planks,  and  if  there  had 
been,  it  might  have  been  fupplied  bycyprefs, 
which  is  k6  apt  U>  fplit,  bend,  or  break,1  and  the 
additional  thickee&of  whidi  might  have  compen- 
fated  for  its  want  of  ftrength  and  hardnefs.  They 
might  eafily  have  grown  hemp  for  the  fails  an<J 
«<Sg«*g-  Nothh^g,  perhaps,  need  have  been 
imported  but  iron ;  and  it  is  even  more  thae 
provable  thfit  there  ar*  Iron  mines  in  Louifiana. 

Thk 
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The  forefts  being  thus  cleared  without  any  ex* 
pence,  and  even  with  advantage,  would  have  left 
the  foil  fie  for  the  culture  of  com  and  indigo.  The 
prod uflion  of  filk  might  even  have  been  under- 
taken with  fuccefs,  when  once  the  colony  had  been 
fufficiently, populous  to  attend  to  an  employment, 
which  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  number  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  fome  fuccefsful  trials,  had 
conftantly  invited   them  to.     In  a  word,  what 
might  not  have  been  expe&ed  from  a  country, 
where  the  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  even, 
frefh,  and  fertile ;  and  which,  properly  fpeaking, 
had  never  been  inhabited,  but  travcrfed  careleff- 
ly  by  vagabonds  equally  deftitute  of  fkill  and 
conduft? 

Had  Louifiana  attained  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fection it  was  capable  of,  its  harbour  would  foon 
have  been  made  more  eafy  of  accefs.  This  might 
perhaps .  have  been  effe&ed,  by  flopping  up,  all 
the  fmall  pafles  with  the  floating  trees  'wafted 
down  by  the  waters ;  and  by  collecting  the  whole 
force  of  the  ftream  in  one  fingle  channel.  If  the 
foftnefs  of  the  foil,  the  rapidity  of  the  river*  or 
the  ebbing  of  the  fea,  had  oppofed  infurmount- 
able  obftacles  to  this  projeft,  genius  might  have 
found  fome  refources  againft  them.  Every 
art)  and  every  ufeful  improvement,  would  have 
fucceflively  appeared  to  form  a  flourifhing  and 
vigorous  colony  in  that  fpacious  plain'  of  Ame- 
rica. 

This  profpe&>  which  had  never  been  feen  but 
at  a  diftance,  feemed  to  be  drawing  near  at  the 
laft  peace.    The  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  trea- 

furjr 
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fury  owed  feven  millions  of  livres  *,  moftly  ao  B  °v°  * 
quired  by  criminal  manoeuvres,  defpairingofever 
obtaining  the  payment  of  this  di  (honed  debt, 
or  being  only  able  to  flatter  themfelves  that  they 
fhould  obtain  it  at  a  diftant  period,  and  in  part 
only,  turned  their  attention  to  fome  important 
cultures  with  (uccefs.  Their  trade  was  increafed 
with  part  of  the  peltry  trade,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Canada.  The  French  iflands,  the 
wants  of  which  were  continually  increaGng,  while 
their  refources  were  diminifhing,  required  of 
them  more  wood,  and  more  articles  of  fubfift- 
ence.  The  fraudulent  connexions  with  Mexico, 
which  the  war  had  interrupted,  were  renewed  s 
The  traders  of  the  mother- country,  excluded 
from  fome  of  the  markets  they  had  frequented, 
failed  towards  the  Mifliflippi,  the  borders  of 
which,  too  long  niglcftcd,  were  at  length  go- 
ing to  be  inhabited.  Already  had  two  hundred 
Acadian  families  fixed  there;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate remains  of  that  nation,  difperfed  among  the 
Englifh  fettlements,  were  preparing  to  follow 
them.  The  fame  difpofitions  were  obferved  in 
feveral  colonics  of  St.  Vincent's  and  Granada, 
diffatisfied  with  their  new  mailers.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  Canadians  had  already  begun 
their  march  to  Louifiana,  and  were  to  be  followed 
by  many  more.  There  are  even  ftrong  reafons 
to  think,  that  feveral  Catholics  were  preparing  to 
quit  the  Britrfh  poffeffions,  in  order  to  go  into 
this  fpacious  and  beautiful  country. 

*+  *9i>66£l.  i3»i4<l< 

'  Tot.  VII.  F  Such 
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B  xv?.  *      Such  was  the  ftatc  of  things  when  the  court 
i—  »»■»  of ,  Verfaillcs  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lou- 
2**5"*  ifiana,  on  the  2 1  ft  of  April  1764,  that  by  a  fe- 
fifntw"1"    crct  treaty  made  the  3d  of  November  176a,  the 
Spain.  Had  property  of  this  ifland  had  been  given  up  to  the 
todok?     court  of  Madrid.     The  languid  date  of  the  co- 
lony, the  obftacles  which  prevented  its  improve* 
ment,  the  impoffibility  of  putting  it  in  a  fitua- 
tion   to   refill   the   whole   force  of  the  enemy 
united  upon   the  frontier,    thefe  considerations 
muft  eafily  have  determined  the  French  mini- 
ftry  to  this  ceffion,  apparently  fo  confidcrable. 
But  what  motive  could  induce  Spain  to  accept 
it  ?    Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  them 
to  facriflce  Florida  without  any  indemnification, 
for  the  reftoration  of  public  tranquillity,  than  to 
receive  in  exchange  a  poffeffion  which  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  defend  ?    If  it  were  £  barrier 
again  ft  the  enterprifes  which  an  ambitious,  adtive, 
and  powerful  nation  might  form  agaifaft  Mexico, 
was  it  not  for  the  intereft  of  Spain  that  a  faithful 
.  ally  fhould  fuftain  the  firft  Ihock,  which  would 
warn  them  of  the  ftorm,   and  might  perhaps 
give  them  time  to  diffipate  it  ? 

But  in  whatever  manner  this  event  may  be 
confidered  in  a  political  view,  will  it  not  be 
Jooked  upon  as  an  offence  againft  morality,  thus 
to  have  fold  or  given  away  the  members  of  the 
community  to  a  foreign  power  i  For  what  right 
has  a  prince  to  difpofe  of  his  fubje&s  without 
their  confent  i 

What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if 
all  is  due  from  the  nation  to  the  prince*  and  no- 
thing 
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thing  from  the  prince  to  the  nation  ?  Are  there  B  °£  K 
then  no  rights  but  thofe  of  princes  ?  Thefe  pre- 
tend to  derive  their  power  from  God  alone.  This 
maxim,  which  is  invented  by  the  clergy,  only 
with  a  defign  of  railing  kings  above  the  people, 
that  they  themfelves  may  command  even  kings 
in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  is  no  more  than  an  iron 
chain,  to  bind  a  whole  nation  under  the  power  of 
one  man.  It  is  no  longer  a  mutual  tie  of  love 
and  virtue,  of  intereft  and  fidelity,  that  gives  to 
one  family  the  rule  in  the  midft  of  a  fociety. 

But  why  fhould  the  fovereign  authority  wifli  to 
conceal  its  being  derived  from  men  ?  Kings  are 
fufficiently  informed  by  nature,  experience,  hif- 
tory,  and  their  own  confeioufnefs,  that  it  is  of  the 
people  they  hold  all  they  poffefs,  whether  con- 
quered by  arms  or  acquired  by  treaty.  As  they 
receive  from  the  people  all  the  marks  of  obe- 
dience, why  fhould  they  refufe  to  accept  from 
them  all  the  rights  of  authority  ?  Nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  voluntary  fubmiffion,  nor  is  any 
thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  abufe  of  ufurped 
power.  It  can  only  be  fupported  by  violence ; 
and  is  it  poflible  that  a  prince  can  be  happy  who 
commands  only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only 
through  fear?  He  cannot  fit  eafy  upon  his 
throne,  when  he  cannot  reign  without  aflerting 
that  he  holds  his  crown  from  God  alone.  Every 
man  may  more  truly  affirm, .  that  he  holds  from 
God,  his  life,  his  liberty,  the  unalienable  right  of 
being  governed  only  by  reafon  and  juftice.  The 
welfare,  then,  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  is  the 
fupreme  law  on  which  all  others  depend.    This 

Fa  is* 
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B  °  °  K  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  fundamental  law  of  oil 
fociety.  It  is  by  this  we  "muft  interpret  every 
particular  law  which  muft  be  derived  'from  thi^ 
principles  and  ferve  to  explain  and  fupport  it. 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion 
and  ceflion  which  kings  make  between  them- 
felves,  will  it  appear  that  they  have  the  right  df 
buying,  felling,  orexchanging  theirfubj^fts,  with- 
out their  confent  ?  Shall  princes  then  arrogate  to 
themfelves  the  barbarous  right  of  alienating  or 
mortgaging  their  provinces  and  their  fubje&s  as 
they  would  their  effe&s  or  eftatesj  while  the  fup- 
plies  granted  for  the  fupport  of  their  hoyfe,  ihie 
fcjrefts  of  their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown, 
are  all  facred  unalienable  effe&s,  which  we  -maft 
pever  have  reeourfe  to,  evenin  the  moft  prcffiiig 
exigencies  of  the  ftate?**—  Methinks  T  hear  the 
voice  of  a  numerous  colony  exclaiming  from 
#  America,  and  addreffing  the  mother-couritry  in 
the'following  terms : 

cc  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thotf  fliquldft 
*c  deliver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a  ftraflger? 
u  Did  I  not  fpring  from  thy  loins  ?  Have  I  not 
*c  fown,  planted,  cultivated,  and  reaped- for  thee 
*'  alone  ?  When  thy  Ihips  conveyed  me  to  thefc 
iC  (bores,  fa  different  from  thy  own  happy  cli- 
cc  mate,  didft  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  protect 
*'  me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies  ?  Have  I  not 
u  fought  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended 
<c  the  country  thou  gaveft  me  ?  After  having  fer- 
tilized it  by  my  labour,  haye  I  not  maintained 
it  for  thee  at  the  expence  of  my  blood  ?  Thy 
t?  children  were  my  parents  or  rpy  brethren  i  thy 

<c  laws 
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*  laws  my  boaft,  and  thy  nam*  ray  pride :  that  B  *^£  K 
"  .name  which  I  have  driven  to  render  illuftrious 
€t  among  nations  to  whom  it  was  unknown.  I 
"  have  procured  thee  friends  and  allies  among 
**  the  favagt*.  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the 
"  thought  that  t  might  one  day  come  in  compe- 
te tkion  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror  of  thine 
"  enemies.  But  thou  haft  forfaken  me.  Thou 
u  halt  bound  me  without  my  confent,  by  a  treaty, 
"  the  very  concealment  of  which  was  a  treachery* 
"  Unfeeling^  ungrateful  parent,  how  couldft  thoa 
((  break,  in  oppofition  to  the  di dates  of  nature* 
'<  the  ties  by  which  I  was  attached  to  thee*  even 
rc  from  my  birth?  While  with  incefiant  andpaiij- 
€(  ful  toil  I  was  reftoring  to  thee  the  tribute  of 
cc  notirifbmcrtt  and  fubfiftence  I  had  received 
"  from  thee,  I  wi(hed  for  no  other  comfort  than 
"  that  of  living  and  dying  under  thy  law*  That 
"  comfort  thou  haft  refufed  me.  Thou  haft  torn 
"  me  from  my  family,  to  deliver  me  up  to  a  maf- 
c<  ter  whom  I  did  not  approve.  Reftore  my  pa- 
"  rent  to  me ,  reftore  me  to  him  whofe  name  I 
k(  have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  from  my  earlieft 
infancy.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  fub- 
mtt  againft  ihy  will  to  a  yoke  which  I  abhor ; 
"  but  this  fubmiflion  will  only  be  temporary.  I 
u  (hall  languifh  and  perilh  with  grief  and  weak- 
€€  nefs;  or  if  I  fhould  recover  life  and  vigour,  it 
"  will  only  be  to  withdraw  myfelf  from  con- 
"  ne&ions  I  detefti  though  I  Ihould  even  be 
€C  compelled  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to  thy  ene- 
"  mies." 

F  3  This 
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B  xvi  K      This  averGon  which  the  inhabitants  of  Louifi-  * 
«—. -v-l  „i  ana  had  to  the  Spanifh  government,  did  not  alter 
STc's^0*  the  arrangements  made  between  the  courts  of' 
uriw    Madrid  and  Verfailles.    On  the  a8th  February ' 
1766,  M.  Ulloa  arrived  in  the  colony  with  four- ' 
fcore  Spaniards.     According  to  the  ufual  form, ' 
he  ought  to  have  taken  poffeffion  immediately  on 
his  landing.     But  this  was  not  the  "cafe  :  the  or- 
ders ftiil  continued  to  be  given  out  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France  *;  the  French  magiftrates 
{till  afted  in  that  capacity ;  and  the  troops  ftill 
continued  to  do  the  duties  of  the  fervice  under 
French   banners;   the  perfon  who   reprefented 
Lewis  XV.  ftill  retained  the  command.    Thefe 
circumftances   perfuaded  the   inhabitants,    that 
Charles  III.  was  caufing  the  country  to  be  exa- 
mined j  and  that  he  would  determine  to  accept  or 
reje&  it,  according  as  he  fhould  find  it  to  the  ad-' 
vantage  or  difadvantage  of  his  power.    This  exa- 
mination was  made  by  an  officer  who  appeared  to 
have  no  favourable  opinion  of  the  region  which 
he  had  come  to  reconnoitre ;    and  it  was  natural 
to  hope  that  he  would  put  his  matter  out  of  con- 
ceit with  it. 

This  illufion  was  in  general  prevailing,  when  a 
law  came  from  Spain,  to  forbid  Louifiana  from 
carrying  on  any  trading  connexions  with  the 
markets  where  it  had  hitherto  fold  its  produc- 
tions. This  fatal  decree  was  accompanied,  ac- 
cording to  every  teftimony,  with  intolerable 
haughcinefs,  with  odious  monopolies,  and  with 
repeated  ads  of  arbitrary  authority  5  evils,  which 

were 
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Were  the  more  oppreffirc,  as  they  appeared  to  be  B 
the  work  of  the  French  commander,  over  whom 
Ulloa  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant*  as  to  make 
him  the  vile  inftrument  of  all  his  caprices.  .Thefe 
accufations  were  perhaps  exaggerated*  But  the 
Spaniards  (hould  not  have  difdained  to  take  every 
ftep  which  might  have  undeceived  the  prejudiced 
people,  and  foftened  their  irritated  minds* 

•This  contemptuous  behaviour,  which  was  con- 
fidefpd  as  the  greateft  outrage,  and  as  the  utmoft 
ftretch  of  tyranny,  drove  the  people  to  defpair. 
An  i&fyllible  way  of  acquiring  happinefs  and 
tranquility  prefented  itfelf  to  them.  They  had 
only  to  go  acrofs  the  river  to  obtain  <iu  The 
Englifh  government  folicited  them  to  accept  an 
excellent  territory,  together  with  every  kind  of 
encouragement  for  the  eulture  of  it,  and  all  the 
prerogatives  jof  liberty ;  but  they  were  attached 
to  their  country  by  a  facrcd  and  beloved  tie* 
They  chofe  rather  to  petition  the  council,  that 
Ulloa  (hould  be  obliged  to  retire ;  and  fince  he 
had  deferred  till  then  to  take  pofieflion,  that  he 
ihftuld  not  be  allowed  to  do  it,  till  the  court  of 
Verfailles  had  heard  the  reprefen  tat  ions  of  the 
colony.  On  the  a8th  Ottober  1766,  the  tribunal 
pronounced  the  decree  which  was  required,  and 
the  Spaniards  quietly,  reimbarked  upon  the  fri- 
gate which  had  brought  them  there.  There 
was  not  the  lead  tumult  nor  indecent  aft  com- 
mitted in  New  Orleans,  during  the  three  days 
that  this  crifis  lafted.  When  it  wag  at  an  end, 
the  inhabitants  of  (he  city,  and  thofe  of  Lower 
Louifiana,  who  had  united  their  refentments  in 

*  F  4  order 
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Book  order  to  bring  about  the  revolution,  reaffumed* 
i_   r-  .*  their  labours  with  the  comfortable  hopbs  that 
their  condudt  would  be  approved  by  the  court  of 
France* 

The  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  their  expe&ation. 
The  deputies  of  the  colony  did  not  arrive  in  Eu- 
rope till  fix  weeks  after  Ulloa,  and  they  found 
that  the  miniflxy  of  Verfailles  were  either  exceed- 
ingly difpleafed  with  what  had  pafled,  or  at 
leaft  affe&ed  to  be  fo.  Thefe  difpofitions  tfere 
openly  cenfured  by  the  French  nation,  who  con- 
fidered  the  colonics  of  Louifiana  in  no  other 
-  light  than  as  a  generous  fet  of  men,  whofe  only 
crime  was  an  unlimited  attachment  to  their  mo- 
!  ther-countr/.    *A  clamour  fo  unaniiBOUs  and  fo 

powerful  was  excited  in  their  favour,  that  the 
government  could  not  decently  rcfufe  to  (hew 
fome  concern  for  thefe  unfortunate  people.  This 
tardy  companion  was  of  no  effe&.  The  court 
of  ^Madrid,  who  had  forefeen  it,  had  caufed  M. 
Oreily  to  fet  out  with  fpeed  for  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  From  thence  this  commander  took  three 
thoufand  men  of  regular  troops  or  of  miliwt, 
which  he  embarked  upon  twenty-five  tranfports  $ 
and  on  the  25th  of  July^i769,  he  hoifted  his  flag 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mifliilippi. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  the  minds  of  all  men 
.  were  incenfed  with  inexpreffible  rage  again  ft  a 

h  mother- country  which  made  a  free  facrificc  of  an 

affedionate  colony,  and  again  ft  a  power  which 
pretended  to  reign  over  a  people  who  reje&ed 
their  inhuman  yoke.  Steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  to  burn  the 

fhips 
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lWps  whfch  conveyed  them.  Nothing  wis  more  book 
cafy,  if  we  may  credit  thofc  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fituation  of  the  place.  The* 
confequences  of  this  bold  r£folution  were  not  fo 
dangerous  as  they  might  appear  at  firft  fight. 
The  inhabitants  of  Louifiana  might  hope  to  form 
an  independent  republic.  Should  Spain  and 
France  attack  them  with  too  great  a  force,  they 
might  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  o£ 
England,  and  fhould  Great  Britain  find  itfelf  in 
a  fituation  that  would  not  allow  her  to  grant  them 
her  fupporr,  their  laft  refource  would  have  been 
to  pafs  over  to  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  river  with 
their  flaves,  their  flocks,  and  their  moveables. 

Terrible  events  were  expedted,  when  the  pro- 
miles  of  the  Spanilh  general,  the  Amplications  of 
Aubry,  that  weak  French  commander,  whofe  im- 
becility had  occafioned  the  lofs  of  every  thing  % 
and  the  vehement  fpeeches  of  an  eloquent  magif- 
trate,  quieted  the  ferment.  No  man  impeded  the 
progrefs  of  the  fmall  fleet  which  arrived  before 
New  Orleans  on  the  17th  of  Auguft.  The  next 
dif  all  the  citizens  were  freed  from  the. allegiance 
which  they  owed  to  their  firft  country.  Poffeflion 
was  taken  of  the  colony  in  the  name  of  its  new 
matter*  and  the  following  days,  thofe  of  the  in- 
habitants who  confented  to  fubmit  to  the  Caftilian 
yoke,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Every  thing  was  now  completed  except  re- 
venge. Vi&ims  were  required.  Twelve  were 
chofen  out  from  among  the  mod  diftifiguifhed 
perfons  in  the  army,  the  magiftracy,  and  trade. 
Six  of  thefe  generous  men   atoned  with  their 
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book  blood  for  the  confideration  which  they  enjoyed/ 
The  others,  perhaps  more  unfortunate,  were  fent 
to  languifh  out  their  lives  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Havannah;  and  this  horrible  tragedy  was  ordered 
by  the  Spanifh  miniftry,  while  the  French  mini- 
ftry (hewed  no  indignation  at  it  1 

Inhuman  and  cruel  matters,  who  wjll  be  in- 
clined to  belong  to  you  ?  Who  will  be  tempted 
to  be  called  your  fubjedfcs  ?  By  whom  will  you  be 
ftrved;  fince  you  difpofe  of  your  colonifts^  and 
cede  them  without  their  confent  in  oppofition  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  to  the  rights  of  mankind, 
as  you  would  difpofe  of  a  herd  of  cattle  ?  And  if 
they  had  come  out  againft  you  armed  with  torches 
in  one  hand  and  daggers  in  the  other;  if  they 
had  burnt  the  fhips  of  the  Spaniards;  if  they  had 
affaffinated  the  perfon  who  was  charged  with  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Madrid;  what  mortal  would 
be  fo  vile  as  to  blame  them  for  it  ?  Would  the 
French  government  have  had  a  right  to  be  of- 
fended at  an  infurre&ion,  the  violence  of  which 
would  only  have .  been  proportionate  to  the  at- 
tachment profeffed  for  themfelves  ?  Would  not 
the  Spanifh. government  have  received  the  cha- 
ftifement  they  defcrved?  But  the  colonifts  re* 
mained  quiet,  they  fubmitted  with  refignation  to 
the  new  yoke  that  was  impofed  upon  them;  they 
(lifted  their  inward  murmurs,  and  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  that  was  required  of  them.  Bar- 
barous, fanguinary,  and  perfidious  Spaniards  I 
they  fwore  to  be  faithful  to  you,  and  at  that  very 
inftant  you  were  marking  out  from  among  them 
the  firft  vidtims  of  your  authority.    Stupid  and 
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bafc  colonifts,  where  do  you  conceal  yourfelves  ?  B  go  k 
What  outrages  are  you  fubmitting  to?  Your 
friends,  your  relations,  your  chiefs,  your  defend- 
ers, the  obje&s  of  your  affe&ion  and  of  your 
veneration,  are  dragging  to  the  fcaffold  and  are 
going  to  be  plunged  into  obfeure  dungeons,  and 
you  remain  motionlefs  I  At  what  period  then, 
and  for  what  reafon,  will  you  expofe  yourfelves  to 
death  ?  Learn  at  lead  to  know  the  power  under 
whofe  authority  you  are  to  live.  Vile  rabble,  come 
and  learn  the  fate  that  awaits  you,  by  that  of  ci- 
tizens who  are  better  than  yourfelves. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  drawn 
to  the  colony  by  the  interefts  of  their  commer- 
cial affairs,  terrified  with  thefe  atrocious  adts> 
carried  their  a&ivity  elfewhere.  Defpair  made 
feveral  proprietors  of  rich  plantations  fbrfake 
them.  The  remainder  lived  in  mifery  and  op- 
preffion.  Thefe  unfortunate  people  would  have 
had  no  market  for  their  produ&ions,  nor  any 
means  of  procuring  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life,  had  it  not  been  for  fome  clandeftine  con- 
nexions which  they  carried  on  with  the  Englifli, 
who  trade  on  the  Mifliflippi,  one  of  the  tw6 
fhores  of  which  they  poffefs  and  enrich.  Their 
deftiny  mud  in  time  become  rather  lefs  difagree- 
able,  becaufe  the  communication  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  is  freed  from,  many  (hackles, 
and  becaufe  the  French  iflands  have  had  the  li- 
berty granted  them  of  obtaining  from  that  great 
province,  upon  their  own  (hips,  wood  and  fub- 
fiftence.  The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  hath  fo 
many  more  important  concerns  in  the  New  £e- 

mifphere, 
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fr  xv°K  wifphcrc,  that  it  may  be  foretold  they  will  neve* 

y.,,  -y-4,  j1  attend  fcrioufly  to  the  profperity  of  Louifiana. 

But  can  the  wretched  Gtuation  of  thefe  colo* 
nifts,  who  have  (ufiered  their  fellow-citizens  to 
be  maf&crcd,  excite  any  great  degree  of  com- 
paflbon?  Is  not  their  mifery  a  juft  puni  foment* 
which  they  have,  deferved  ?  Doth  not  their  coh- 
fcience,  chat  fevere  judge  of  all  our  obligations, 
inceflantly  reproath  them  in  the  following  terms : 
"  You  bad  honed  and  virtuous  magiftratfcsj  - 
Cf  whofe  care  was  employed  all  day  in  contri- 
€€  buting  to -your  happinefs,  and  in  watching 
"  over  your  fafety  in  the  night,  and  over  your 
"  intcrefts  during  the  whole  year;  you  had 
<c  among  you  fellow-citi2ens,  who  loved  and  who 
"  fuccourcd  you,  and  mod  of  them  were  at- 
<c  tached  to  you  by  the  mod  facred  tics.  They 
cc  were  either  your  fathers,  your  brothers*  or 
"  your  children  ;  and  you  have  quietly  fuffercd 
cc  them  to  be  led  to  the  fcafibld,  or  loaded  with 
u  chains.  You  walk  with  unfeeling  indifference 
"  over  the  (tones  which  they  have  ftained  with 
cc  their  blood !  You  bow  yourfclves  down  before 
cc  their  executioners,  and  obey  their  orders !  Your 
<c  cowardice  mud  be  puniflied  with  the  coward's 
<c  fate,  and  the  punifhment  muft  ftill  continue* 
€€  till  the  exertions  of  a  noble  refentment  (hall 
•*  juftify  you  to  yourfelves  and  to  u$." 

Let  us  now  fee  what  has  been  the  fate  of  Ca* 
ftada,  which  hath  likewife  changed  its  mother* 
country. 

SSbittbT      At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  country  was 
vuLhu      lti  *  ^atc  °^  weaknefs  and  mifery  not  to  be  con- 

ceived. 
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*elved.    This  was  owen  to  the  French  who  firft  »  2.?  K 

came  there,  and  who  rather  threw  themfeives  into  l.  mjt. 

-  this  country  than  fettled  in  it.  Moft  of  them  had 
done  nothing  more  than  run  about  the  woods  \ 
the  more  fenfible  among  them  had  attempted 
fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  or  plan*.  A 
piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built  upon, 
was  as  haftily  forfaken.  The  expences,  however, 
the  government  had  laid  out,  together  with  the 
profits  of  the  fur  trade,  afforded  at  intervals  to 
the  inhabitants  a  tolerable  fub&ftence*  hut  a  fc- 
ries  of  unfortunate  wars  foon  deprived  them  of 
4thefe  advantages.  In  1714,  the  exports  from 
Canada  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  *.  This  fum,  added  to  350,000  livres  f, 
which  the  government  font  over  every  year,  wias  • 

3II  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  for  the,  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe* 
Apd  indeed  thefc  were  fo  few,  that  the  generality 

.  were  reduced  to  wear  Ikins  like  the  Indians.  Such 
was  the  diftrefsful  fituation  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  twenty  thoufand  French,  fuppofed  to  inhabit 
thefe  immenfe  regions. 

Tns  happy  fpirit*  which  at  that  time  animated  Popofctfo* 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  roufed  Canada  Mddutri*  ' 
from  that  ftate  of  lethargy  in  which  it  had  4b  long  Kt«£? 
been  plunged.     It  appears  from  the  efcimates 
taken  in  1753  and  1738,  which  were  nearly  equal, 
that  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  91,000  fouls, 
exclufivc  of  the  regular  troops,  whefe  numbers 

**  12,5001.  f  14,5831.  6s.  ad. 

« 
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B  2  J?  K  varied  according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  the 
colony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  al- 
lies difperfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1 200  leagues 
in  length,  and  of  con  Oder  able  bread  th,  nor  the 
16,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the 
French  fettlements,  or  in  their  neighbourhood. 
None  of  thefe  were  ever  confidered  as  fubje&s, 
though  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  a  great  European 
colony:  the  fmalleft  clans  ftill  preferved  their 
independence.  All  men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the 
favage  only  enjoys  it.  Not  only  the  whole  na- 
tion, but  every  individual,  is  truly  free.  The  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  independence  influences  all  his 
thoughts  and  a&ions.  He  would  enter  the  palace 
of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he 
would  the  cottage  of  a  peafant,  and  neither  be 
dazzled  with  his  fplendour  nor  awed  .  by  hi* 
power.  It  is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is 
his  equal,  that  he  loves  and  refpedts;  but  he  would 
hate  a  mafter,  and  deftroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in 
three  cities.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is 
1 500  leagues  diftant  from  France,  and  1  so  leagues 
from  the  fea.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula,  made  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  corn* 
mands  a  profpeft  over  ejitenfive  fields,  which 
ferve  tp  enrich  it,  and  over  a  very  fafe  road  that 
will  admit  upwards  of  two  hundred  Chips.  It  U 
three  miles  in  circumference.  Two  thirds  of  this 
circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks, 
which  are  a  better  fecurity  than  the  fortifications 

created 
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.  ercfted  on  the  ramparts  that  divide  the  pcninfula.  book 
The  houfes  are  tolerably  well  built.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  computed  at  about  io/xto  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1759.     This  place  was  the 
.  centre  of  commerce  and  the  feat  of  government* 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years 
later  than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues 
higher,  was  raifed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the 
trade  with  the  northern  Indians,  But  this  fettle- 
ment,  though  promifing  at  firft,  never  contained 
more  than  1500  inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur  trade 
was  foon  diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried 
entirely  to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and 
ftlmoft  four  broad,  formed  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, fixty  leagues  above  Quebec.  It  is  the  moft 
temptrate,  pleafant,  and  fruitful  fpot  in  all  the 
country*  A  few  huts  thrown  up  thefe  as  it  were 
by  chance  in  1640,  were  improved  to  a  regular 
built  town,  which  contained  four  thoufand  inha- 
bitants.  At  firft  it  lay  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
the  favages;  but  was  afterwards  inclofed  with 
flight  pallifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,  conftru&ed 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements*  It  fell 
to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obliged 
the  French  to  ereft  forts  higher  up  the  country, 
to  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

The  other  cojonifts,  who  were  not  contained 
within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live 
in  towns,  but  were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence*    None  were  to  be  feen 

pear  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  foil  is 

uneven 
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book  uneven  and  barren,  and.where  no.corn  will  ripen. 

'  The  firft  habitations  to  the  fouth,  were  built  at 
fifty  leagues,  and  to  the  north,  at  twenty  leagues 
below  Quebec;  they  were  at  a  great  diftapce  from 
each  other,  and  their  produce  was  but  indifferent. 
No  very  fertile  fields  were  to  be  found  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  capital,  and  they  improved 
as  one  approached  Montreal.  There  cannot  be  >a 
more  beautiful  profpe&  than  the  rich; borders  of 
that  long  and  broad  canal.  Detached  woods  add- 
ing* beauty  to  the  tops  of  the  verdant  mountains, 
meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with 
ripening  corn,  fmall  ftreams  of  water  flowing  down 
to  the  river,  churches  and  caftles  feon  at  intervals 
through  the  trees,  exhibited  a  fuocctfEo^of  the 
pwft  inchanting  views.  This  initer^ipgrfc^did 
not  extend  far  beyond  the  river>.and  for  the  follow- 
ing reafon:  when  the  French  miniftry  undertook 

•to form  afettlement  in  Canada,;  they  gave  fome**. 

.tent  to  thofe  aftive  or  unfortunate  jm^jafeoweye 
defirous  of  fettling  there.  But  as  t^e  c^om  pb^rv- 

.ed  at  Paris,  which  ordains,  that  ajlthe  defendants 

,  of  the  head  of  a  family  (hall  have  an  equal  ihare  in 
the  inheritance,  was  introduced  in  the  colony  *t 

.  the  fame  tiare,  this  -domain  .was  reduced  to  liu]e 
or  nothing  by  a  number  of  (hares  which  were  di- 
vided among  a  long  feries  of  generations. 

If  the  whole  of  the  eftate  had  been  fecured  to 

the  eldeft  fon,  as  the  public  good  required,  tile 

province  would  have  taken  another  turn.    The 

father,  urged  to  oeconomy  and  labour  by  thedefire 

•  of  providing  for  his  other  children,  would, hate 

required 
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required  more  lands,  cdvered  them  with  buildirigs, 
flocks,  and  cultures,  and  upon  thefe  plantations 
he  wouid  have  placed  his  numerous  pofterity.  The 
new  proprietors  would  in  their  turn  have  followed 
this  proper  example  of  paternal  affection,  and  the 
whole  colony  would  in  time  have  been  entirely 
peopled  and  cultivated. 

Thb  advantages  of  this  policy,  which  had 
deaped  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
were  at  length  perceived  by  them  in  1745.  They 
forbad  the  further  divifion  of  any  plantation  which 
fhould  not  have  an  acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and 
thirty  or  forty  in  depth.  This  regulation  did  not 
remedy  the  mifchiefs  occafloned  by  two  ages  of 
ignorance,  but  it  put  a  (top  to  an  inconvenience, 
which  in  the  end  muft  have  deftroyed  the  co- 
lony. 

This  plan  of  inequality    in  the   divifion  of 
effaces,    will   be  conGdered  by  the  vulgar  as  a 
fyftem  of  inhumanity  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture; but.  can  there  be  any  foundation  for  fuch  a 
reproach  ?   Can  a  man  who  hath  ended  his  career 
preferve  any  rights  ?     Doth  he  not  lofe^them  all 
when  he  ceafes  to  breathe  ?  When  the  Almighty 
deprives  him  of  life,  doth  he  not  deprive  him  of 
every  thing  that  had  any  relation  to  it  ?     Ought 
his  laft  will  to  have  any  influence  over  the  genera- 
tions which  fucceed  him  ?  Certainly  not.  As  long 
as  he  lived,  he  hath  enjoyed  with  reafon  the  lands 
which  he  cultivated.     At  his  death  they  belong 
to  the  firft  pcrfon  who  (hall  take  poflelBon  of 
them  and  cultivate  them.     This  is  the  law  of 
nature.     If  another  order  of  things  hath:  been 
Vol.  VII.  .     C  eftablilhed 
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B  xv?  K  eftabliflied  throughout  almoft  the  who\e  of  the 
globe,  this,  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  focial 
inftitutionsr  Their  laws  have  derogated  from 
thofe  of  nature,  to  fecure  tranquillity,  to  en- 
courage induftry,  and  to  confirm  liberty.  The 
government  will  have  a  right  to  a£t  as  they  have 
done,  when  they  (hall  think  it  proper  for  the  in- 
terefts  and  for  ;he  common  happinefs  of  therriem- 
bers  of  the  community,  and  confequently  in  a 
more  or  lefs  favourable  manner  to  one  individual 
or  another.  Among  the  feveral  poflible  infti- 
tutions  refpe&irig  the  inheritance  of  the  citizens 
after  their  deceafe,  there  is  one  which  would  per- 
haps meet  with  fome  approbation.  This  is,  that 
the  eftates  of  the  deceafed  fhould  return  to  the 
mafs  of  the  public  funds,  to  be  employed  firfl: 
towards  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  after  that, 
to  reftore  perpetually  a  kind  of  equality  between 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  ;  when  thefe  two  im- 
portant objects  had  been  fulfilled,  the  reft  fhould 
be  appropriated  to  the  rewarding  of  virtue  and 
the  encouraging  of  talents. 

But  to  return  to  Canada :  there  nature  herfelf 

directed  the  labours   of  the  hufbandman,    and 

taught  him  that  watery  and  fandy  grounds,  and 

thofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir- tree,  and  the  cedar 

grew  folitary,  were  unfavourable  to  agriculture; 

but  wherever  he  foijnd  a  foil  covered  with  maple, ^ 

oak,  beech,  hornbeam,  and  fmall  cherry  trees,  he 

might   reafonably  expert   an  abundant  crop  of 

wheat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  tpbacco, 

pulfe,  and  pot-herbs  in  great  plenty,  and  of  all 

kinds,  . 

Most 
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Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  fheep,  B  ^v?.  K 
whofe  wool  was  very  valuable  to  them  ;  ten  or  a 
dozen  milch  cows,  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the 
plough.     The  cattle  were  fmall,  but  their  fleftv 
was  excellent,  and  thefe  people  lived  much  better, 
than  our  country  people  do  in  Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  thev  could  af- 
ford  tor  keep  a  number .  of  Jiorfes  j  which  were 
not  fine,  but  fit  for  drudgery,  and  able  to  per- 
form journies  of  amazing  length  upon  the  fnfew. 
And  indeed  the  colonift*  took  fuch  delight  in 
in  creating  the  breed  of  them,  that  in  winter 
time  they  would  feed  them  with  the  corn  ^hich 
they  themfelves  wanted  fometimes  at  another 
feafon. 

<  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French* 
difperfed  or  collefted  on  tjie  banks  of  the  river 
St.  JLawrence.  Above  the  head  of  the  river,  and 
in  what  is  called  the  Upper-country,  there  wera 
8000  more,  who  were  rather  addi&ed  to  hunting- 
and  trade  than  to  hufbandry* 

Their  firft  fettlement  Was  Catarakui,  Or  Fort 
Frontenac,  built  in  1671,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  to  flop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifh 
and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place  ferved  as  a 
harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and  trading  veffels 
belonging  tothis  great  lake,  which  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a  fea,  and,  where  ftorma 
are  almoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  each  of 
which  meafures  three  hundred  leagues  id  circum- 
ference, lies  a  tradt  of  land  fourteen  leagues  in 

G  2  extent. 
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*  xv?  K  ntcnt'  This  tra&  *s  interfcdcd  towards  the 
middle  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which 
from  its  height,  breadth!  and  (hape,  and  from 
the  quantity  and  inripetuofity  of  its  waters,  is 
juftly  accounted  the  moil  wonderful  cataract  in 
the  world..  It  was  above  this  grand  and  awful 
water-fall,  that  France  had  ere&cd  fortifications, 
with  a  deiign  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying 
their  furs  to  the  rival  naiJQn, 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Streight,  which 
exceeds  all  Canada^for  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate^ the  beauty  and  varifety  of  the  Jandfcapcs, 
the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  profufion  of  game 
and  fifh.'  Nature  has  lavifhed  all  her  blcffings 
to  enrich  this  beautiful  fpot.  But  this  was  not 
the  motive  that  determined  -the  French  to  fettle 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century* 
It  was  the  vicinity  ©f  feveral  Indian  nations* 
who  could  fupply  them  with  confiderablc  quan- 
tities of  furs  i  and,  indeed,  this  trade  increafed 
very  faft. 

The  fuccefc  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal ' 
to  the  poflfc  of  Michillimakinach,  a  hundred 
leagues  fuFther,  between  the  lake  Michigan, 
the  lake  Huron,  and  the  lake  Superior,  which 
are  all  three  navigable.  The  grcateft  part  of  the 
trade  which  ufed  to  be  carried  on  there  with  the 
natives,  was  transferred  to  the  Streight,  where  it 
continued. 

Beside  the  forts  already  mentioned*  there  vvere 

fome  of  lefs  note,  built  in  different  parts  of  the 

country,  either  upon  rivers,,  or  at  the  openings  be- 

10  tweea 
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'  tween  the  mountains*  for  the  firftfentiment  which  B  Jv?  * 
intercft  infpires,  is  that  of  miftruft,  and  its  firft  u^y^j 
impulfe  is  that  of  attack  or  defence.  Each  of 
thefe  forts  was  provided  with  a  garrifon,  which 
defended  the  French  who  were  fettled  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  There  were  in  all  eight  thoufaftd  fouls, 
who  inhabited  the  upper  country. 

Few  of  the  colon ifts  had  juch  manners  as  it  Mtimen  <* 
could  hare  been  wifhed  they  had  had.  Thofe  cLJfa*. 
whom  rural  labours  fixed  in  the  country,  allowed 
only  a  few  moments  to  the  care  of  their  flocks* 
and  to  other  indifpenfable  occupations;  during  the 
winter.  The  reft  of  the  time  was  paffed  in  idle- 
nefs,  at  public  houfes,  or  in  running  along  the 
fnow  in  (ledges,  in  imitation  of  the  mod  diftin-  • 
guifhed  citizens.  When  the  return  of  the  fpring 
called  them  out  to  the  neceffary  labours  of  the 
field,  they  ploughed  '  the  ground  fuperficially 
without  ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly, 
and  then  returned  to  their  former  indolent  man- 
ner of  life  till  harveft-time.  In  a  country  where 
the  people  were  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  by 
the  day,  every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  in 
their  own  crops  j  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  of 
that  (prightly  joy,  which  on  a  fine  fummer's  day 
enlivens  the  reapers,  while  they  are  gathering  in 
their  rich  harveft. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owen  to 
fcveral  caufes.  The  exceffive  cold  in  winter,  ' 
which  froze  up  the  rivers,  totally  put  a  flop  to 
the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  They  contracted 
fuch  a  habit  of  idlenefs  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fpvere  wepther  for  eight  months  fucceffively* 

G  3  that 
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B  Svl  *  that  labour  appeared  infupportable  to  them  even 
in  the  .fined  weather.  The  numerous  feftivals 
prefcribed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  its  in- 
creafe  to  their  eftablifoment,  prevented  the  firft 
exertion,  as  well  as  they  interrupted  the  progrefs 
of  induftry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply 
with  that  fpecies  of  devotion  that  flatters  their 
Indolence.  Laftly,  a  pafiion  for  war,  which  had 
bcen*purpofely  encouraged  among  thefe  bold  and 
courageous  men,  made  them  averfe  from  the 
labours  of  husbandry.  Their  minds  were  fo  en- 
tirely captivated  with  military  glory,  that  they 
thought  only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it 
without  pay* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the 
capital,  fpent  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  fummer, 
in  a  conftant  fcene  of  diffipation.  They  were 
alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  tp 
rhe  pleafures  of  imagination  ;  they  had  no  tafte 
for  arts  or  fciences,  for- reading  or  inftru&ion. 
Their  only  pafiion  was  amufement,  and  perfons 
of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  affemblies. 
This  manner  of  life  confiderably  increafed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  women,  who  were  poffeffed  of  every 
attradtion,  except  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul, 
which  alone,  conftitute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of 
beauty.  Lively,  gay,  and  addifted  to  coquetry 
and  gallantry,  they  were  more  fond  of.infpiring 
than  feeling  the  tender  paffions.  There  appeared 
in  both  fexes  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than 
/virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  fenfe 
of  honour  than  re^l  honefty.  Superftition  took 
place  of  naorality,  which  will  always  be  the  pgfc, 

wherever 
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wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremo-  B  5  °  K 
nics  will  com  pen  fate  for  good  works*  and  that  ^  v'  * 
crimes  arc  expiated  by  prayers. 

Idleness,  prejudice,  and  levity,  would  never  Form  of  go- 
have  gained  fuch  an  afcendanc  in  Canada,  had  the  Irubufte* 
government  been  careful  to  turn  the  attention  **£&!* 
of  the  people  to  lafting  and  ufeful  objefts.     But  "^chcui- 
all  the  colonifts  ware  required,  to  pay  an  implicit  *«*««»»  m- 
obedience  to  a  mere  military  authority.     They  fi(hi7g,  ex. 
were  unacquainted  with  the  flow  and  fure  prpcefs  JX^ 
of  laws.     The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  dele- 
gates, was  an  oracle,  which  they  were  not  even 
at  liberty  to  interpret  j   an  awful  decree,  which 
they   were   to   fubmit  to  without  examination* 
Delays  £nd  reprefentations  were  fo  many  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped 
a  power  of  punifhing  or  abfolving  merely  by  his 
word.     He  had  the  authority  of  difpenling  all  fa* 
vours  and  penalties,  rewards  and  pqni&ments ; 
the  right  of  imprifoning  without  the  fhadow  of  a 
crim£,  and: the  (till  more  formidable  right  of  en- 
forcing a  reverence  for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  a&s 
of  juftice,   though  they  were  but  the  irregular 
Tallies  of  his  own  caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not 
e-xerci&d  in  matters  of  military  difcipline  and  po- 
litical adminiftration  only,  but  extended  even  to 
civil  jurifdi&ion.  The  governor^  decided  abfo- 
lutely,  and  without  appeal,  all  differences  arifing 
between  the  colonifts.  Thefe  contefts  were  for- 
tunately very  rare,  in  a  country  where  all  things 
might  almoft  be  faid  to   be  in  common.    This 

G  4  dangerous 
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*  xvi  *  dangerous  authority  fubfifted  till  1663,  at  which 
period  a  tribunal  was  created  in  the  capital  for 
thedefinitive  trial  of  all  caufes  depending, through- 
put the  colony.  The  cuftom  of  Paris,  modified 
in  conformity  to  local  circumftances,  formed  the 
,  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by 
a  nhbtture  of  revenue  laws.  The  adtqiniftfatioii 
of  the  finances  in  Canada,  only  required  a  fcW 
fines  of  alienation,  a  trifling  contribution  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  towards 
maintaining  the  fortifications,  and  fomc  duties 
ppon  all  goods  imported  and  exported.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  united,  brought  no  more  than 
560,200  livres  *  into  the  treafury,  in  the  moft 
flourishing  times  of  the  colony* 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  government,  but 
were  burthened  with  other  charges.  At  the  firft 
eftabliftiment  of  th^  colony,  the  king  rewarded 
his  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  others  of  his 
fubjefts,  whom  he  wifhed  to  remunerate  or  to 
enrich,  with  grants  of  land,  from  two  to  fin 
leagues  fquare.  Thefe  great  proprietors,  who 
were  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  and  unflcilled  in 

1 

agriculture,  were  unable  to  manage  fuch  vaft 
eftates,  and  were  therefore  under,  a  necefiity  of 
making  over  their  lands  to  veteran  foldiers,  or  to 
the  colonifts,  for  a  perpetual  annuity. 

Each  of  thefe  vaffals  was  commonly  allowed 
ninety  acres  of  land,  and  engaged  to  pay  an- 

*  10,841 1.  13s.  4d, 
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dually  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  one  or  two  fols  *  b  o  o  * 
per  acre,  and  a  meafrme  of  corn  for  the  entire 
grant.  Hie  J  ike  wife  engaged  to  work  in  the 
Jord's  mill,  and  to  cede  to  him,  for  the  miller's 
fees,  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  floor ;  he  alio  en- 
gaged to  pay  one  twelfth  for  the  fines  of  aliena- 
tion, and  remained  fubjeft  to  the  lord's  right  of 
repur  chafe. 

1     There  have  been  writers  who  have  applauded, 
with  cnthufiafm,  a  fyftcm  which  appeared  proper 
to  confirm  order  and  fubordinatjon.     But  was 
not  this  introducing  into  America  the  image  of 
the  feudal  government  which  for  fo  long  a  time 
had  occafioned  the  ruin  of  Europe  ?    Was  ic  not 
giving  fubfiftence  to  a  great  number  of  idle 
pcrfons,.  at  the  cxpence  of  the  only  clafs  of  citw 
Kens  with  which  an  infant  ftate  ought  to  be 
peopled  ?  The  burthen  of  an  annuitant  nobility 
was  ftill  increafed  to  thefe  ufeful  colonifts,  by  the 
additional  weight  of  the  exactions  of  the  clergy. 
This  rapacious  body  obtained  of  the  mini  (try,  in 
1663,  that  they  fhould  receive  the  thirteenth  part 
of  all  that  the  foil  jhould produce  by  the  labour  of 
man,  and  of  all  that  it  Jhould  produce  Jpontaneotfa* 
This  intolerable  vexation,  in  a  country  which 
was  not  yet  well  fettled,  had  lafted  four  years, 
when  the  fupremc  council  of.  Quebec  took  upon 
themfelves,  in  1667,  to  reduce  the  tithes  to  a 
twenty-fixth,  and  an  edi&  of  1769  confirmed  this 
regulation.;  which  was  ftill  too  favourable  to  th* 
priefb, 

•  A,  halfpenny  or  a  penny. 

So 
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So  many  impediments  previoufly  oppofed  to 
the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  difabled  the  colony 
from  paying  for  the  neceffaries  that  came  from  the 
mother-country.  The  French  miniftry  were  at 
la  ft  fo  folly  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  after 
having  always  obftinately  oppofed  the  eftablifli- 
jnent  of  rqanufa£fcures  in  America,  they  thought 
it  their  intereft  even  to  promote  them  in-  1706. 
But  thofe  late  encouragements  had  very  little 
effed,  and  the  united  induftry  of  the  colonifts 
could  never  produce  more  than  a  few  coarfc 
linens,  and  fome  very  bad  woollens. 

The  filheries  were  not  much  more  attended  to 
than  the  manufactures.  The  only  one  that  could 
become  an  object  of  exportation  was  that  of  the 
feal.  This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  theclafsof 
fifh,  though  he  be  not  dumb;  he  is  always  produced 
on  land,  and  lives  more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the 
water.  His  head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  maf- 
tiff.  He  has  fouf  paws,  which  are  very  fhort, 
efpecially  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather 
to  crawl  than  to  walk  upon.  They  are  fhaped 
like  fins,  but  the  fore- feet  have  claws.  His  fkin 
is  hard  and  covered  with  ihort  hair.  He  is  at 
ftrft  white,  but  tprns  fandy  or  black,  as  he  grows 
up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  thefe  three  different 
colours. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  feals.  The 
larger  one  fometimes  weighs  two  thoufand 
pounds,  and  feems  .tp.  have  a  fliarper.fnout  than 
the  others.     The  fmall  ones,  whofe  fkin  is.  com? 

• 

monly  marbled,  are  a£Hve,  and  more  dextrous 
in  extricating  themfelves  out  of  the  fnares  that 

are 
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arc  laid  for  them.    The  Indians  have  the  art  B  o°  K 
of  taming  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow 
them. 

TftEv  couple  upon  the  rocks,  and  fomctimes 
on  the  ice,  and  it  is. there  alfo  that  the  dams  bring 
forth  their  young*  They  commonly  bear  two, 
and  they  ufually  fuckle  them  in  the  water,  but 
more  frequently  on  land.  When  they  want  to 
reach  them  to  fwim,  it  is  faid  they  carry  them 
upon  their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into 
the  water,  then  take  them  up  again,  arid  proceed 
in  this  manner  till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
fwim  of  thetnfelves.  Mod  little  birds  flutter 
about  from  fpray  to  fpray,  before  they  venture  to 
fly  abroad  j  the  eagle  carries  her  young*  tq  train 
them  up  to  encounter  the  boifterous  winds ;  it  is 
not  therefore  furprifing,  that  the  feal,  produced 
on  land,  fhould  ufe  her  little  ones. to  live  under 
water. 

.  This  amphibious  animal  is  fifhed  for  only  on 
the  Labrador  coaft.  The  Canadians  go  to  this 
-•frozen  and  almoft  uninhabitable  coaft,  towards 
the  middle  of  Odtober,  and  remain  there  till 
the  beginning  of  June.  They  place  their  nets 
between  the  continent  and  a  few  fmall  iflands 
at  a  little  diftance.  The  feals,  who  commonly 
come  in  fhoals  from  the  eaft,  attempt  to  pafs 
thofe  kinds  of  ftreights,  and  are  caught.  When 
they  are  conveyed  to  land,  they  remain  frozen 
there  till  the  month  of  May.  They  are  then 
thrown  into  hot  kettles,  from  whence  their  oil 
flows  into  another  veffel,.  where  it  cools.  Seven 
pr  eight  of  thefe  animals  yield  a  hogfhead  of  oil. 

The 
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*  **  *  Thi  fkin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  far 
muffs,  but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks*  and  to 
make  (hoes  and  boots*  When  it  is  well  taaaedt 
the  grain  is  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
If  it  be  not  quite  fo  fine,  it  prefcrves,  however* 
its  colour  longer. 

The  flelh  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  when  boiled 
down  to  oil.  This  oil  keeps  clear  for  a  long  time* 
has  no  bad  fmell,  and  leaves  no  fedktient.  It  is 
ufed  for  burning  and  dreffing  leather. 

Five  or  fix  uhall  fliips  were  fitted  out  yearly 
from  Canada  for  the  feal  fifhery ;  and  one  or  two 
lefs  for  the  Caribbee  iflands.  It  received  from  the 
i (lands  nine  or  ten  veflcls  laden  with  rum,  mo* 
lafles,  coffee,  and  fugar;  and  from  France  about 
thirty  (hips,  the  lading  of  which  together  might 
amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  la  ft  wars, 
which  was  the  moft  flourifhing  period  of  the  co- 
lony, the  exports  did  not  exceed  1,200,00a 
livres*  in  furs,  800,000  f  in  beaver,  250,000  ;£ 
in  feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour  and  peas,  and 
1 50,000  litres  §  in  wood  of  all  kinds.  Theft 
feveral  articles  put  together,  amounted  only  to 
25650,000  livres  ||  a  year  3  a  fum  fufficient  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  lent  from  the  mo- 
ther-country. The  government  made  up  th* 
deficiency. 

*  50,000!.  +  33»333*-  6s-  *<!• 

t  10,416!.  13s.  4<I.  §  6,250!. 
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Whbh  the  French  were  firft  in  pofleffion  of  Ca-  *  *  *  * 
nacU,  they  had  very  little  fpecie.  The  fmall  quan-  *  ■-»■  Li 
tity  that  was  brought  in  frtm  time  to  time  by  the  £aSj3£i 
new  fetlers,  did  not  continue  in  the  country,  JlfSSSbf 
becaufe  the  neceffitous  ftate  of  the  colony  fooo  !°  *** 
occafioned  it  to  return.    This  was  a  great  ob-  SS  m 
ftade  to  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and  agricul-  wc^^d? 
tore.     In  1670,  the  court  of  Vcr&iHcs  coined  ^eftVher 
a  particular  fort  of  money  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  Jgf  2JJ 
French  fettlements  in  America,  and  fet  a  nomi-  how\h«y 
nal  Value  upon  it,  one- fourth  above  the  current  ST"1*' 
coin  of  the  mother-country.  *  But  this  expedient 
was  not  productive  of  the  advantages  that  were 
expe&ed,   at  leaft  with  regard  to  New  France. 
They   therefore   contrived   to  fubftkute  paper 
currency  in  (lead  of  metal,   for  the  payment  of 
the  troops,  and  other  expences  of  government. 
This  fucceeded  till  the  year  17 13,  when  the  en- 
gagements that  had  been  made  with  the  admi- 
niftrators  of  the  colony  were  not  faithfully  ob- 
served.   Their  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
the  treafury  of  the  mother-country  were  not  ho- 
noured, and  from  that  time  fell  into  difcredit. 

* 

They  were  at  laft  paid  off  in  ,1720,  with  the  lofs 
of  five- eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  ufe  of 
fpecie  in  Canada :  but  this  expedient  laded  only 
two  years.  The  merchants  found  it  troublefome, 
fchargeablcjand  hazardous  to  fend  money  toFrance, 
and  fodid  all  the  colon  ids  who  had  any  remittances 
to  make ;  fo  that  they  were  the  firft  to  folicit  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  paper- currency.  This  confid- 
ed of  cards,  on  which  were  damped  the  arms  of 

France^ 
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*  xvl  *  FTancrc  an<*  Navarre,  and  they  werefigned  by  the 
governor,  the  ihtendant,  and  the  comptroller*: 
They  were  of  twenty*four  *,  twelve  f,  fix-J, .  andr 
three  livres  |U  and  of  thirty  $,  fifteen  ^,  andvfc* 
ven  fols  and  a  half***  The  value  of  the  whohj 
number  thatwas  made  out,  did  not -exceed  a  mil- 
lion of  livres  ft*  When  this  Aim  was  not  foffi* 
cient  for  the  public  exigencies,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  orders  figned  only  by  the  intendant* 
This  was  the  firft  abufe  ;  but  one  of  ftill  greater 
confequence  was,  that  their  number  was  unlimio 
ed.  The  fmaHcft  were  of  twenty  fols  JJ,  and 
the  higheft  of  a  hundred  livres  ||||.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent papers  circulated  in  the  colony,  and  fup-> 
plied  the  want  of  fpecie  till  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. This  was  the  lateft  feafon  for  the  fhips  to 
fail  from  Canada*  Then  all  this  paper-currency 
was  turned  into  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in 
France  by  the  government,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  made  ufe  of  the  \alue.  But  they  were ib 
multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal  trea- 
fury  could  no  longer  anfwer  fuch  large  demands, 
and  was  forced  to  protraft  the  payment.  An  un- 
fortunate war  thai  broke  out  two  years  after,  fo 
increafed  their  number,  that  at  laft  they  were  pro- 
hibited. This  prefently  raifed  the  price  of  all 
commodities  to  an  immoderate  degree ;  and  as, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war, 
the  king  was  the  chief  confumer,  he  alone  bore 
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the  lofs  arifing  from  the  difcarded  paper,  and  from  B  £v<>  * 
the  dearnefs  of  the  goods.  In  1759*  the  miniftry 
were  obliged  to  (top  payment  of  the  Canada 
bills,  till  their  origin  and  their  real  value  could 
be  traced.  They  amounted  to  an  alarming, 
number.  • 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Ca- 
nada, which  in  1729  did  not  exceed  400,000 
livres  f>  and  before  1749  never  were  greater  thai* 
1,700,000  J,  were  immenfe  after  that  period. 
The  year  1750  coft  2,100,000  fl;  the  year  1751, 
2,700,000$*  theyear  175a,  4,090,000 f;  the  year 

1753*  5>3°°>000*#i  ^e  year  1754, 4,450,000ft; 
the  year  1755,  6,100,000  Jt  >  the  year  1756, 
M>300,boo|lh  the  year  1757,  19,250,000  §§5 
the  year  1758,  27,900,000  ff ;  the  year  1759, 
26,000,000 16*  s  the  firft  eight  months  of  the 
year  1760,  13,500,000  fft*  Of  thefe  prodigious 
furns  80,000,000  J X t wcrc  due  at  the  peace. 

This  infamous  debt  was  traced  Up  to  its  origin. 
The  malverfations  were  horrid.  Some  perfons, 
who  had  become  delinquents  from  the  abufe  of 
the  unlimited  power  which  government  had 
granted  them,  were  degraded,  baniflied,  and 
dripped  of  part  of  their  plunder.  Others,  noc 
lefs  guilty,  by  diftributing  their  gold  with  a  lavifh 

f  i6,666I.  13s.  4d.  J  7r>833l«  6».  8d. 
I)  87,500!.                          *      §  112,5001. 

*H  170,4161,  13s.  4d.  **  220,8331.  6s.  gd. 

ft   185,416!.  13s.  4d.  tl  254,1661.  13s.  4d. 
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*  2v°  K  ^an^  ^fcapcd  refticution  and  infamy,  and  info- 
%  -v-u-  ltntly  enjoyed  tbt  fortune  they  had  acquired  by* 
fiich  criminal  means.  The  bills  of  exchange  were 
reduced  to  one  half,  and  the  orders  to  a  fourth 
part  of  their  value.  They  were  both  paid  in 
bonds  bearing  four  per  cent,  intereft,  which  fell 
into  the  greatcft  difcredit. 

In  the  debt  of  eighty  millions*,  the  Canadians 
were  holders  of  thirty- four  millions  f  in  orders, 
and  feven  millions  £  in  bills  of  Exchange.  Their 
paper  was  fubjc&ed  to  the  general  regulation: 
but  Great  Britain,  whofe  fubje&s  they  were  be- 
come, obtained  for  them  an  indemnity  of  thre* 
millions  fl  in  bonds,  and  fix  hundred  thoufand 
livres  §  in  fpecie ;  fo  that  they  received  fifty-five 
per  cent,  upon  their  bills  of  exchange*  and  thir- 
ty-four per  cent,  upon  their  orders. 
Adwnfi-  |r  Canada  Jiid  not  deferve  thefe  facrifices  from 
Fiance  the  toother-country,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  power 
derived  f'oro  that  gave  laws  to  it.  Nature  had  made  this 
c'ftada"  country  proper  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  which  are  here  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and 
liable  to  few  accidents,  becaufe  when  fown  in 
May,  they  are  gathered  before  the  end  of  Au- 
guft.  The  wants  of  the  American  iflands,  and 
of  part  of  Europe,  fecure  the  fale  of  them  at  an 
advantageous  price.  Neverthelefs,  no  more  wheat 
was  ever  cultivated  than  what  was  necefTary  for 
the  colon  ids,  who  were  even  fometimes  reduced 

*  3»333>333l-  6s-  *<••  t  1. 4.16,6661.  13s.  4<1. 
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to  the  neccflity  of  drawing  their  fubfiftencc  from  B  %£  * 

» 

foreign  markets.  *■ 

If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extend- 
ed, the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed. 
There  is  fuch  plenty  of  pafture-ground  and  of 
acorns,  that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  bred 
oxen  and  hogs  enough  to  fupply  the  French  iflands 
with  beef  and  pork,  without  having  recourfe  to  - 
Irilh  beef.  Poflibly,  thefe  cattle  might  in  time  , 
have  increafed  fufficiently  to  furnifh  the  traders 
of  the  mother-country.  ' 

The  fame  advantages  could  not  have  been 
obtained  from  their  fheep,  even  if  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  had  not  fet  an  invincible  obftacle  to 
their  multiplication.  Their  fleece,  which  muft 
always  be  coarfc,  can  only  be  ufefully  employed 
in  the  colony  itfelf,  for  fluffs  of  a  more  or  lefs  or- 
dinary kind,     i 

The  fame  thing  cannot  be  faid  of  the  Gin- 
feng.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefe  procure 
from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tartary,  and  which  they 
buy  at  the  weight  of  gold,  was  found  in  1720 
by  the  Jefuit  Lafitau,  in  the  forefts  of  Canada, 
where  it  grows  very  common.  It  was  foon  car- 
ried to  Canton,  where  it  was  much  efteemed,  and 
fold  at  an  extravagant  price.  The  Gin-feng, 
which  at  firft  fold  at  Quebec  for  thirty  or  forty 
fols  *  a  pound,  rofe  to  twenty-five  livres  f .  In 
1752,  the  Canadians  exported  this  plant  to  the 
value  of  500,000  livres  J.    There  was  fuch  a  dc- 

+  About  is.  6d.  on  an  average. 
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B  xv!  K  manc*  f°r  *c*  *!***  t'icy  wcrc  induced  t0  gather  ia 
}  ■    v *  ■'  May  what  ought  not  to  have  been  gathered  till 

September,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what  fhould 
have  been  dried  gradually  in  the  (hade.  This 
fpoilt  the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Canada,  in  the 
only 'country  in  the  world  where  it  could  find  a 
market;  and  the  colonifts  were  feverely  puniflied 
for  theif  exceflive  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  total  Iofs 
of  a  branch  of  commerce,  which,  if  rightly  ma- 
naged, might  have  proved  a  fource  of  opulence. 

Another  and  a  furer  plan  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  induftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron; 
mines  which  abound  in  thofe  parts.     Mr.  Dan- 
tic  hach  laboured  for  a  long  time  to  difcover  a 
certain  method  of  c lading  ail  the  kinds  of  iron 
that  are  known.     After  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments, the  detail  of  which*  would  be  improper 
here,  he  hath  found  that  the  iron  of  Styria  was 
the  belt.     The  fecond  bed  is  the  iron  of  North 
America,  of  Danemara  in  Sweden,  of  Spain,  of 
Bayonne,  of  Rouflillon,  of  the  country  of  Foix, 
'      of  Berri,  of  Thierache,  and  of  Sweden,  the  com- 
mon iron  of  France,  and  laftly,  that  of  Siberia,  * 
If  this  be  really  the  cafe,  what  advantage  might         J 
not  the  court  of  Verfailles  have  derived  from 
the  mine  which  was  difcovered  at  the  Trois  RU 
vie  res,  which  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth?  At  firft  it  was  only  care- 
lefsly  and  improperly  worked;  but  thefe  labours 
were*  increafed  and  improved,  by  a  blackfmith 
arrived  from  Europe  in  1739.    The  colony  made         1 
yfe  of  no  other  iron  than  this ;  fpme  fpecimen* 
of  it  were  even  exported,  but  there  the  matter 

retted. 
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retted.     This   negligence  was  the  more  inex-  B  g^  K 
cufable,  as  at  this  period  the  refolution  had  been 
taken,  after  much  hefitation,  to  form  a  naval  let- 
dement  in  Canada. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vaft 
region,  found  it  entirely  covered  with  forefts.  The 
principal  trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height, 
and  pines  of  all  fizes.  Thefe  woods,  when  felled, 
might  have  been  conveyed  with  cafe  down  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numberlefs  rivers 
that  fall  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable  fatality,  all 
thefe  treafures  were  overlooked  or  defpifed.  At 
length  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  was 
turned  towards  them;  and  fome  docks  were  con- 
ftruded  by  their  orders  at  Quebec,  for  building 
men  of  war:  but  this  buiinefs  was,  unfortunately, 
trailed  to  agents,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but 
their  own  private  intereft.  t 

The  timber  fhould  have  been  felled  upon  the 
hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  by 
contracting  its  fibres:  whereas  it  was  conftantly 
taken  from  marfliy  grounds,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  moifture  gives  it  a  loofer 
and  a  richer  texture.  Inftead  of  conveying  it  in 
barges,  they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place 
of  its  deftination,  where,  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  Inftead  of  being  put  under  (beds  when 
it  was  landed,  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  to  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  to  the  rains 
in  fpring  and  autumn.  It  was  then  conveyed  in- 
to the  dock-yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years, 

H  2  Negli- 
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B  xvi  K  Negligence  or  difhonefty  enhanced  the  price  of 
every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fails,  ropes, 
pitch,  and  tar,  were  imported  from  Europe  into  a 
country,  which,  with  a  little  iftduftry,  might  have 
fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  all 
thefe  materials.  This  bad  management  had 
brought  the  wood  of  Canada  enrirely  into-difre- 
pute,  and  effedtually  ruined  the  refources  which 
that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnifhed  the  manufactures  of  the 
mother-country  with  a  branch  of  trade  that  might 
almoft  be  called  an  exclufivc  one,  which  was  the 
preparation  %of  the  beaver.  This  commodity  at 
firft  was  fubjefted  to  the  opprelfive  reftraints  of 
monopoly.  The  India  company  could  not  but 
make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and  really  did 
fo.  What  they  bought  of  the  Indians  was  chiefly 
paid  for  in  Englifh  fcarlet  cloths,  which  thofe 
people  were  very  fond  of  wearing.  But  as  they 
could  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.*  more 
of  their  commodities  in  the  Englifh  fettlements 
than  the  company  chofe  to  give,  they  carried  thi- 
ther all  they  could  conceal  from  the  fearch  of  the 
company's  agents,  and  exchanged  their  beaver 
for  Englifh  cloth  and  India  callicoe.  Thus  did 
France,  by  the  abufe  of  an  inftitution  which  (he 
was  by  no  means  obliged  to  maintain,  deprive 
herfelf  of  the  double  advantage  of  furnifhing  ma- 
terials to  fome  of  her  own  manufactures,  and  o 
fecurxng  a  market  for  the  produce  of  others.  She 
was  equally  ignorant  of  the  facility  of  eftablilbing 
a  whale  filhery  in  Canada. 
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The  chief  fources  of  this  fifhery  are  Davis's  book 
Streights  and  Greenland.  Fifty  fhips  come  every 
year  into  the  former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  into  the  latter.  The  Dutch  are 
concerned  in  pnore  than  three-fourths  of  them. 
The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh, 
and  England.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  fitting  out  200  fhips  of  350  tons  bur- 
den, upon  an  average  muft  amount  to  10,000,00a 
of  livres  *.  The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated 
at  80,000  livres  f,  and  confequently  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fifhery  cannot  be  lefs  than  3, 200,000 
livres  J.  If  we  dedudt  from  this  the  profits  of  the 
feamen  who  are  employed  in  thefe  hard  and  dan- 
gerous voyages,  very  little  remains  for  the  mer- 
chants concerned  in  this  trade. 

These  circumftances  have  by  degrees  difgufted 
the  Bifcayans  of  a  trade,  in  which  they  were  the 
firfl:  adventurers.  -  Other  Frenchmen  have  not 
been  induced  to  take  it  up,  infomuch  that  the 
whale  fifhery  has  been  totally  abandoned  by  that 
nation,  which  of  all  others  confumed  the  greateft 
quantity  of  blubber,  whale* bone,  and  fperma- 
ceti. 

It  was  an  eafy  matter  to  take  it  up  again  in 
the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay,  which  is  clofe  to  the  excellent 
port  of  TadoufTac,  It  is  even  affirmed,  that  it 
hath  been  tried  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the  French 
Jn  Canada,  and  that  it  hath  been  interrupted  far 
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b  o  o  K  n0  other  rcafon  than  becaufc  the  profits  of  the 
fur-trade  were  more  cafy  and  mpre  rapid.  It  is, 
however*  certain,  that  the  fi(h<?ry  in  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  would  have  been  attended  with  lefs 
danger  and  lefs  expence,  than  at  Davis's  Streights 
or  Greenland.  It  hath  ever  been  the  fate  of  this 
colony,  that  the  beft  fchemes  with  regard  to  it 
have  not  been  purfued  with  perfeverance;  and 
that  in  particular  the  government  have  never  done 
any  thing  for  the  encouragement  of  the  whale 
fifliery,  which  might  have  proved  an  excellent 
nurfery  for  feamen,  and  given  to  France  a  new 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  fame  indifference  hath  been  carried  ftill 
further.  The  cod  fifh  frequent  particularly  the 
river  St,  Lawrence,  as  high  up  as  at  the  diftance 
of  fourfcore  leagues  from  the  fea.  They  may  be 
caught  as  they  pafs  over  this  vaft  fpace.  It  would, 
however,  be  advantageous  to  eftablifh  a' fettled 
filhery  at  the  harbour  of  Mont  Louis,  fnuared  at 
the  mouth  of  a  pleafant  river,  which  can  receive 
vcffels  of  one  hundred  tons  burden,  and  which 
fhelters  them  from  every  kind  of  danger.  The 
fifh  is  more  plentiful  there  than  any  where  elfe. 
Every  convenience  required  for  drying  the  fifh  is 
found  upon  the  fhores;  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  are  very  proper  for  pafture-grounds  or  cul- 
ture. Every  circumftance  induces  us  to  believe 
that  a  colony  would  profper  in  that  fituation. 
This  was  the  opinion  in  1697;  and  an  affociation 
^was  formed  at  this  period  to  begin  this  under- 
taking, by  the  attention  of  Riverin,  an  attive  and 
intelligent  man.  Numberlefs  obftacles  occafioned 

the 
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the  failure  of  this  projeft,  which  hath  been  fince  B  £  °  K 
refumcd,  but  vfcry  cartclefsly  executed.  This  was  a  -  —  »-*-j 
great  misfortune  for  Canada,  which,  had  it  been 
remarkable  for  any  fuccefs  of  this  kind,  would 
thereby  have  greatly  extended  its  connexions  with 
Europe  and  with  the  Weft  Indies. 

Every  circumftance,  therefore,  confpired  to 
promote  the  profperity  of  the  fettlements  in  Ca- 
nada, if  they  had  been  aflifted  by  the  men  who 
feemed  to  be  moft  interefted  in  them.  But  whence 
could  proceed  that  inconceivable  want  of  induftry, 
which  fuffered  them  to  remain  in  the  fame  wretch- 
ed ftate  they  were  in  at  firft  ? 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  nature  of  the  Dfficui- 
climate  prefented  fome  obftacles  to  the  efforts  of  iw«hai 
policy.     The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  up  for  ^XT* 
fix  months  in  the  year.     At  other  times  it  is  not  deri?e  *d* 
navigable  by  night,  on  account  of  thick  fogs,  fromc*. 
rapid  currents,  fand- banks,  and  concealed  rocks, 
which   make   it  even  dangerous  by  day-light. 
From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  the  river  is  only 
orafticable  for  veffels  of  three  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, and  even  thrfe  are  frequently  impeded  by 
terrible  winds,  which  detain  them  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  in  this  fhort  paflage.     From  Mont- 
real to  the  Lake  Ontario,  traders  meet  with  no 
lefs  than  fix  water-falls,  which  oblige  them  to  un- 
load their  canoes,  and  to  convey  them  and  their 
lading  a  confiderable  way  by  land. 

Far  from  encouraging  men  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  a  mifinformed  government 
planned  none  but- ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  Englifh  in  the  fur  trade,  they 
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B  xvi  K  cr*&ed  ^rce  and  thirty  forts,  at  a  great  diftancc 
from  each  other.  The  building  and  v id u ailing 
of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only  la- 
bours that  ought  to  have  engroffed  their  atten- 
tion. This  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and 
perilous  track.  i 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneaGnefs  that  the 
Indians  faw  the  formation  of  thefe  (ettlementSj 
which  might  endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpi- 
cions  induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the 
colony  was  feldom  free  from  war.  Ncceffity  made 
all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their  manly  and  mi- 
litary education  rendered  them  hardy  from  their 
youth,  and  fearlcfs  of  danger.  Before  they  h^d 
arrived  to  the  age  of  manhood,  they  would  tra- 
verfe  a  vaft  continent  in  the  fummcr-time  in  ca- 
noes, and  in  winter  on  foot*  through  ice  and 
fnow.  Having  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure 
fubfiftence  with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of 
ftarving ;  but  they  were  under  n'o  apprehenfion, 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  favages, 
who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagina- 
tion in  inventing  tortures  for  their  enemies,  far 
worfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  conftant 
labours  of  agriculture,  could  have  no  attraction  for 
men  accuftomed  to  an  active  but  wandering  life. 
The  court,  which  form  no  idea  of  the  fweets  or 
the  utility  of  rural  life,  increafed  *the  averGon, 
which  the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  it,  by  be- 
llowing all  their  favours  and  honours  upon  mi- 
litary exploits  alone.  The  diftin&ion  that  was 
chiefly  lavifhed  was  that  of  nobility,  which  was 
9  attended 
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Attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences.  It  not  *°°H 
only  plunged  the  Canadians  in  idlenefs,  but  alfo  v  -m-  j 
infpired  them  with  an  unconquerable  paffion  for 
every  thing  that  was  fplendid.  Profits  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  facred  for  the  improve- 
ixient  of  the  lands,  were  laid  out  in  ornament* 
and  a  real  poverty  was  concealed  .under  the  trap- 
pings of  deftruftive  luxury. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony  in  1747,  when  Origin  of 
La  Galiffoniere  was  appointed  governor.    He  was  b«J£n  th< 
aman  poffeffe4 of  very  extenfive  knowledge,  aftive  fh"^«0chd 
and  refolqtc,  and  of  a  courage  the  toore  fteady,  **  Canada# 
as  it  wa$  the  effeft  of  reafon.    The  Englifh 
wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.      He  thought  this  an  unjuft  claim, 
and  was  determined  to  confine  them  within  the 
peninfula,    which   he   apprehended   to   be  th^ 
boundary  fettled  even  by  treaties.     Their  ambi- 
tion of  incroaching  on  the  inland  parts,  particu- 
larly towards  the  Ohio,  or  Fair  River,  he  like- 
^ife  thought  unreafonable.    He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Apalachian  mountains  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  their  pofleffions,  and  was  fully  deter- 
mined they  ihould  not  pafs  them.     His  fucceflbr, 
who  was  appointed  while  he  was  preparing  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  vaft  defign,  entered      ' 
into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  they  deferved. 
Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately  erefted  on  all, 
fides,  to  fupport  the  fyftem  which  the  court  had 
adopted,    perhaps    without    forefeeing,    or,    at 
leaft,  without  fufficicntly  attending  to  the  con- 
fequences. 

At 
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book  At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftilities  between 
the  Englifh  and  the  French  in  North  America, 
which  were  rather  countenanced  than  openty 
avowed  by  the  rcfpe&ive  mother-  countries.  This 
clandeftine  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees/ 
and  without  expofing  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy- 
had  impofed  their  own  terms.  Thefe  repeated 
checks  at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain, 
and  difclofed  the  political  defigns  of  her  rival. 
George  II,  thought  that  a  clandeftine  war  was 
inconfiftent  with  the  fuperiority  of  his  maritime 
forces. .  His  (hips  were  ordered  to  attack  thofe  of 
the  French  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Englifli 
accordingly  took  or  difperfed  all  the  French  (hips 
they  met  with,  and  in  1758  fteered  towards  Cape- 
Breton. 
Conqoeftof  This  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  had  already 
S?by  rtlT  been  attacked  in  1745;  and  the  event  is  of  fo  fin- 
*liflu  gular  a  nature,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail. 
The  plan  of  this'firft  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton, 
and  New  England  bore  the  expence  of  ir.  A 
merchant,  named  Pepperel,  who  had  excited;  en  7 
couraged,  and  direfted  the  enthufiafm  of  the  co- 
lony, was  intruded  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this 
expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron 
from  Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape- 
Breton  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it ;  though 
the  advantage  of  a  furprife  would  have  fecuced 

the 
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the  landing  without  oppofition ;  though  they  had  B  go  K 
but  600  regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  in- 
habitants haftily  armed,  the  fuccefs  of  the  under- 
taking 'was  ftijl  precarious.  What  great  exploits, 
indeed,  could  be  ex  petted  from  a  militia  fuddenly 
afiembled,  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced  an 
enemy,  and  were  to  aft  under  the  di  reft  ion  of  fea- 
officers  only  ?  Thefe  unexperienced  troops  ftood 
in  need  of  the  afliftance  of  fome  fortunate  inci- 
dent, which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a 
lingular  manner. 

The  conftru&ion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifica- 
tions had  always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Louifbourg.  The  foldiers  were  eager  of 
being  employed  in  thefe  works,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  the 
means  of  procuring  them  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to 
have  paid  them  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
profit  of  their  labours,  they  demanded  ju dice.  It 
was  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to  aflert 
their  right.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been 
fiiared  between  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and 
the  fubaltern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no 
redrefs.  Their  indignation  again  ft  thefe  rapacious 
extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  de- 
fpifed  all  authority.  They  had  lived  in  open 
rebellion  for  fix  months,  when  the  Englilh  ap- 
peared before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe. 
The  foldiers  made  the  firft  advances ;  but  their 
commanders  miftrufted  a  generality  of  which  they 

them- 
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book  thcmfelvcs  were  incapable*  Had  thcfc  mean  op- 
preflbr*  conceived  it  poffiblc  that  the  foldiera 
could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
facrifice  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  thia 
d'ifpofnion,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  while 
they  were  forming  their  camp,  and  beginning  to 
Qpen  their  trenches.  Befiegers  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  would  have 
been  disconcerted  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks. 
The  6rflt  checks  might  have  been  fufiicient  to  dif- 
courage-  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquifti  the 
undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
foldiers  were  only,  defirous  of  Tallying  out,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferring ;  and 
their  own  officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  pri- 
fqnerc,  till  a  defence  fo  ill  managed  had  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  capitulating.  The  wholq 
ifla^nd  (bared  the  fate  of  Louiiburg,  its  only  bul- 
wark. 

This  valuable  poffeffion,  rcftored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  AiK-la«Chapelle,  was  again  attacked 
fey  the  Rnglifti  in  1758.  On  the  ad  of  June,  ^ 
fleet  of  twenty-three  fhips  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates,  carrying  1 6,000  well-difcipiined  troops, 
anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a  league  of 
^ouiftourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  would  b* 
to  no  purpofe  tQ  land  at  a  greater  diftance,  becaufij 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  bring  yp  the  artillery 
and  other  neceffaries  for  a  confiderablc  fipge,  it 
had  been  attempted  to  render  the  landing  imprac- 
ticable near  the  town.  In  the  prudent  precautions 
that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers  law  the  dangers 
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and  difficulties  they  had  to  expeft;  but  far  from  book 
being  deterred  by  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  ftra- 
tagem ;  and  while  by  extending  their  line  they 
threatened  and  commanded  the  whole  coaft,  thty 
landed  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of  Cor- 
rnoran. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French 
h^d  fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with 
cannon.  Behind  this  rampart  they  had  pofted 
aooo  excellent  foldiers  and  fome  Indians.  la 
front  they  had  made  fuch  a  clofe  hedge  with 
branches  of  trees,  that  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
fended. This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed 
all  the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a 
drftance  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  verdaat 
plain. 

This  would  have  preferved  the  colony,  had  the 
altailants  been  fuffered  to  complete  their  landing, 
and  to  advance,  with  the  confidence  that  they  had 
but  few  obftacles  to  furmount.  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  and. the  fmall  arms,  they  would  infallibly 
have  perifhed  on  .the  (hore,  or  in  the  hurry  of 
embarking  i  efpecially  as  the  fea  was  juft  then 
very  rough.  This  Onexpefted  lofs  might  have 
interrupted  the  whole  projedfc. 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been 
taken,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity 
of  the  French.  The  Englilh  had  fcarce  begun  to 
move  towards  theftiore,  when  their  enemies 
haftened  to  difcover  the  fnare  they  had  laid  for 
them.    By  the  brllk  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed 

at 
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B  xv?  K  at  t'lc^r  b°ats»  an(*  ^  morc  ty  tkc  premature 
removal  of  the  boyghs  that  mafked  the  forces, 

which  it  was  fo  much  the  intercft  of  the  French 
to  conceal,  they  gueffed  at  the  danger  they  were 
going  to  rufh  into.  They  immediately  turned 
back,  and  faw  no  other  place  to  effedt  their  land- 
ing upon  but  a  rock,  which  had  been  always 
deemed  inacceflible.  General  Wolfe,  though 
much  taken  up  in  re-imbarking  his  troops, '  and 
fending  off  the  boats,  gave  the  fignal  to  Major 
Scot  to  repair  thither. 

The  officer  immediately  removed  .to  the  fpot 
with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft, 
and  finking  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping 
out,  he  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  a  hundred  of  his  men,  who 
had  been  fent  thither  fome  hours  before.  He 
found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few,  however,  he 
gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and 
fixty  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
ftood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his 
brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boifterous 
waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  that  im- 
portant pod,  the  only  one  that  could  fecure  their 
landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy 
had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook  themfelves 
to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  fand,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for 

works 
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works  of  mafonry.    The  revetements  of  the  fe-  B  J  °  K 
vcral    curtains    were   entirely    crumbled    away. 
There  was  only  one  cafement  and  a  fmall  maga- 
zine that  were  bombproof.    Thegarrifon  which 
was  to  defend  the  place  confided  only  of  2900 


men. 


Notwithstanding   all  thefe  dlfadvantages, 
the  befieged  Were  determined  to  make  an  obfti- 
ftace  refiftance.     While  they  were  employed  in 
defending  themfelves  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  the 
fuccours  they  expe&ed  from  Canada  might  pof- 
fibly  arrive.     At  all  events,  this  refiftance  might       . 
be  the  means  of  preferving  that  great  colony 
from  all  further  invafion  for  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign.  It  is  fcarce  credible  that  the  French 
were  confirmed  in  their  rcfolution  by  the  courage 
of  a  woman.     Madame  de  Drucburt  was  conti- 
nually upon  the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe  in  her 
hand  $  and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every  day, 
fcemed  to  difpute  with  the  governor,  her  huf- 
band,  the  glory  of  his  office.     The  befieged  were 
not  difmayed  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral 
fallies,  or  the  mafterly  operations  concerted  by 
Admiral  Bofcawen   and  General  Amherft.      It 
was  but  at  the  eve  of  an  aflault,  which  it  was  im- 
pofljble  to  fuftain,  that  they  talked  of  furrender- 
ing.     They   faade  an  honourable  capitulation, 
and  the  conqueror  (hewed  more  refpeft  for  his 
enemy  and  for  himfelf,  than  to  fully  his  glory  by 
any  aft  of  barbarity  or  avarice. 

The  conqueft  of  Cape-Breton  opened  the  way  T&Bngiift 
'  into  Canada.  The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war  2?  ?h?f 
•was  removed  thither,    or  rather  the  fcenes  of  "«*'*«• 

pcrience 
blood-  8re«mtf- 
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B  xvi.  *  bloodlhed  which  had  long  been  afted  over  that 

« — ^— '  immenfe  country,  were  multiplied.    The  caufe 

SSre?8*'      of  thefe  proceedings  was  this : 

S^'0'  The  French,  fettled  in  thole  parts,  had  carried 
their  ambitious  views  towards-  the  north,  where 
the  -fineft  furs  were  to  be  had,  and  in  the  greateft 
plenty.  When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhaufted, 
or  yielded  lefs  than  it  did  at  firft,  their  trade 
turned  fouthward,  where  they  difcovered  the 
Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair 
River,  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louifiana.  For  though  the . 
lhips  that  fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  go  no 
further  than  Quebec,  the  navigation  is  carried  on 
in  barges  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is  only  parted 
from  lake  Erie  by  a  neck  of  land,  where  the 
French,  upon  their  firft  fettling,  built  Fort  Niagara* 
It  is  on  this  fpot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Erie,  that  the  fource  of  the  river  Ohio  is  found, 
which  waters  the  fineft  country  in  the  world,  and 
being  increafed  by  the  many  rivers  that  fall  into 
it,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Miffiffippi. 

The  French  however  made  no  ufe  of  this  mag- 
nificent canal.  The  trifling  intercourfe  that  fub- 
lifted  between  the  two  colonies  was  always  carried 
on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new  way, 
which  was  much  fhorter  and  eafier  than  the  old, 
firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  troops 
that  were  fen t  over  to  Canada  in  1739,  to  aflift 
the  colony  of  Louifiana,  then  engaged  in  an  open 
war  with  the  Indians.  After  this  expedition,  the 
jouthern  road  was  again  forgotten,  and  was  never 
thought  of  till  the  year  1753.  At  that  period, 
s  fcveral 
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feveral  fmall  forts  were  creeled  along  the  Ohio,  book 
the  courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four 
years  paft,     The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  forts 
took  its  name  from  the  governor  Duquefne  who 
had  built  it. 

The  Englifh  colonies  could  not  fee  without 
concern  French  fettlements  raifed  behind  them, 
which  joined  to  the  old  ones,  and  feemed  to 
Airround  them.  They  were  apprehenfive  left  the 
Apalachiari  ropuhtains,  which  were  to  form  the 
natural  boundaries  between  both  nations,  fhould 
not  prove  a  fufficient  barrier  againft  the  attempts 
of  a  reftlefs  and  warlike  neighbour*  Urged  by 
this  motive,  they  themfelves  paffed  thefe  famous 
mountains,  to  difpute  the  poffeflion  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  rival  nation.  This  firft  ftep  proVe,d  un* 
fuccefsful.  The  feveral  parties  that  were  fuccef- 
fively  fent  out,  were  routed  j  and  the  forts  were 
demolished  as  fad  as  they  were  built. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and 
revenge  the  difgrace  they  refledled  on  the  mother- 
country,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  fent  over, 
under  the  command  of  general  Braddock*  In  the 
fummer  of  1755,  as  this  general  was  marching  to 
attack  Fort  Duquefne  wjth  36  pieces  of  cannon 
and  6000  men,   he  was  furprifed,  within  four 

•  leagues  of  the  place,  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650 
Indians,  and  all  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  This  un- 
accountable difafter  put  a  ftop  to  the  piarch  of 
three  numerous  bodies  tbat.were  advancing  to  fall 
upon  Canada.  The  terror  occalioned  by  this  ac- 
cident, made  tjiem  haften  back  to  their  quarters, 

.'    Vol.  VII.  I  and 
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B  xvi. K  ****  ^  t^w  nnt  c*mPtoSP  a^  *h*ir  motions  were 
guided  by  the  moft  timorcms  caution. 

Thb  French  were  emboldened,  by  this  per- 
plexity, and  though  very  much  inferior  to  the , 
Englifh,  ventured  to  appear  before  Ofwtgo  in 
Augfrft  1756.  It  was  originally  a  fortified  maga- 
zine at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on  the 
lake  Ontario.  It  ftood  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Canada,  in  fo  advantageous  a  fituation,  that  many 
works  had  from  time  to  time  been  ere&ed  there, 
which  had  renfdered  k  orte  of  the  mod  capital 
pofts  in  thofe  parts.  It  was  garrifontfd  by  i8od 
men,  with  121  pieces  of  cannon,  and  great  plenty. 
of  (lores  of  all  kinds.  Thoogh  fo  well  provided* 
it  furrendered  in  a  few  days  to  the  impetuous  and 
bold  attacks  of  3000  men  who  were  laying  fiege 
to  it. 

In  Auguft  1757,  5500  French  and  1800  In- 
dians marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on 
hke  Sacrament,  which  was  joftly  confiderfed  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  Englifti  fettlements,  ind  tfc* 
rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  deftined  againft  Ca- 
nada. Nature  aftd  art  had  confpired  to  Mode  up 
the  rtads  leading  to  that  place,  and  to  make  all 
acceft  impfa£ticable«  Thefe  advantages  were 
further  ftrengthened  by  feveral  bodiei  6f  <roojis, 
placed  at  proper  diftances  in  the  beft  pofitions. 
Yet  thefe  obftacles  were  formounted  with  fuch 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been 
memorable  in  hiftofy,  had  the  fcene  of  a&ion 
lain  in  a  more  diftingtfiflied  fpot.  The  French, 
after  killing  or  difperfing  all  the  fmall  parties 

they 
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they  met  with,  arrived  before  the  place,  and  forced  B  £v^  * 
the  garrifon,  confiding  of  2264  men,  to  capitu- 
late. 

'  This  frelh  difafter  roufed  the  Englilh.  Their 
generals  applied  themfelves  during  the  winter  to 
the  training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  thrf' 
feveral  troops  under  4,  proper  difciplinc.  They 
made  them  exercife  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after 
the  Indian  manner.  In  the  fpring,  the  army, 
confiding  of  6300 regulars,  and  i3,ooomilitia  be- 
longing to  the  colonies,  affembled  on  the  ruins  of 
Fore  George.  They  embarked  on  lake  Sacra- 
ment, which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations, 
and  marched  up  to  Carillon,  which  was  only  at 
the  diftance  of  one  league. 

That  fort,  which  had  been  but  lately  ere&ed 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  cover  Canada, 
was  not  of  fufficient  extent 'to  withftand  the  forces 
that  were  marching  againft  it..  Intrenchments 
were  formed  haftily  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
with  Items  of  trees  heaped  up  one  upon  another, 
and  large  trees  were  laid  in  front,  the  branches 
of  which  being  cut  and  fharpened,  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  chevaux-de-frife.  The  colours  were 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  behind  which 
lay  35.00  men. 

The  Englilh  were  not  difrfiayed  at  thefe  for- 
midable appearances,  being  fully  determined  to 
remove  the  difgrace  of  their  former  mifcarriages 
in  z  country  where  the  profperity  of  their  trade 
depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  On  the 
$th  of  July  1758,  they  rulhed  upon  thefe  palli- 
fades  with  the  mod  extravagant  fury.    Neither 
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were  they  difconcerted  by  the  French  firing  upon 
them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  while  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themfelves.  They  fell 
upon  the  (harp  fpikes,  and  were  entangled  among 
the  flumps  and  boughs  through  which  their 
.eagernefs  had  made  them  rulh.  All  thefe  loflcs 
ferved  but  to  increafe  their  impetuous  rage, 
which  continued  upwards  of  four  hours,  and 
coft  them  above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before 
they  would  give  up  this  rafh  and  defperate  un- 
dertaking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  fmaller  ac- 
tions. Tbey  did  not  attack  one  poft  without  meet- 
ing with  a  repulfe.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was 
beaten,  and  everyconvoy  intercepted.  TJie  fe- 
vericy  of  the  winter  might  have  been  fuppofed  to 
fecure  them,  but  even  in  this  rigorous  feafon  the 
Indians  and  Canadians  carried  fire  and  fword  to 
the  frontiers,  and  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  colonies. 

All  thefe  difafters  were  owen  to  a  falfe  prin- 
ciple of  government.  The  court  of  London  had 
always  entertained  a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of 
(heir  navy  was  alone  fufficient  to  aiTert  their  do- 
minion in  America,  as  it  afforded  a  ready  con- 
veyance for  lupcours,  and  could  eafily  intercept 
the  enemy's  forces. 

Though  experience  had  (hewn  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea,  the  miniftry  did  not  even  endeavour,  by. 
a  proper  choice  of  generals,  to  rcftify  the  fatal  cf* 
fedts  it  had  produced.  Almoft  all  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  this  fcrvice  were  deficient  in  point 
of  abilities  and  activity. 

Thi 
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The  armies  were  not  likely  to  make  amends  B  £  <J  * 
for  the  defe&s  of  their  commanders.  The  troops 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and 
invincible  courage,  whidh  is  the  chara&eriftic  of 
the  Englifh  foldiers,  arifing  from  the  climate,  and 
(till  more  from  th!e  nature  of  their  government; 
but  thefe  national  qualities  were  counterbalanced 
or  extinguifhed  by  the  hard  (hips  they  underwent, 
in  a  country  deftitutc  of  all  the  conveniences  that 
Europe  affords.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonies, 
it  was  compofed  of  peaceable  hufbandmen,  who 
were  not,  like  moft  of  the  French  colonifts,  inured 
to  (laughter  by  a  habit  of  hunting,  and  by  mili- 
tary ardour. 

To  thefe  difadvantages,  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  things,  were  added  others  altogether  owen  to 
mifconduft.  The  pofts  erefted  for  the  fafety  of 
the  feveral  Englifh  fettlemenrs,  were  not  fo  con- 
trived as  to  fupport  and  affift  each  other.  The 
provinces  having  all  feparate  interefls,  and  not 
being  united  under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did 
not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentiments, 
which  alone  can  infure  the  fuccefs  of  their  mea- 
fures.  The  feafon  of  adkion  was  wafted  in  vain 
altercations  between  the  governors  and  the  co- 
lonifts. Every  plan  of  operation  that  met  with 
oppofition  from  any  fet  of  men  was  dropped.  If 
any  one  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  certainly  made 
public  before  the  execution,  and  by  that  means 
rendered  abortive.  To  this  may  be  added,  the 
irreconcilable  hatred  fubfifting  between  them  and 
the  Indians. 

I  3  These 
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B  xv?  K  These  nations  had  always  fhewn  a  vifiblc  par- 
tiality for  the  French,  in  return  for  their  kind- 
nefs  in  fending  them  miflionaries,  whom  they 
con  fide  red  rather  as  ambaffadprs  from  the  prince, 
than  as  fent  from  God.  '  Thefe  miflionaries,  by 
ftudying  the  language  of  the  frvagts,  conform- 
ing to  their  temper  and  inclinations,  and  putting 
in .  practice  every  attention  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence,  had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion  over 
their  minds.  The  French  colon ifts,  far  from 
communicating  to  them  the  European  manners, 
had  adopted  thofe  of  the  lavages  they  lived  with: 
their  indolence  in  time  of  peace,  their  adtfvity  in 
war.  and  their  conftant  fondnefs  for  a  wandering 
life.  Several  officers  of  diftin&ion  had  even  been 
incorporated  with  them.  The  hatred  and  jealoufy 
of  the  Englifh  has  traduced  them  on  this  account, 
and  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  affert  that  thefe 
generous  men  had  given  money  for  the  Ikulls  of 
their  enemies  j  that  they  joined  in  the  horrid 
dances  that  accompany  the  execution  of  their  pri- 
foners,  imitated  their  cruelties,  and  partook  of 
their  barbarous  feftivals.  But  thefe  enormities 
would  be  better  adapted  to  people  who  have  fub- 
flituted  national  to  religious  fanaticifm,  and  are 
more  inclined  to  hate  other  nations,  than  to  love 
their  own  government. 

The  ftrong  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the 
French  was  productive  of  the  moft  inveterate  ha- 
tred againft  the  Englifh.  Of  all  the  European 
favages,  thefe  were,  in  their  opinion,  the  hardeft 
to  tame.  Their  averGon  foori  rofe  to  madnefs  ;  and 
hey  even  thirfted  for  Englifli  blood,  when  they 
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found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  deltaic-  *  £v^  * 
tion,  and  that  they  were  to  be  expelled  their  native  *■■  v.  j» 
land  by  foreign  aflaffins.  The  fame  hands  which 
had  enriched  the  Englifh  colony  with  their  furs, 
now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  deftroy  it.  The  In- 
dians purfued  the  Englifh  with  as  much  eagernefs 
as  they  did  the  wild  beads.  Glory  was  no  loqger 
their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  objeft  was  (laugh- 
ter. They  deftroyed  armies  which  the  French 
only  wifhed  to  fubdue.  Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  an  Englifh  prifoner  having  been 
conduced  into  a  lonely  habitation,  the  woman  im- 
mediately cut  off  his  arm,  and  made  her  family 
drink  the  blood  that  ran  from  it.  A  Jefuit  mif- 
fionary  reproaching  her  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of 
the  aftion,  her  anfwer  was  5  my  children  mufi  be 
warriors,  and  therefore  mufi  be  fed  with  tbeg  blood 
of  their  enemies. 

Such  was  the  (ituation  qf  affairs,  when  an  Taking  of 
Englilh  fleet,  confiding  of  thrse  hundred  fail,  and  fg«**  * 
commanded  by  admiral  Saunders,  entered  the  The  con-  ' 
jiyer  St.  Lawrence  at  the  end  of  June  1759.    ^n  «piu,° 
a  dark  night,  and  with  a  very  favourable  wind,  *™?\™ tn 
eight  fire-ihips  were  fent  out  to  deftroy  itf    Not  f^iSt01 
a  (hip  nor  a  man   could  have  efcaped,   if  the  «<«7* 
operation  had  been  carried  on  with  that  degree 
of  fkill,  coolnefs,  and  courage,  which  it  required. 
But  tbofe  who  had  undertaken  it  were  perhaps 
deficient  in  every  one  of  thefe  qualities,  or  at 
lead  did  not  unite  them  all.    Impatient  to  fecare 
their  return  to  land,  they  fet  fire  to  the  (hips  \\nr 
der  their  management  a  great  deal  ;oo  fpop,  anijl 
the,  enemy  being  warned  by  this  of  the  danger 

I  4  that, 
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B  °St  K  that  threatened  them,  efcaped  it  by  their  aftivity 
and  boldnefs,  at  the  expence  only  of  two  fmall 
veffels.  , 

.  While  the  naval  forces  had  fo  fortunately  ef- 
caped being  deftroyed,  the  army,  confifting  often 
thoufand  men,  was  attacking  Levy  Point,  drove 
away  the  French  troops  which  were  intrenched 
there,  ere&ed  their  own  batteries,  and  bombarded 
Quebec  with  the  grcateft  fuccefs.  This  town, 
though  fituated  on  the  oppofue  fliore  of  the  river, 
was  neverthclefs  at  no  greater  diftance  from  it 
than  fix  hundred  toifes. 

But  thefe  difadvantages  did  not  lead  to  the 
defign  which  the  Englifti  had  in  view.  Their 
intention  was  to  become  matters  of  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  and  the  coaft  by  which  they  muft 
have  reached  it  was  fo  well  defended  by  re- 
doubts, batteries,  and  troops,  that  it  feemed  in- 
acceflible.  The  enemy  were  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  after  they  had  attempt- 
ed the  fall  of  Montmorency,  where  they  loft 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  where  they  might  eafily 
have  loft  all  the  men  they  had  imprudently  land- 
ed there. 

In  the  meah  time  the  feafon  was  advancing:, 
General  Amherft,  who  was  to  have  caufed  a  di- 
verfion  towards  the  lake,  did  not  make  his  appear- 
anc  *,  and  every  hope  was  even  given  up  of  for- 
cing the  French  in  their  pofts.  A  general  dis- 
couragement was  beginning  to  prevail,  when 
Mr.  Murray  proppfed  to  go  with  the  army  and 
part  of  the  fleet  two  miles  above  the  town,  and 
to  feiae-upon  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  the 

French 
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'French  had  negle&ed  to*  guard,  becaufc  they  B  °°  * 
thought  them  fufficiently  defended  by  the  very 
fteep  rocks  which  fiirrounded  them.  This  bril- 
liant and  fortunate  idea  was  eagerly  adopted.  On 
the  1 3  th  of  December,  five  thoufand  Englifh  land- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  heights  before  day-break, 
and  without  being  perceived.  They  clambered 
up  without  lofing  any  time,  and  formed  the  line 
of  battle  on  the  top  of  them,  when  at  nine  o'clock* 
they  were  attacked  by  two  thoufand  foldiers,  five 
thoufand  Canadians,  and  five,  hundred  favages. 
The  aftion  began,  and  proved  favourable  to  the 
Englifh,  who  at  the  beginning  of  it  had  loft  the 
intrepid  Wolfe,  their  general,  but  did  not  lofe 
their  confidence  and  refolution. 

This  was  ^gaining  a  confiderable  advantage, 
but  it  might  not  have  been  decifive.  The  troops 
that  werie  potted  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  field 
of  battle,  might  have  been  collected  in  twelve 
hours,  to  join  the  vanquifhed  army,  and  march  up 
to  the  conqueror  with  a  fuperior  force.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  general  Montcalm,  who  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  retreat,  had  time  enough 
before  he  expired,  to  confult  the  fafcty  of  his  men, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  repair  their  difaftcr. 
This  generous. motion  was  over-ruled  by  the 
council  of  war'.  The  army  removed  ten  leagues 
off.  The  chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftcned 
from  his  poft  to  fucceed  Montcalm,  cenfured  this 
want  of  courage.  The  French  were  afhamed  of 
it,  wifhed  to  recall  it,  and  make  another  attempt 
for  viftory,  but  it  was  too  late*    Quebec,  though 

three 
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B  xv?"*  t^lrcc  Parts  deftroyed,  bad  capitulated  too  preci- 
pitately on  the  17th; 

All  Europe  thought  that  the  taking  of  this 
place  had  put  an  end  to  the  great  conteft  in  North 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a  handful 
of  Frenchmen,  in  want  of  every  thing,  who 
feemed  to  be  in  a  defperate  condition,  would  dare 
to  think  of  protradting  their  inevitable  fate. 
They  did  not  know  what  thefe  people  were  ca- 
pable of  doing.  They  haftily  completed,  fome 
intrenchments  that  had  been  begun  ten  leagues7 
above  Quebec.  There  they  left  troops  fufficient 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy;  and  proceeded 
to  Montreal,  to  concert  meafures  to  retrieve  their 
difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed  that  in  the  fpring  they 
fhould  march  with  an  armed  force  againft  Que- 
bec?  to  rexake  it  by  furprife,«  or  if  that  fhould  fail, 
to  befiege  it  in  form.  They  had  nothing  in  readi- 
nefs  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  plan  was  fo  con- 
certed, that  they  (hould  enter  upon  the  undertak- 
ing jufl:  at  the  inftant  when  the  fuccours  expedled 
from  France  muft  rieceffarily  arrive. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  want  of 
every  thing,  the  preparations  were  already  made, 
when  the  ice,  which  covered  the  whole  river,  be- 
gan to  give  way  towards  the  middle,  and  opened 
a  fmall  canal.  Thev  dragged  fome  boats  oVer  the 
ice,  and  put  them  into  the  water.  The  army, 
confiding  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but 
one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one  foul,  fell 
down  this  dream,  with  inconceivable  ardour,  as 

early 
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,  -early  as  the  aoth  of  April  i?6o.  The  EngUfli  B  £  °  K 
thought  they  (kill  lay  quiet  in  their  winter  quar* 
ters.  The  army,  already  landed,  came  up  with 
an  advanced  guard  of  1500  men,  potted  three 
leagues  from  Quebec.  This  party  was  juft  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  had  ic  not  been 
for  one  of  thofe  unaccountable  incidents  which 
no  human  prudence  can  forefce. 

A  gunner,    attempting    to  ftep   out  of   his 
boat,  had  fallen  into  the  water.  *  He  caught  hold 

.  of  a  flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  ir,  and  was  car- 
ried down -the  ftream.  As  he  pafled  by  Quebec, 
clofe  to  the  ihore,  he  was  feen  by  a  centinel,  who 
•obferving  a  man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for  help. 
The  Engliih  8ew  to  his  afliftance,  and  found  him 
motionlefs.  They  knew  him  by  his  uniform  to  be 
a  French  foldtcr,  and  carried  him  to  the  gover- 
nor's houfc,  where,  by  the  help  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a  moment. 
He  juft  recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to  tell  them 
that  an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at  the  gates, 
and  expired.  The  governor  immediately  dif- 
patched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  retire 
within  the  walls  with  all  expedition.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  precipitate  retreat,  the  French  had 
time  to  attack  their  rear.  A  few  moments  later, 
they  would  have  been  defeated,  and  the  city  re- 
taken. 

The  affailants.however  marched  on  with  an  in* 
trepidity  which  indicated  that  they  expedtcd  every 
thing  from  their  valour,  and  thpught  no  more  of 
a  furprife.  They  were  within  a  league  of  the 
town,  when  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  4000 

men, 
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*  ?,,°  K  racn>  wh°  xtcic  ^cnt  out  t0  intercept  them.   The 

w^, — '  onfrt  was  (harp,  and  the  refinance  obftinate.  The 
lineiifh  were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  leav- 
ing  1800  of  their  braveft  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 
.their  artillery  in  the  enemy's  hands* 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before 
•Quebec  $  but  as  the  French  had  none  but  field- 
j-.Lces,  as  no  fuctours  came  from  France,  and  as 
a  ftrong  Englifti  fquadron  was  coming  up  the 
river,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  (lege  on  the 
1 6th  of  May*  and  to  retreat  from  pod  to  po(t  till 
they  arrived  at  Montreal.     Thefe  troops,  which 
were  not  very  numerous  at  firft,  were  now  ex*- 
ceedingly  reduced    by  frequent  fkirmiflies  and 
continual   fatigues,  were  in  want  both  of  provi- 
fions  and  warlike  ftores,  and  found  themfelves  in- 
clofed  in  an  open  place  ;  being  Surrounded  by 
three  formidable  armies,  one  of  which  was  come 
down  and  another  up  the  river,  while  the  third 
had  paffed  over  lake  Champlain.     Thefe  refer- 
able remains  of  a  body  of  feven  thoufind  men, 
who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had  fo  much 
fignalized  themfelves  with  the  help  of  a  few  mi* 
litia  a!nd  Indians,  were  at  lait  forced  to  capitulate 
for  the  whole  colony.     The  conqueft  was  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  this  country 
was  added  to  the  poffefiions  qf  the  Englifh  in 
North  America, 

WitMi»« N       How  confined  are  the  views  of  politics  !    The 

•rquifiliuJI  .       t         x 

of  cwuda    Englilh  confidered  this  acquificion  as  the  ultimate 

hf  en  ad  van-    ,._,/•■•  j  1      1        "r»  1  •     • 

ttf^M.sor     period  of  their  grandeur,  and  the  rrench  mmi- 

fo'tflgunl  ?  ftry  were  not  morc  enlightened  than  the  Britifh 
council.    On  one  hand  every  thing  was  thought 

to 
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to  be  won  by  this  conqucft  ;  on  the  other,  every  EOPK 
xhing  was  thought  to  be  loft  by  a  facrifice  which 
'was  to  bring  oo  the  ruin  of  an  irreconcilable 
enemy.  Such  is  the  neceffary  concatenation  of 
the  events  which  inceflantly  change  the  interefts 
of  empires,  that  it  hath  ofcen  happened,  and  will 
frequently  happen  hereafter,  that  the  mod  pro- 
found fpeculations,  and  themeafures  apparently 
the  mod  prudent,  have  been,  and  will  (till  be  er- 
roneous. The  advantage  of  the  moment  is  the  6nly 
thing  confidered,  in  circumftances  where  no- 
thing is  fo  common  as  to  fee  good  fpring  from  evil, 
and  evil  arife  from  good.  If  it  be  true  of  fome  in* 
dividuals,  that  they  have  for  a  loflg  time  wifhed 
for  what  has  proved  their  misfortune;  it  is  ftill 
more  true  of  Tovereigns.  The  caprices  of  fortune, 
which  are  fo  apt  to  fport  with  the  prudence  of  man, 
are  never  taken  into  the  calculation,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  occafion  for  it,  when  fome  unfortunate 
cafualty  is  concealed  in  a  diftant  and  obfeure  futu- 
rity; when  it  is  almoft  devoid  of  probability,  and 
when,  fuppofing  it  fhould  happen,  total  ruin  will  not 
be  the  confequence.  But  the  people  will  be  govern* 
ed  by  a  mad  miniftry,  when,  without  confidering 
the  tranquillity  and  the  fafety  of  the  (late,  they  (hall 
think  of  nothing  but  its  aggrandizement :  when; 
without  confidering  whether  a  miferable  little 
ifland  will  not  occafion  cares  and  expences  which 
cannot  be  compenfated  by  any  advantage,  they 
will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  with  the  frivo.- 
lous  glory  of  having  added  it  to  the  national  domi* 
nion :  when,  by  refufing  to  make  reftitutions  $ha* 

were 
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b  o*  o  $  were  agreed  upon,  they  {hall  cement  between  the 
ufurping  power  and  that  which  is  injured,  a  hatred 
■Which  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  followed  by  the? 
effufion  of  blood,  upon  the  fca  and  upon  the 
continent :  when,  for  the  prefervation  of  a  kit 
places,  it  ihall  be  neceffary  to  keep  a  number  of 
foldiers  fhut  up,  who  will  grow  degenerate  by  a 
long  continuance  in  idlenefs :  when  lading  jea- 
loufies  fhall  be  excited,  or  pretentions  encou- 
raged, which  are  ever  ready  to  be  renewed,  and 
to  engage  two  nations  in  war  with  each  other : 
when  it  (hall  be  forgotten,  that  a  nation  fettled 
between  one  empire  and  another,  is  fomctimea 
the  beft  barrier  that  can  be  interpofed  between 
them ;  and  that  it  is  imprudent  and  dangerous  to 
acquire,  by  the  extinction  of  the  intermediate  na- 
tion, an  ambitious,  turbulent,  warlike,  and  power- 
ful neighbour :  when  it  (hall  be  forgotten,  that 
every  domain,  "feparated  from  a  (late  by  avail 
interval,  is  precarious,  expenfive,  ill-defended^ 
and  ill-governed ;  that  it  would  be,  beyond  any 
kind  of  doubt,  a  real  misfortune  for  two  na- 
tions to  have  any  pofieffion  on  one  fide  and 
on  the  other  of  a  river  which  ferves  as  their 
boundary  :  that  to  renounce  a  country  claimed 
by  fcveral .  powqrs,  is  commonly  to  fparc  fu- 
perfiuous  expences,  alarms,  and  contefts;  and 
that  to  cede  it  to  one  of  thofe  who  were  de- 
firous  of  obtaining  it,  is  the  only  -way  to  throw 
the'  fame  Calamities  upon  them  :  in  a  word, 
when  it  fhall  be  forgotten  that  a  fovereign* 
Who  is  really   a  man  of  genius*   will  perhaps 
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,  difplay  it  lefs  in  availing  himfclf  of  the  real  book 
advantages  of  his  country,  than  in  giving  up 
to  rival  nations  deceitful  advantages,  the  fatal 
confequences  of  which  they  can  only  be  fen- 
fible  of  in  procefs  of  time;  this  is  a  kind  of 
fnare  which  the  rage  of  extending  their  domi- 
nions will  ever  conceal  from  them. 
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BOOK      XVII. 

EngVfh  Colonies  fettled  at  Hudfons  Bay\ 
Canada,  the  IJland  of  St.  John,  Newfound- 
land, Nova-Scotia,  New-England,  New- 
York,  and  New -J erf cy. 

*xvi?  K  nr^HE  defire  of  penetrating  into  futurity  hath 
4-  ■«-...     A     been  the  paflion  of  ail  ages.     The  entrails 
ll'wntlV   of  animals,  and  the  blood  of  vi&ims,  hath  ap- 
IlTNwfh*  Pearc^  to  f°me  people  an  infallible  mode  of  dif- 
A*ef>a«     covering  the  dcftiny  of  empires.     Others  have 
placed  the  fcience  of  divination  in  dreams,  which 
they  have  chofe.n  to  confider  as  the  mod  certain 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven.  Whole  nations 
have  pretended  to  compel  fate  to  reveal  itfelf  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  other  prefages  equally  fri- 
volous.     But,   the  confuhing  of  the  ftars  hath 
been  the  mod  favourite  of  thefe  modes  of  au- 
guration.     Men  have  thought,  that  in  thefe  they 
beheld,  marked  out  in  characters  not  to  be  ef- 
faced, the  revolutions,  more  or  lefs  important,   l 
which  were  to  agitate  the  globe.     Thefe  reve- 
ries had  not  fubuued  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
only  j    thej  acquired  an  equal  afcendant  over 
men  of  the  firft  genius. 

SlNCI 
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<     1 

Since  found  philofophy  hath  deftroyed  thefe  B£L°  K 
chimeras,  mankind  have  fplic  upon  another  rock.  *  -y-*»j 
A  fpirit  of  prefumption,  too  prevalent,  hath  in- 
duced men  to  believe,  that  nothing  was  more 
feafible  than  to  determine,  by  combinations  fettled 
without  much  difficulty,  what  was  to  happen  in 
politics.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  poflible  for  per- 
fbns  of  attention  and  reflection  to  forefee  fome 
events ;  but  how  many  mi  (lakes  will  not  happen 
to  one  fortunate  conjeftiire ! 

The  Britifh  iflands  have  been  drenched  in 
blood.  Numberlefs  factions  and  fe&s  have  de- 
ftroyed each  other  there,  with  a  degree  of  obfti- 
nacy,  the  fatal  example  of  which  hath  rarely  been 
difplayed  in  the  deplorable  annals  of  the  world. 
Who  could  have  conje&ured,  that  the  profpe- 
rity  of  North  America  would  have  arifen  from 
fo  many  calamities  ? 

England  was  only  known  in  America  by  her  Fii*  «p#. 
piracies,  which  were  often  fuccefsful,  and  always  mIS* 
bold,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  conceived  the  ££[£ 
projeft  to  procure  his  nation  a  (hare  of  the  pro- 
digious riches,  which,  for  near  a  century  paft,  had 
flowed  irom  that  hemifphere  into  ours.  This 
great  man,  who  was  born,  for  bold  undertakings, 
caft  his  eye  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  talent  he  had,  of  bringing  men  over  to 
his  opinion,  by  reprefenting  all  his  propofals  in  a 
linking  light,  foon  procured  him  affociates,  both 
at  court  and  among  the  merchants.  The  com- 
pany that  was  formed  in  confequence  of  his  mag- 
nificent promifes,  obtained  of  government,  in 
1584*  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  difcoveries 
Vot.VII.  K  that 
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B  xvn  K  *****  toould  be  made ;  and  without  any  fortfter 
encouragement,  they  fitted  out  two  fhips  in  April 
following,  that  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  whicfr 
now  makes  a  part  of  Carolina.  Their  command* 
crs,  worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  i»  them,  behaved 
with  remarkable  affability  in  a  country  where 
they  wanted  to  fettle  their  nation,  and  left  the! 
favages  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  terms  in  the 
trade  they  propofed  to  open  with  them. 

The  reports  made  by  thefe  fuccefsful  naviga- 
tors, on  their  return  to  Europe,  concerning  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  difpofitioi*  of  the  inhabitants,  en- 
couraged: the  fociety  to  proceed.  They  accord- 
ingly fent  feven  fhips  the  following  fpring,  whid* 
landed  a  hundred  and  eight  free  men  at  Roantoak, 
for  the  purpofe  of  commencing  a  fettlement.  Pkrr 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages,  whom 
they  had  infuked,  and  the  reft,  having  been  fo 
improvident  as  to  negleft  the  culture  of  the  land, 
were  peri  (King  with  mifery  and  hunger,  when;  a 
deliverer  came  to  their  relief. 

This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  among 
feamen  for  being  the  next  after  Magellan  who 
failed  round  the  globe.  The  abilities  he  had 
fhewn  in  that  great  expedition,  induced  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of  him  to  humble 
Philip  II.  in  that  part  of  his  extenfivc  domi- 
nions, where  he  ufed  to  difturb  the  peace  of 
other  nations*  Few  orders  were  ever  mare  punc* 
tually  executed.  The  Engliih  fleet  foized  upm 
St.  J  ago,  Carthagena*  St.  Domingo,  and  feveral 
other  important  places,  and  took  a  great  many 

3  rich 
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rich  fliips,  His  ioftruftipos  were,  after  tbefc  »^j  5 
operations*  to  proved  and  offer  his  affiftarice  to 
the  coJojiy  at  fcoafioak.  The  wretched  few  whp 
furvived  thf  numberlcfs  calamities  that  had  be? 
fallen  them!  were  in  iuch  defpair,  that  they  re* 
fufed  all  a(fift?ji€e,  and  qn)y  begged  he  would 
convey  thep*  tp  their  natiyc  country.  The  admi- 
ral cppipljed  vi|h  thqr  requtft  *  and  thus  the  ex- 
peaces  that  had  been  hitherto  bedewed  pix  the 
fetjjemeitf  were  entity  thrown  away. 

J he  affaciate$  ^ere  not  diftpuraged  by  tty$ 
pafprefceQ  event,  prom  time  to  time  they  fent 
pyer  3  few  cplpnift*,  whp,  in  the  year  1589, 
^aKWPWd  tft  a  hundred  end  fifteen  perfpns  of  ^oth 
fe*c$,  under  a  regular  gpYernmcpt,  aqd  fully 
provided  with  all  they  wanted  fqr  their  dpfence? 
aq4  for  thp  purpofes  of  agricultyre  and  com- 
merce. Th?fp  beginnings  raifed  feme  expe&a- 
tipjw?  frut  they  were  fruftrated  by  tjie  difgrace  of 
#afcJ£k  wbp  fell  a  vi^ifli  to  the  caprices  of  hi? 
$wp  wild  imagination.  The  colony,  having  loft 
\t$  founder,  was  totally  forgotten. 

|t  had  been  thus  negle&ed  for  twelve  year?, 
when  GqfpoJd,  pne  of  the  firft  aflbciatcs,  rcfolved 
f9  yiftf  it  ip  1 60a.  His  experience  in  navigation 
piade  him  fufpedt  that  the  righp  tracjc  had  not 
been  fpund  out,  and  that  in  fleering  by  the  Ca- 
nary and  Caribbee  iflands,  the  voyage  had  beer* 
P^d*  longer  thap  it  peed  have  been  by  above  a 
tHpu(%nd  leagues.  Thefe  conje&ures  induced  him 
tp  ftccr  away  from  the  foqth,  and  to  turn  mor$ 
weft  ward*  The  attempt  fucceeded  j  but  when  h? 
K3fbt4  (hf  ^nrierican  coaft?  he  found  himfelf 
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Bxvir  K  furthcr  nortk  than  any  navigators  who  had  gone 
before.  The  country  where  he  landed,  which 
now  makes  a  part  of  New-England,  afforded  him 
plenty  of  beautiful  furs,  with  which  he  failed  back 
to'England. 

The  rapidity  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking 
made  a  ftrong  impreflion  upon  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants. Several  of  them  joined  in  1606  to  form  a 
fettlement  in  the  country  that  Gofnold  had  dis- 
covered.. Their  example  revived  in  others  the  me- 
mory of  the  Roanoak ;  and  this  gave  rife  to  two 
charter  companies.  As  the  continent  where  they 
were  to  carry  on  their  monopoly  was  then  known 
in  England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia, 
the  one  was  called'  the  South* Virginia,  and  the 
other  the'North  Virginia  company. 

The  zeal  that  had  been  fhewn  at  firft  foon 
abated,  and  there  appeared  to  be  more  jealoufy  than 
emulation  between  the  two  companies.  Though 
they  had  been  favoured  with  the  firft  lottery  that 
ever  was  drawn  in  England,  their  frogrefa  was 
fo  flow,  that  in  16 14  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  perfons*  in  both  fettlements.  -  That  fort 
of  competency  which  was  anfwerable  to  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  was  then  fo 
general  in  England,  that  no  one  was  tempted  to 
go  abroad  in  queft  of  a  fortune.  It  is  a  fcnfe  of 
misfortune  that  gives  men  a  diflike  to  their  na- 
tive country,  ftill  more  than  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring riches.  Nothing  lefs  than  fome  extraor- 
dinary commotion  could  then  have  fent  inhabit- 
ants even  into  an  excellent  country.  This  emi- 
gration was  at  length  occafioned  by  fuperftition, 

which 
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which  had  given  rife  to  commotions  from  the  *  OyO  K 
collifion  of  religious  opinions.  u-vw 

The  firft  priefts  of  (he  Britons  were  the  Druids,  The  con. 
fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.     To  throw  a  ^me^caif 
myfterious  .veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  favagc  p^ijk*  in 

'  ..-  t  ji_-       conference 

worfliip,  their  ntes  were  never  performed  but  in  ©fthereii- 
dark  receffes,  and  generally  in  gloomy  groves,  tbatdifhub 
where  fear  creates  fpe&res  and  apparitions.   Only  Eng,a?d* 
a  few  perfons  were  initiated  into  thefe  myfteries, 
and  intruded  with  the  facred  dodtrines ;  and  even 
thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubje&j  left  their 
fecrets  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  rhe  prophane 
vulgar.     The  altars  of  a  formidable  deity  were 
ftaincd  with  the  blood  of  human  victims,  and  en- 
riched with   the   moft   precious   fpoils  of  war. 
Though  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  yet  they 
were  always  deemed  facred,  becaufe  the  Druids 
had  artfully  repreffed  a  third  after  riches,  by  in- 
culcating the  fundamental  doftrine  of  the  endlefs 
tranfmigration  of  the  fouK     The  chief  authority 
of  government  was  vefted  in  the  minifters  of  that 
terrible  religion  \  becaufe  men  are  more  power- 
fully and  more  conftantly  fwayed  by  opinion  than 
by  any  other  motive.     They  were  intruded  with 
the  education  of  youth,    and  they  maintained 
through  life  the  afcendancy  they  acquired  in  that 
early  age.     They  took  cognizance  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  caufes,  and  were  as  abfolute  in  their 
decifions  on  ftate  affairs  as  on  the  private  differ* 
ences  between  individuals.     Whoever  dared  to 
refift  their  decrees,  was  not  only  excluded  from 

K3  -    all 
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%  o  o  fc  afl  participation  in  the  aivmi  myflfcHri,  fcuk  WMi 
*VU'  from  the  fociety  of  trie*.  It  vm  afc&fttttt&I  li 
trrime  and  a  refcroich  fcd  febld  Afty  intfercbUrfe  *ith 
Irtm  5  he  *as  irrevocably  deprived  tof  tht  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  nothing  but  'dfcatfc  could 
$ut  an  end  to  his  miferies.  Thfe  hifhtfy  of  htiriifth 
fuperftirions  affords  ito  faftance  of  ifty  tone  lb 
tyrahnical  as  that  of  ¥he  Druids.  It  #as  thfe  d'nly 
^one  thkt  provoked  the  Rorttans  to  iifc  ftfrttityi 
with  fo  mtich  violerfce  did  the  frrfiids  oj^pofe  the 
power  of  thofe  conquerors. 

That  Religion,  hbtoevfrr,  had  loft  ifrucVof  its 
Influencfe,  when  it  was  totally  abblilhed  by  Chrrfti- 
anity  in  the  fevehth  century.  ¥he  northern  na- 
tions, that  had  fucceflively  invkdfed  theToutherh 
provinces  of  Europe,  had  founcl  there  tht  fteda 
of  that  new  religioh,  amidft  'the  ruins  of  ah  erfl- 
ipire  thatVas  (halting  oh  all  fid(*s.  Their  indif- 
ference for  their  diftarit  gods,  or  that  credulity 
which  is  ever  the  cbmpStnioh  of  igfcbra'ndfc,  in- 
duced them  readily  to  embrace  a  form  of  wbfih'fp 
Vhich,  from  the  multiplicity  6f  Its  cerettio'ffies, 
could  riot  but  attraft  the  notice  6f  rudfc  and  la- 
vage men.  The  'S'afcoris,  who  afterwards  ihVidfcd 
^England,  followed  their  example,  and  adopted 
withbiit  difficulty  a  religion  that  juftified  their 
con^tfefts,  expiated  the  criminality  of  them,  and 
Infirfed  their  permanency  by  abolishing  'the  iati- 
'ciefit  fo'rtffs  of  worftiip. 

itib  effefts  were  fuch  as  might  be  Wjieft'ed 
Trtitft  a  religion,  the  original  'fimplidfy  of  which 
N*as  at  &4t  "time  fo  much  disfigured.  Idle  coh- 
!tfmplatk>ns*Were lbon  ftbftittitred inliet  blf aftiVe 

and 
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and  facial  virtues  j  and  a  ftupid  veneration  for  un-  B  &  £  K 
known  faints,  took  place  of  the  worilupof  the  Su-  *    -v  '  * 
jprecne  Being*   Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mcta, 
.and  diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural 
caufes.    They  were  taught  to'  believe  that  ptayers    , 
and -offerings  would  atone  for  the -raoft  heinous 
crimes.  Every  fentiment  of  reafcn  was  perverted, 
and  every, principle  of  morality  corrupted. 

Those  who  had  been  the  promoters  *of  this 
confufion,  knew  how  to  avail  theonfelves  of  it.  . 
The  prieCfc  obtained  that  refpeft  which  was  dc-  • 
.  nied  to  kings  *  and  their  perfons  became  iacred. 
The  magiftraoe  had  no  power  of  intpe&ing  into 
their  condu&,  and  they  even  evaded  the  watch  - 
folnefs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal  eluded* 
and  even  fuperfededj  all  others.  They found  means 
to  introduce  religion  into  every  quell  ion  of  law, 
and  into  all  ftate  affairs,  and  made  themfelves 
umpires  or  judges  in  every  'caufe.  ,When  faith 
ipoke,  every  one  liftcaed  in  fileat  attention  to  its 
inexplicable  oracles.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of 
thofe  dark  ages,  that  the  fcandalous  exceflesx>f  the 
clergy  did  not  diminilh  their  authQrity.        , 

This  authority  was  maintained  by  the. immenfe 
-riches  the  clergy  had  already  acquired.  As  foon 
as  they  had  taught,  that  religion  was  preferved 
principally  by  facrificcs,  and  required  iirft  of  all 
chat  of  fortune  and  earthly  poffelfroos,  the  nobi- 
lity, who  were  fole  proprietors  of  all  eftates,  em- 
ploy ed,  their  fl  a  ves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted 
their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  founda- 
tions. Kings  gave  to  th£  church  all  that  they 
had  extorted  from  the.peopkj  and  Gripped  them- 
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B  xvn  K  ^c'ves  to  ^uc^  a  degree,  as  evcn  not  t0  leave  a  faf- 
ficiency  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  de- 
fraying the  other  charges  of  government.  Thefc 
deficiencies  were  never  made  op  by  thofe  who 
were  the  caufe  of  them.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned in  any  of  the  public  expences.  The  pay- 
ment of  taxes  with  the  revenues  of  the  church 
would  have  been  a  facrilege,  and  a  prostitution  of 
holy  things  to  profane  purpofes.  Such  was  the 
declaration  of  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  believed 
them.  The  pofleflion  of  the  third  part  of  the 
feudal  tenures  in  the  kingdom,  the  free-will  of- 
ferings of  a  deluded  people,  and  the  large  fees  re- 
quired for  all  prieftly  offices,  did  not  fatisfy  the 
enormous  avidity  of  the  clergy,  ever  attentive  to 
their  own  intereft.  They  found  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  that  by  divine  appointment  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  This  claim  was  fo  readily  admitted, 
that  they  extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  induftry,  of 
the  profits  on  trade,  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  of 
the  pay  of  foldiers,  and  fome times  of  the  falaries 
of  placemen. 

Rome,  which  at  firft  was  a  filertt  fpeftator  of 

■  thefe  proceedings,  and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  attended  the  rich  and  haughty  minifters 

•  of  a  Saviour  born  in  obfcurity,  and  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death,  foon  coveted  a  (hare  in  the 
fpoils  of  England.  The  firft  ftep  (he  took  was  to 
open  a  trade  for  relics,  which  were  always  ufliered 
in  with  fome  ftriking  miracle,  and  fold  in  propor- 
tion to  the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.  The  great 
men,  and  even  monarchy  were  invited  to  go  ii\ 

pilgrimage 
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pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  purchafc  B  £^>  * 
a  place  in  heaven  fuitatye  to  the  rapk  they  held  on 
earth.  The  popes  by  degrees  affumed  the  prefent- 
ation  to  church  preferments,  which  at  firft  they 
gave  away,  but  afterwards  fold..  By  thefe  means 
their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a  tenth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themfelves  levied  the 
tenth  of  all  the  fubftance  of  the  realm. 

W&£N  thefe  pious  extortions  were  carried  as 
far  as  they  poffibly  could  be  in  England,  Rome 
afpired  to  the  fupreme  authority  over  it.  Her 
ambitious  deceit  was  covered  with  a  facred  veil. 
She  fapped  the  foundations  of  liberty,  by  employ- 
ing the  influence  of  opinion  only.  This  was  fet- 
ting  men  at  variance  with  themfelves,  and  avail- 
ing herfelf  of  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  abfolute  dominion  over  them.  She  ufurped 
the  power  of  a  defgotic  arbitrator  between  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  between  the  prince  and  his 
fubjefts,  between  one  potentate  and  another* 
She  kindled  the  flames  of  war  with  her  fpiritual 
thunders.  But  (he  wanted  emiffaries  to  fpread  the 
terror  of  her  arms,  and  made  choice  of  the  monks 
fpr  that  purpofe.  The  fecular  clergy,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  celibacy,  which  kept  them  from 
forming  connexions  in  the  world,  were  ftill  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  blood.  A  fet  of  (nen,  fecluded  from 
fociety  by  Angular  inftitutions,  which  muft  incline 
them  to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a  blind  fubmiffion  to 
the  didtates  of  a  foreign  pontiff,  were  bell  adapted 
{Q  fecond  the  views  of  fych  *  fovereign.  Thefe 
:  vile 
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*  xvu  *  v**e  an(* abJ€& *°°k  °* ftp«ftitkHi  executed  their 
fatal  employment  fuccefsf oily .  By  ,their  intrigues 
-affifted  with  the  concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  England,  which  had  fo  long  with- 
flood  the  conquering  arms  of  the  ancient  Roman 
icmptoe,  ^became  tributary  to  modern  Rome. 

At  length  the  pai&oos  and  violent  caprices  x>f 
Henry  VIII .  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence. 
The  abufe  of  fo  infamous  a  power  had  already, 
qpened  the  eye's  of  the  nation.  This  prince  ven- 
tured at  once  to  fhake  off  the  authority  of  the 
-pope,  abo)i(h  monafteries,  and  affume  the  fijpre- 
macv  over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  cither  altera- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Edward,  fon  and  fucceffor  to 
Henry.  The  religious  opinions,  which  were  then 
changing  the  face  of  Europe,  were  openly  4if. 
f cuffed.  Something  was  taken  from  every  one ; 
many  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  old  form  of  wa*- 
Jhip  were  .retained  j  and  from  thefcfevemi  fyftems 
.or  tenets  arofe  a  new  communion,  dlftiaguiihed 
by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important 
-work,  found  theory  alone  too  fubcle,  andcthought 
it  molt  expedient  to  captivate  the  fettles,  toy  t  the 
addition  of  fome  ceremonies.  Her  nat»aLtafte 
for  grandeur,  and  the  defire  of  putting  ja~ftop  to 
the  difpuees  about  points  of  ddftrin*,  ;by  tenter- 
tain  ing  the  eye  with  the  external  ^taade-of -wor- 
ihip,  inclined  her  to  adopt  a  greater  number  of 
religious  rites.  But  (he  was  Teftraincd  by  poli- 
tical confiderations,  and  was  obliged  t».&crifice 
fomething  to  the  prejudices- of  *a  party  that  had 

raifed 
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Tftifed  her  to  the  throne,  and  was  able  to  maintain  *  <J  J£  ** 

'  xvn. 

her  upon  it.  *-  v  — * 

Far  from  fufpe&ing  that  James  I.  woold  exe. 
cote  What  Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  at- 
tempt, it  might  be  expe&ed  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  inclined  to  reftrain  ecclcfiaftical  rites 
and  ceremonies:  that  prince  having  been  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  Prdbytcrians,  a  ftGt 
which,  With  much  fpiritual  pride,  affc&ed  great 
Jiftiplioity'of  drefi,  gravity  of  manners,  and  atr- 
Itetity  of  do&rinc,  which  loved  to  fpeak  in  fcrip- 
ture  phtt*fes>  and  gave  none  taut  fcriptune  names 
to  their  children.  One  would  have  fuppofod  that 
fuch  ah  educfetidft  ttioft  have  prejodiccd  die  king 
againft  theou^w^d  pomp  of  the  catholic  worihip, 
atod  tVtryvWing  that  fcore  any  affinity  to  it.  Bat 
Yht  JpfcVtof  fyftem  prevailed  over  the  principles  of 
TtdtKXtim.  Smckenwifhthe^ffcopaijfiriiclidioh 
which 'he  found  eftablHhedin  England,  and  which 
*e  thdughtconforrtiableio  his  own  notions  erf  civil 
♦government,  he  abandoned,  from  convi&ion,  the 
•ettrly  imprefftotts  he  had  received,  and  grew  paf- 
'ffoMt^ly^ond  off  *  hierarchy  modelled  upon  ite 
^Iftital&edttomy  of  a  well-conftitu  ted  wnph*. 
fitftigattd  by  his  etfthuftffm,  he  wanted  *o  irttro- 
fiuce  this  wonderful  fyftem  tato  Scotland,  tois  na- 
tive-ctofcritty;  and  to  engage  a  great  many  of  ^he 
Englilh,  Who  ftill  diflfented,  to  enibraoe  it.  He 
evicfh  intended  fo  add  4; he  pomp  of  the  moft  awful 
lefemoni&'ebvhe  majeftic  pkm,  U  he  couM  have 
■fcatfried  hte  £rafld  prtije&s  itfto  e*ecotion.  But 
the  bppdtttlon  he  ttm  with  it  Grit  >ftfting  out, 

would 
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book  would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in 
his  fyftem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  recommending  to  his  fon  to  refume  his  views, 
whenever  the  times  fhould  furnilh  a  favourable 
opportunity;  and  reprefented  the  Prefbyterians 
to  him  as  alike  dangerous  to  religion  and  to  the 
throne. 

Charles  readily  followed  his  advice,  which 
was  but  too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  def- 
potifm  he  had  imbibed  from  Buckingham  his  fa- 
vourite, the  moft  corrupt  of  men,  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  courtiers.  To  pave  the  way  to  the 
revolution  he  was  meditating,  he  promoted  feveral 
bifhops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  govern- 
ment,  and  conferred  on  them  mod:  of  the  offices 
that  imparted  a  great  (hare  of  influence  in  all 
public  meafures.  Thefe  ambitious  prelates,  now 
become  the  matters  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  the  instigations  of 
others,  betrayed  that  fpirit  fo  frequent  among  the 
clergy,  of  exalting  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion-  under 
the  (hadowof  the  royal  prerogative.  They  mul- 
tiplied the  church  ceremonies  without  end,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  of  apoftolical  inftitution; 
and  to  enforce  their  obfervance,  had  recourfe  to 
ads  of  arbitrary  power  exercifed  by  the  king.  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  fettled  defign  of  re- 
ftoring,  in  all  its  fplendour,  what  the  Proteftants 
called  Romifh  idolatry,  though  the  moft  violent 
means  (hould  be  neceffary  to  compafs  it.  This 
project  gave  the  more  umbrage,  as  it  was  fup- 
,  ported  by  the  prejudices  and  in.trigues  of  a  pr$- 

fumptuous 
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fumptuous  queen,  who  had  brought  from  France  B  £  o  ic 
an  immoderate  paffion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefe 
alarming  fufpicions  had  raifed  in  the  mipds  of  the 
people.  Common  prudence  would  have  allowed 
time  for  the  ferment  to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm  endeavoured,  even  in  thefe  trouble-  •• 
fome  times,  to  reftore  every  thing  to  the  unity  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  was  become  more 
odious  to  the  diffenters,  fince  fo  many  cuftoms 
had  been  introduced  into  it  which  they  confidered 
as  fuperftitious^  An  order  was  iffued,  that  both 
kingdoms  fliould  conform  to  the  worfhip  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  epifcopal  church.  This  law  in- 
cluded the  Prefbyterians,  who  then  began  to  be 
called  Puritans,  becaufe  they  profefled  to  take  the 
pure  and  fimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their 
Faith  and  praftice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all 
the  foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdom, 
whatever  difference  there  might  be  in  their  opi- 
nions. This  hierarchal  worfhip  was  enjoined  to 
the  regiments  and  trading  companies  difperfed 
in  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe.  The  Englifh 
ambaffadors  were  alfo  required  to  feparatc  from 
all  communion  with  the  foreign  Proteftants,  fo 
that  England  loft  all  the  influence  fhc  had  ac- 
quired abroad,  as  the  head  and  fupport  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  moft  of  the  Puritans  were 
divided  between fubmiffion  and  oppofition.  Thofe 
who  would  neither  ftoop  to  yield,  nor  take  the 
pains  to  refill,  turned  their  views  towards  North* 

America, 
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*  mu*' ********  ia  **Bn^  *f  ^  c*vi*  aft^  r^*«H»  Uh 
tarty  which  tfeou  ungrateful  country  dcqied  them* 

Their  enemies,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
,  of  perfecting  them  more  at  leifure,  attempted  to 
preclude  theft  devout  fugitives  from  this  afylum, 
where  they  waited  to  wqrlhip  God  in  fhcir  own 
way  in  a  defert  land.    Sight  Ships  that  lay  at  an- 
#  cboj  in  the  Tharee^  ready  to  fail*,  were  flopped* 
ifld  Cronnwell  i$  faid  to  have  been  detained  there 
by  that  very  king,  whom  he  afterward  brought 
to  the.  fcaffold.    Enthufiafm,  however*,  ftrpnger . 
than  the  rage  of  perfection,  furmounted  every 
obftacle$  and  tkat  part  of  America  va$  foon  fiUecj 
with  Prefbyterian$.  The  fatisfa&ion  they  enjoyed 
in  their  retreat,  gradually  induced  all  Jhofe  of 
their  party  la  follow  them,  who  were  not  fo  evil- 
tnioded  as  to  delight  in  the  view  of  thofe  dreadful 
fcenes,  which  Coon  after  made  England  a  fcepe 
of  blood  and  horror.    Mapy  were  afterwards  in* 
duced  to  remove  thither  in  more  peaceable  ti<ne$» 
with  a  view  of  advancing  their  fortunes.    In  a 
word,  all  Europe  contributed  greatly  to  incj-egfe 
their  population.    Thoufand*  of  unhappy  meg* 
oppreflfcd  by  the  tyranoy  or  intolerant  fpirit  of 
their  fovercign$,  to9k  refuge  ip  that  hemifpherej 
concerning  wbi^h  we  Jhall  now  purfue  our  inqui- 
ries, ami  endeavour,  before  we  quit  the  (pot,  to 
gain  fome  inforn&ariop  refpe&ng  iu 

Parallel  bo-  It  is  furprifmg  that  fo  little  fhould  have  been 
oiHaitbt  kmwa  of  the  New  World,  for  fo  long  a  tipie 
iitw  woru.  a^w  jt  wa$  difqWcred.    Barbarous  fqldifr*  *r4  " 

rapacious  merchant*  wetc  not  proper  perfons  to 

give  ua  juft  and  ekar  notions  of  (his  hewifpbere* 

It 
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It  was  die  provinceof  philofopby  alone  to  avail  *  %J*J*r 
itfdfof  the  ioftrmet'wna  feat tcwd  in  tb*  accounts  v. 
of  Toyag€&  and  iirilfioimFics,  is  order  to  fee  Ame* 
rica  foch  as  Mfcune  bath  made  it,  and  to  find  our 
its  analogy  to  the  reft'  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent 
has  not  half  the  extent  of  furface  that  the  old  has* 
At  the  fame  time*  the  form  of  both  is  fo  Angu- 
larly alike,  that  we  might  eafily  be  inclined  to 
draw  eorifeqiMnces  from  this  particular,  if  it  were 
not  always  ne«effary  to  be  open  our  guard  again  ft 
the  fpirit  of  fyftem  which  often  ftops  us  in  our 
refeapches  after  truth,  and  hinders  u»  from  attain- 
ing it. 

The  two  continents  feem  to  form,  as  it  were, 
two  broacfr  tracks  of  land  that  begin  from  the 
Arftic  pole,  and  terminate  at  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, divided  on  the  Eaft  and  Weft  by  the  ocean 
that  furrouhds  them.      Whatever  may  be  the 
ftru&urc  of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  quality 
or  fymmetry  of  their  form,  it  is  evident  that  their 
equilibrium  does  not  depend  upon  their  pofition. 
It  is  the  inconftancy  of  the  fea  that  conftitutes  the 
folid  form  of  the  earth.     To  fix  the  globe  upon 
|ts  bafis,  it  feemed  neceflary  to  have  an  element 
whrch,   floating   incefiantly  round   our  planet, 
might  by  its  weight  counterbalance  all  other 
fubftances,  and  by  its  fluidity  reftore  that  equi- 
librium which  the  conflift  of  the  other  elements 
might  have  difturbed.     Water,  by  its  natural 
fiuftuatton  and  weight,  is  the  moft  proper  ele- 
ment to  prefervp  the  connection  and  balance  of 
the  ieveral  parts  of  the  globe  round  its  centre. 

<If 
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b  o  o  k  If  our  hemifphere  has  a  very  wide  extent  of  con- 
tinent to  the  North,  a  mafs  of  water  of  equal 
weight  at  the  oppofite  part  will  certainly  pro- 
duce an  equilibrium.  If  under  the  tropics  we 
have  a  rich  country  .covered  with  men  and  ani- 
mals; under  the  fame  latitude  America  will  have 
a  fea  filled  with  fifii.  While  forefts  full  of  trees, 
bending  with  the  largeft  fruits,  quadrupeds  of 
the  greateft  fize,  the  mod  populous  nations,  ele- 
phants and  men,  are  a  load  upon  the  fur  face 
of  the  earth,  and  feem  to  abforb  all  its  fertility 
throughout  the  torrid  zone;  at  both  poles  arc 
found  whales,  with  innumerable  multitudes  of 
cods  and  herrings,  clouds  of  infeds,  and  all  the 
infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the  feas, 
as  it  were,  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and 
prevent  its  inclining  or  deviating  to  either  fide : 
if,  indeed,  elephants,  whales,  or  men,  can  be 
faid  to  have  any  weight  on  a  globe,  where  all 
living  creatures  are  but  a  tranficnt  modification 
of  th6  earth  that  compofes  it.  In  a  word,  the 
ocean  rolls  over  this  globe  to  fafhion  it,  in  con- 
formity to  the  general  laws  of  gravity.  Some- 
times it  covers  a  hemifphere,  a  pole,  of  a  zone, 
which  at  other  times  it  leaves  bare;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  feems  to  affe<5t  the  equator,  more  efpecially 
as  the  cold  of  the  poles  in  fome  meafure  con t rafts 
that  fluidity  which  is  eflential  to  it,  and  from 
which  it  receives  all  its  power  of  motion.  It  is 
chiefly  between  the  tropics  that  the  fea  extends 
hfelf  and  is  agitated,  and  that  it  undergoes  the 
greateft  change,  both  in  its  regular  and  periodi- 
cal motions,  as  well  as  in  thofe  violent  agitations 

occa- 
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occafionally  excited  in  it  by  cempeftuous  winds.  B  £  °  K 
The  attra&ion  of  the  fun,  and  the  fermentations 
occafioned  by  its  continual  heat  in  the  torrid 
zone,  mud  have  a  very  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  ocean.  The  motion  of  the  moon  adds 
a  new  force  to  this  influence,  and  the  fea,  to 
conform  icfelf  to  this  double  impulfe,  muft,  it 
would  feem,  flow  towards  the  equator.  Nothing 
but  the  flatnefs  of  the  globe  at  the  poles  can  pof- 
fibly  account  for  that  immenfe,  extent  of  water 
that  has  hitherto  concealed  from  us  the  lands  near 
the  South  pole.  The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs  the 
boundaries  of  the  tropics,  if  the  temperate  and 
frozen  zones  be  not  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  than  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  the  fea  there- 
fore that  maintains  an  equilibrium  with  the  land, 
and  difpofes  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  that 
compofe  it.  One  proof  that  the  analogous  por- 
tions of  land,  which  the  two  continents  of  the 
globe  prefent  at  firft  view,  are  not  cfientially  ne- 
ceffary  to  its  conformation,  is,  that  the  New  He- 
mifphere  has  remained  covered  with  the  waters 
of  the  fea,  a  much  longer  time  than  the  Old* 
Befides,  if  there  be  an  evident  fimilarity  between 
the  two  hemifpheres,  there  are  alfo  differences 
between  them,  which  will  perhaps  deftroy  that 
harmony  we  think  we  obfervc. 

Whbn  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
fee  the  local  correfpondence  between  the  ifthmus 
of  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  that  of  the  Caribbee 
Jflands,  aad  between  the  mountains  of  Chili  and 
W  Voit*  VII.  L  thofe 
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B  xv\i.K  l^°^c  °f  Monomotapaj  we  are  ftrickcn  with  the 
fimilarity  of  the  feveral  forms  this  pi&ure  prc- 
fent.  Land  fecms  on  all  fides  to  be  oppofed  to 
land,  water  to  water,  iflands  and  peninfulas  feat- 
tered  by  the  hand  of  nature  to  ferve  as  a  counter- 
poife,  and  the  fea,  by  iu  fludtuation,  conftantly 
maintaining  the  balance  of  the  whole.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand  we  compare  the  great  extent  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  with  the  Jmall  fpace  which  the  ocean  oc- 
cupies between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  of 
Brazil ;  the  vaft  quantity  of  inhabited  land  to  the 
North,  with  the  little  we  know  towards  the  South » 
the  dire&ion  of  the  mountains  of  Tartary  and 
Europe,  which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  with  that  of 
the  Cordeleras  which  run  from  North  to  South  ; 
the  mind  is  in  fufpenfe,  and  we  have  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  the  order  and  fymmetry  vanifh,  with 
which  we  had  embellifhed  our  fyftem  of  the  earth. 
The  obferver  is  ftill  more  difpleafed  with  his  con- 
jectures, when  he  confiders  the  immenfe  height  of 
the  mountains  of  Peru.  He  is  then  aftoniihed  to 
fee  a  continent  fo  recent,  and  yet  fo  elevated,  the 
fea  fo  much  below  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains, 
and  yet  fo  recently  come  down  from  the  lands  that 
feemed  to  be  effe&ually  defended  from  its  attacks 
by  thofe  tremendous  bulwarks.  It  is,  however* 
an  undeniable  faft,  that  both  continents  of  the 
New  Hemifphere  have  been  covered  with  the  fea. 
The  air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  rivers,  which  in  America  are  wider  and 
of  greater  extent;  the  immenfe  forefts  to  the 
South i  the  fpacious  lakes  and  vaft  moraffes  to  th« 

.*  North  i 
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North  ;  the  almoft  eternal  fnows  between  the  B  2v?i.K 
tropics ;  few  of  thofe  pure  fands  that  feem  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  exhaufted  ground;  no  men  en- 
tirely bteck;  very  fair  people  under  the  line;  a 
cool  and  mild  air  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  fultry 
and  uninhabitable  parts  of  Africa;  a  frozen  and 
fevere  climate  under  the  fame  parallel  as  our  tem- 
perate climates;'  and  laftly,  a  difference  often  or 
twelve  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  Old  and 
New  Hemifpheres;  thefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a 
world  that  is  (till  in  its  infancy. 

Why  fhould  the  continent  of  America  be  much 
warmer  and  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that 
of  Europe*  if  it  were  not  fQr  the  moifture  the 
ocean  has  left  behind*  in  quitting  it  long  after  our 
continent  was  peopled?  Nothing  but  the  fea  can 
pofiibly  have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  in- 
habited as  early  as  Afia.     If  the  waters  that  ftill 
moiften  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  New  He- 
mifphere  had  not  covered  its  furface,  the  woods 
would  very  eafily  have  been  cut  down,  the  fens 
drained,  a  foft  and  watery  foil  would  have  been 
made  firm,  by  ftirring  it  up,  and  expofing  it  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun ;  a  free  paffage  would  have 
been  open  to  the  winds,  and  dikes  would  have 
been  raifed  along  the  rivers ;  in  a  word,  the  cli- 
mate wovld  have  been  totally  altered  by  this 
time.    But  a  rude  and  unpeopled  hemifpherc  de- 
notes a  recent  world;    when  the  fea,  about  its 
coafts,  ftill  flows  obfcurely  in  its  channels.     A 
lefs  fcorching  fun,   more  plentiful   rains,    and 
thicker  vapours,  more  difpofed  to  ftagriate,  are 

L  2  evident 
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B  xv?i  K  cvl4ent  nwks  of  the  decay  or  the  infancy  of  na- 
ture. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  wa- 
ters having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  ife  Ame- 
rica, could  not  but  have  a  great  influence  on  men 
and  animals.  From  this  diverfity  of  caufes  mult  s 
rieceflarily  arife  a  very  great  diverfity  of  effedfcs. 
Accordingly,  we  fee  more  fpecies  of  animals,  by 
two-thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  the  new; 
animals  of  the  fame  kind  confiderably  larger; 
monfters  that  are  become  more  favage  and  fierce* 
as  the  countries  have  become  more  inhabited. 
On  the  other  hand,  nature  feems  to  have  ftrangely 
negleded  the  New  World.  The  men  have  lefs 
ftrength  and  lefs  courage;  no  beard  and  no  hair; 
they  have  lefs  appearances  of  manhood ;  and  are 
but  little  fufceptible  of  the  lively  and  powerful 
fentiment  of  love,  which  is,  the  principle  of  every 
attachment,  the  firft  inftinft,  the  firft  band  of  fo- 
ciety,  without  which  all  other  artificial  ties  have 
neither  energy  nor  duration.  The  women,  who 
are  ft  ill  more  weak)  are  neither  favourably  treated 
by  nature  nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but  little 
love  for  them,  and  confider  them  merely  as  fub- 
fervient  to  their  will :  they  rather  facrifice  them 
to  their  indolence,  than  confecrate  them  to  their 
pleafures.  This  indolence  is  the  great  delight  , 
and  fupreme  felicity  of  the  Americans,  of  which 
the  women  are  the  victims,  from  the  continual 
labours  impofed  upon  them.  It  muft,  however, 
be  confeffed,  that  in  America,  as  in  all  other 
parts,  the  men,  when  they  have  fentenced  the 
women  to  work,  have  been  fo  equitable  as  to 
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take  updn  themfelves  the  perils  of  war,  together  book 
with  the  toils  of  hunting  and  fUhing.  But  their 
indifference  for  the  fex,  which  nature  has  in- 
truded with  the  care  of  multiplying  the  fpecies, 
implies  an  imperfe&ion  in  their  organs,  a  fort  of 
ftate  of  childhood  in  the  people  of  America,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  people  in  our  continent,  who 
are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  age  of  puberty.  This 
feems  to  be  a  natural  defedt  prevailing  in  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  which  is  an  indication  of  its 
being  a  new  country. 

But  if  the  Americans  be  a  new  people,  are 
they  a  race  of  men  originally  diftinft  from  thofe 
who  cover  the  face  of  the  Old  World  ?  This  is  a 
queftion  which  ought  not  to  be  too  haftily  de- 
cided. The  origin  of  the  population  of  America 
is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we 
afiert  that  the  Greenlanders  firft  came  from  Nor- 
way, and  then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor; others  will  tell  us,  it  is  more  natural  to  fup  - 
pofe  that  the  Greenlanders  are  iprung  from  the 
Efquimaux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater. refem- 
blance  than  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  (hould 
fuppofe  that  California  was  peopled  from 
Kamtfchatka,  it  may  be  aflced,  what  motive  or 
what  chance  could  have  led  the  Tartars  to  the 
north-weft  of  America?  Yet  it  is  imagined  to  ba 
from  Greenland  or  from  Kamtfchatka  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  muft  have  gone 
over  to  the  New,  as  it  is  by  thofe  two  countries 
that  the  two  continents  are  connefted,  or  at  leaft 
approach  neareft  to  one  another.    Bcfides,  how 
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can  we  conceive  that  in  America  the  torrid  zone 
can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of  the  frozen 
zones?  Population  will  indeed  fpread  from  North 
to  South,  but  it  mud  naturally  have  begun  under 
the  equator,  where  life  is  cherifhed  by  warmth. 
If  the  people  of  America  could  not  come  from 
our  continent  and  yet  appear  to  be  a  new  race, 
we  mult  haye  recourfe  to  the  flood,  which  is  the 
fource  and  the  folution  of  all  difficulties  in  the 
hiftory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fea  having  overflowed 
the  other  hemifphere,  its  old  inhabitants  took 
refuge  upon  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the 
Cordeleras,  which  arefar  higher  than  our  Mount 
Ararat.  But  how  could  they  have  lived  upon 
thofe  heights,  covered  with  fnow,  and  furrounded 
with  waters  ?  How  is  it  poflible,  that  men,,  who 
had  breathed  in  a  pure  and  delightful  climate, 
could  have  furvived  the  miferies  of  want,  the  in- 
clemency of  a  tainted  atmofphere,  and  thole 
numberlefs  calamities  which  muft  be  the  un- 
avoidable- confequences  of  a  deluge  ?  How  will 
the  race  have  been  preferved  and  propagated  in 
thofe  times  of  general  calamity,  and  in  the  mife- 
rable  ages  that  muft  have  fucceeded  1  Notwiths- 
tanding all  thefe  obje&ions,  we  muft  allow  that 
America  has  been  peopled  from  thefe  wretched 
remains  of  the  great  devaftation.  Every  thing 
exhibits  the  veftiges  of  a  malady,  of  which  the 
human  race  (till  feels  the  effe&s.  The  ruin  of 
(hat  world  is  (till  imprinted  on  its  "inhabitants* 
They  are  a  fpecies  of  men  degraded  and  degene*- 
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rated  in  their  natural  constitution,  in  their  ftature,  B  00  k 
in  their  way  of  life,  and  in  their  underftanding* 
which  is  but  little  advanced  in  ,all  the  arts  of  cw 
vilization.  A  damper  air,  and  a  more  marfhy 
ground,  muft  neceflarily  have  infefted  the  firft 
principles  of  the  fubfiftence  and  increafe  of  man- 
kind. It  muft  have  required  fome  ages  to  reftore 
population,  and  ftill  a  greater  number  before  the 
ground  could  be  fettled  and  dried,  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  tillage,  and  for  the  foundation  of  buildings.' 
The  air  muft  neceflarily  be  purified  before  the 
fky  could  clear,  and<  the  fky  muft  neceflarily  be' 
clear  before  the  §arth  could  be  rendered  habit- 
able. The  imperfettion  therefore  of  nature  in 
America  is  not  fo  much  a  proof  of  its  recent 
origin,  as  of  its  regeneration.  It  was  probably 
peopled  at  the  fame  time  as  the  other  hemifphere/ 
but  may  have  been  overflowed  later.  The  large 
foffil  bones  that  are  found  under  ground  in  Ame- 
rica, Ihew  that  it  had  formerly  elephants,  rhino- 
ceros, and  other  enormous  quadrupeds,  which 
have  (ince  difappeared  in  thofe  regions.  The 
gold  and'  filver  mines  that  are  found  juft  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  figns  of  a  very  an- 
cient revolution  of  the  globe,  but  later  than  thofe 
that  have  overturned  our  hemifphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
been  repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period 
would  have  been  fo  remote,  that  it  would  ftill  give 
great  antiquity  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  hemi- 
fphere. Three  or  four  centuries  will  not  then  be 
fufficient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of  the  em- 
pirc  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  for  though  we  find  no 
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B  xvn  K  tra'cc  *fl  ****  countr*cs  °*  our  am>  or  °^  *e  °P*~ 
nions  and  cuftoms  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of 

the  globe,  yet  we  have;  found  a  police  and  9  So- 
ciety eftabliQied,  inventions  and  pra&ices  which, 
though  they  did  not  ihew  any  marks  of  times  an- 
terior to  the  deluge,  yet  they  implied  a  long 
feries  of  ages  fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe.  For, 
though  in  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a  country  furround- 
ed  with  waters,  mountains,  and  other  invinciblfe 
obftacles,  mull  have  forced  the  men  ihclofed  in  it 
tp  unite  after  a  time,  notwithftanding  they  might 
at  firft  have  deftroyed  each  other  in  continual  and 
bloody  wars ;  yet  it  was  only  in  procefs  of  time 
that  they  could  invent  and  eftablifh  a  form  of 
worftiip  and  a  legiflation,  which  they  could  not 
poffibly  have  borrowed  from  remote  times  or 
countries.  It  required  a  greater  number  of  ages 
to  render  familiar  the  fingle  art  of  fpeech,  and 
that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hieroglyphics,  to 
a  whole  nation  unconnected  with  any  other,  and 
which  muft  itfelf  have  created  both  thefe  arts, 
than  it  would  take  up  days  to  perfect  a  child  in 
them.  Ages  bear  not  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  race,  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The 
whole  race  is  to  occupy  a  vaft  field,  both  as  to 
fpace  and  duration,  while  the  individuals  have 
only  fome  moments  or  inftants  of  time  to  fill  up, 
or  rather  to  run  over.  The  likenefs  or  uniform- 
ity obfervable  in  the  features  and  manners  of 
the  American  nations,  plainly  (hew  that  they  are 
not  fo  ancient  as  thofe  of  our  continent,  which 
differ  fo  much  from  each  other ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  this  circumftance  fcems  to  confirrfi  that  they 
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jdid  not  proceed  frdm  any  foreign  hemifphere,  BJ£a°  * 
with  which  they  have  no  kindof  affinity  that  can  u-^-^-i 
indicate  an  immediate  defcent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  compartfe* 
their  origin  or  their  antiquity,  which  are  both  JjSS11*1* 
uncertain;  it  is  perhaps  more  interefting  to  in-  f^^M 
quire  whether  thofe  untutored  nations  are  more  or 
Jcfs  happy  than  our  civilized  people.     Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  whether  the  condition  of  fude 
man  left  to  mere  animal  inftinft,  who  pafles  every 
day  of  his  life  in  hunting,  feeding,  producing  his 
fpecies,  and  repofing  himfelf,  is  better  or  worfe 
than  the  conditioa  of  that  wonderful  being,  who 
makes  his  bed  of  down,  fpins  and  weaves  the  thread 
of  the  filk-worm  to  clothe  himfelf,  hath  exchanged 
the  cave,  his  original  abode,  for  a  palace,  and  hath 
varied  his  indulgences  and-his  wants  in  a  thoufand 
different  ways. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  muft  look  for 
his  means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be 
as  happy  as  he  can  be  ?  Prefent  fubfittencc  j  and, 
if  he  (hould  think  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  cer- 
tainty of  enjoying  that  blefling.  The  favage,  who 
has  not  been  driven  into  and  confined  within  the 
frigid  zones  by  civilized  focieties,  is  not  in  Want  of 
this  firft  of  neceffaries.  If  he  fhould  lay  in  no  ftores, 
it  is  becaufb  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  refervoirs 
always  open  to  fupply  his  wants.  Fifli  and  game 
are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will  fupply  the 
want  of  fertility  in  the  dead  feafons.  The  favage 
has  no  houfe,  well  fecured  from  the  accefs  of  the 
external  air,  or  commodious  fire-places;  but  his 
fats  spfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  gar- 
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B  xvn  K  raent>  an(*  thedovc.     He  works  but  for  his  own 

benefit,  fleeps  when  he  is  weary,  and  is  a  ftranger 
to  watchings  and  reftlefs  nights.  War  is  a  matter 
of  choice  to  him.  Danger,  like  labour,  is  aeon* 
dition  of  his  nature,  not  a  profeffion  annexed  to 
his  birth  ;  a  national  duty,  not  a  domeftic  fervi- 
tude.  The  favage  is  ferious  but  not  melancholy ; 
and  his  countenance  feldom  bears  the  impreffion 
of  thofe  pafTions  and  diforders  that  leave  fuch 
Shocking  and  fatal  marks  on  ours.  He  cannot 
feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  defire,  nor  can 
he  defire  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  Moft  of  the 
conveniences  of  Jife  are  remedies  for  evils  he  does 
not  feel.  Pleafure  is  the  mode  of  fatisfying  appe- 
tites which  his  fenfes  are  unacquainted  with.  He 
feldom  experiences  any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes 
from  unfatisfied  defires,  or  that  emptinefs  and  un- 
eafinefs  of  mind  that  is  the  offspring  of  prejudice 
and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  favage  is  fubjeft  to 
none  but  natural  evils. 

But  what  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the 
civilized  man  enjoy  ?  His  food  is  more  whole- 
fome  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  favage.  He 
has  fofter  clothes,  and  a  habitation  better  fecured 
againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the 
common  people,  who  are  to  be  the  fupport  and 
bafis  of  civil  fociety,  thofe  numbers  of  men  who 
in  all  dates  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can- 
not be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires 
where  the  confequences  of  war  and  the  im  per  fee- 
tion  of  the  police  have  reduced  them  to  a  (late  of 
flavery,  or  in  thofe  governments  where  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  and  police  has  reduced  them  to  a 
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ftate  of  fervitude.  The  mixed  governments  feem  B  **  °  K 
to  prefent  fome  profpefts  of  happinefs  under  the 
proteftion  of  liberty ;  but  this  happinefs  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  molt  fanguinary  exertions,  which 
repel  tyranny  for  a  time  only,  that  it  may  fall  the 
heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  fooner  or  later 
doomed  to  opprefllon.  Obferve  how  Caligula 
and  Nero  revenged  the  expulfion  of  theTarquins, 
and  the  death  of  Caefar. 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they 
iiifFer  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  repel  the  incroach* 
naentsofdefpotifm;  and  while  it  employs  violence 
and  artifice  to  enflave  all  the  faculties  of  men, 
why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all  their  powers  ? 
But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  un- 
der the  rod  of  the  oppreffor  ?  Will  it  notexafpe* 
rate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  vi&im  to 
<&ath  ?  The  complaints  of  (laves  he  calls  rebel- 
lion, and  they  are  to  be  ft i fled  in  a  dungeon,  and 
fomecimes  put  an  end  to  on  a  fcaffbld.  The 
man  who  fhould  aflert  the  rights  of  man 
would  perifh  in  neglect  and  infamy.  Tyranny, 
therefore,  muft  be  endured,  under  the  name  of 
authority. 

If  fo,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized 
man  expofed  !  If  he  be  poflWTed  of  any  property, 
he  knows  not  how  far  he  may  call  it  his  own, 
when  he  muft  divide  the  produce  between  the 
courtier  who  may  attack  his  eftate,  the  lawyer 
Nvho  muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wafte,  and 
£he  collc&or  who  comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes. 

If 
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*  xvn  R  ^  ^e  ^ou^  ***ve  no  Pr0Pertyi  how  can  he  be 
aflbreti  of  a  permanent  fubfiftence  ?  What  fpe- 
cies  of  induftry  is  fecufed  againft  the  viciffitudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  incroachments  of  govern* 
tnent  ?    • 

In  the  forcfts  of  America,  if  there  be  a  fcarcity 
in  the  north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the 
fouth.  The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a  wander* 
ing  clan  to  more  temperate  climates.  But  if  in 
our  civilized  ftates,  confined  within  gates,  and  re- 
ftrained  within  certain  limits,  famine,  war,  or  pet 
tilence  fhould  confume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon 
where  all  muft  expeft  to  perifli  in  mifery,  or  in 
the  horrors  of  (laughter.  The  man  who  is  unfor- 
tunately born  there,  is  compelled  to  endure  all  ex- 
tortions, all  the  feverities  that  the  inclemency  of 
the  fcafons  and  the  injuftice  of  government  may 
bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vaflal,  or  free  merce- 
nary, digs  and  ploughs,  the  whole  year  round, 
lands  that  are  not  his  own,  and  the  produce  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  even 
happy  if  his  labour  can  procure  him  a  (hare  of 
the  crops  he  has  fown  and  reaped.  Obferved 
and  haraffed  by  a  hard  and  reftlefs  landlord,  who 
grudges  him  even  the  ftraw  on  which  he  refts  his 
weary  limbs,  the  wretch  is  daily  expofed  to  dif- 
eafes,  which,  joined  to  his  poverty,  make  him 
wilh  for  death,  rather  than  for  an  expenfive  cure, 
followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  Whether  tenant 
or  fubjeft,  he  is  doubly  a  flavej  if  he  fhould 
poflefs  a  few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gather* 
upon  them  what  he  has  not  fown ;  if  he  be  worth 
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but  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horfes,  he  muft  B  £o  K 
employ  them  in  the  public  fervicej  if  he  ftiould 
have  nothing  but  his  perfon,  the  prince  takes  him 
for  a  foldier.    Every  where  he  meets  with  mafters, 
and  always  with  oppreflion. 

Is  oursyties,  the  workmen  and  the  artift  who 
have  no  manufacture  of  their  own  are  at  the  mercy 
of  greedy  and  idle  mafters,  who,  by  the  privi- 
lege of  monopoly,  have  piirchafed  of  government 
a  power  of  making  induftry  work  for  nothing,  and 
of  felling  its  labours  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that 
luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  viftims,  by 
the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occafions  them,  and 
by  the  infolence  of  the  pomp  that  humiliates  and 
oppreffes  them. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of 
our  quarries,  mines,  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts 
that  are  performed  by  fire,  and  that  the  perils 
which  navigation  and  commerce  expofe  us  to, 
were  lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the 
favages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  filhing-; 
fuppofe  that  men,  who  are  ever  lamenting  the 
forrows  and  affronts  that  arife  merely  from  opi- 
nion, are  lefs  unhappy  than  the  favages,  who 
never  fhed  a  tear  in  the  moft  excruciating  tor- 
tures ;  there  would  ftill  remain  a  wide  difference 
between  the  fate  of 'the  civilized  man  and  the 
wild  Indian,  a  difference  entirely  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  focial  life.  This  is  the  injufticc  that 
prevails  in  the  partial  diftribution  of  fortunes  and 
ftations ;  an  inequality  which  is  at  once  the  effedt 
and  the  caufe  of  oppreflion. 
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In  vain  does  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
hard  labour  ftupify  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo 
as  to  render  them  infenfible  of  their  degradation; 
neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder  them 
from  feeing  and  feeling  the  injuftice  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  policy  in  the  diftributioo;of  good  * 
and  eviL     How  often  have  we  heard  the  poor 
man  expoftulating  with  Heaven*  and  afkingwhat 
he  had  done,  that  he  fliould  deferve  to.  be  born  in 
an  indigent  and  dependent  ftation  ?  Even  if  great 
confli&s  were  infeparable  from  the  more  exalted 
ftations,  which  might  be  fufficient  to  balance  all 
the  advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority  that  the 
focial  Hate  claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  dill  the 
obfeure  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe 
confli&s,  fees  nothing  in  a  high  rank,  but  that 
affluence  which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty. 
He  envies  the  rich  man  thofe  pleafures  to  which 
he  is  fo  accuftomed,  that  he  has  loft  all  relifh  for 
them.     What  domeftic  can  have  a  real  affe&ion 
for  his  matter,  or  what  is  the.  attachment  of  a  fer- 
vant  ?  Was  ever  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  court* 
iers,  even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubje&s  ?    If 
vit  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  it 
is  becaufe  civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bear- 
ing fome  natural  hardships  which  the  favage  is 
more  expofed  to  than  we  are,  and  becaufe  we  are 
attached  to  fome  indulgences  that  cuftom   has 
made  neceffary  to  us.     Even  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
a  civilized  man  may  accuftom  himfelf  to  live 
among  favages  and  return  to  the  ftate  of  nature* 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  in  that  Scotchman 
who  was  caft  away  on  the  ifland  of  Fernandez, 

where 
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where  he  lived  alone,  and  was  happy  as  foon  as  B  °  °  K 
he  was  fo  taken  up  with  fupplying  his  wan^s>  as 
to  forget  his  own  country,  his  language,  his 
name*  and  even  the  articulation  of  words.  After 
four  years,  he  felt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burthen 
of  focial  life,  when  he  had  loft  all  refle&ion  or 
thought  of  the  paft,  and  all  anxiety  for  the 
future. 

Lastly,  the  confeioufnefs  of  independence  be- 
ing one  of  the  firft  inftin&s  in  man,  he  who  en- 
joys this  primitive  right,  with  a  moral  certainty 
of  a  competent  fubfiftence,  is  incomparably  hap- 
pier than  *  the  rich  man,  reftrained  by  laws, 
matters,  prejudices,  and  fafhions,  which  inccf- 
fantly  remind  him  of  the  lofs  of  his  liberty.  To 
compare  the  ftate  of  the  favages  to  that  of  chil- 
dren, Is  to  decide  at  once  the  queftion  that  has 
been  fo  warmly  debated  by  philofophers,  con- 
cerning the  advantages  of  the  (late  of  nature 
above  thofe  of  focial  life.  Children,  notwith* 
ftanding  the  reftraints  of  education,  are  in  the 
happieft  age  of  human  life.  Their  habitual 
cheerfulnefs,  when  they  are  not  under  the  fchool- 
mafter's  rod,  is  the  fureft  indication  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  they  feel.  After  all,  a  fingle  word  may 
determine  this  great  queftion.  Let  us  afk  the  ci- 
vilized man  whether  he  be  happy  :  and  the  favage 
whether  he  be  unhappy.  If  they  both  anfwer  in 
the  negative,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end. 

Ye  civilized  nations,  this  parallel  muft  cer- 
tainly be  mortifying  to  you  !  but  you  cannot  too 
ftrongly  feel  the  weight  of  the  calamities  under 
which  you  are  oppreflcd.     The  more  painful  the 

fenfation 
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B  xvjL  K  T€nfati°n  l%>  the  more  will  it  awaken  your  attention 
< — w— ->  to  the  true  caufes  of  your  fufferings.  You  may  at 
laft  be  convinced  that  they  proceed  from  the 
confufion  of  your  opinions,  from  the  defers  of 
your  political  conftitutions,  and  from  capricious 
laws,  which  are  in  continual  oppoficion  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  Hate  of  the 
Americans,  let  us  return  to  the  natural  ftate  of 
their  country.  Let  us  fee  what  it  was  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Englifh,  and  what  it  is  become 
under  their  dominion. 

The  ftate         The  firft  Englifiimen  who  went  over  to  Ame- 
!heW£ng)ifh  "ca  to  fettle  colonies,   found  immenfe  forefts* 

America°,lb   ^he  Va^  treCS  **'  8FCW  UP   tC   ^  C*°uds,    W«rC 

and  what  fo  furrounded  with  creeping  plants,  that  they 
*>iie  there,  could  not  be  approached.  The  wild  beafts  made 
thefe  woods  ftill  more  inacccflible.  A  fewfavages 
only  were  met  with,  clothed  with  the  fkinsof  thofe 
monfters.  The  human  race,  thinly  fcattered, 
fled  from  each  other,  or  purfued  only  with  intent, 
to  deftroy.  The  earth' feemed  ufelefs  to  man, 
and  its  powers  were  not  exerted  fo  much  for  his 
fupport,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  produced  fponta* 
neoufly  without  afliftance  and  without  di  red  ion  * 
it  yielded  all  its  bounties  with  uncontrolled  pro* 
fufion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  p leaf u res 
or  conveniences  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The 
rivers  in  one  place  glided  freely  through  the  fo- 
rcfts,  in  another,  fcattered  their  unruffled  waters 
in  a  wide  morafs,  from  whence  iffuing  in  various 
ftreams  they  formed  a  multitude  of  iflands,  en* 

compared 
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compafled  with  their  channels.  Spring  was  re-  B  g  °  K 
newed  from  the  decay  of  autumn.  The  withered 
leaves,  rotting  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  fupplied 
them  with  fre(h  fap  to  enable  them  to  (hoot  out 
new  bloflbms.  The  hollow  trunks  of  trees  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  prodigious  numbers  of  birds. 
The  fea,daftiing  againft  the  coafts,  and  indent- 
ing the  gulphs,  threw  up  ftioals  of  amphibiods 
,  iftonfters,  enormous' whales,  ,crabs,  and  turtles, 
that  fported  uncontrouled  on  the  defart  fhores. 
There  nature  exerted  her  plaftic  power,  incef- 
fantly  producing  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean,  and  averting  the  freedom  of  the  earth  and 
the  fea. 

But  man  appeared,  and  immediately  changed 
the  face  of  North  America.  He  introduced  fym- 
metry  by  the  affiftance  of  all  the  inftruments  of 
art.  The  impenetrable  woods  were  inftantly 
cleared,  and  made  room  for  commodious  dwell- 
ings. The  wild  beads  were  driven  away,  and 
flocks  of  domeftic  animals  fupplied  their  place  $ 
while  thorns  and  briars  made  way  for  rich  harvefts. 
Thp  waters  forfook  part  of  their  domain,  and 
were  drained  off  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  land, 
or  into  the  fea  by  deep  canals*  The  coafts  were 
covered  with  towns,  and  the  bays  with  fhips$  and 
thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  became  fubjedt 
to  man.  What  powerful  engines  have  raifed  that 
wonderful  ftru&ure  of  European  induftry  and  po- 
licy ?  Let  us  refume  the  confideration  of  the  parti- 
culars. In  the  remoteft  part  ftands  a  folitary  fpoc 
diftindt  from  the  whole,  and  which  is  called  Hud- 
fon's  Bay. 

Vol.  VII.  M  This 
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3  xvtf.  K      -^M,S  ft^iskt,  of  about  ten  degrees  in  depth,  a 
Uy  ■  *  formed  by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern 
Hi?fon*tf   p*rts  of  America.    The  breadth  of  the  entrance 
MftomTrf   *s  ***  leagues*   but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted 
iu  inhabit-  frotn  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
Tnfecar-    tember,  and  is  even  then  rather  dangerous.    This 
then!*       danger  arifes  from  mountains  of  ice,   fome  of 
which  are  faid  to  be  from  15  to  18  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by  win- 
ters of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs 
conftantly  filled  with  fnow,  are  forced  out  of  them 
by  north- weft  winds,  or  by  fome  other  extraordi- 
nary caufe.    The  bed  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to 
keep  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  northern  coaft, 
which  muft  necefiarily  be  lefs  obftrufted  and  mod 
free  by  the  natural  dire&ion  of  both  winds  and 
currents. 

The  n6rth-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  con- 
ftantly in  winter,  and  very  often  in  furamtr,  fits 
quently  raifes  violent  ftorms  within  the  bay  itfelf, 
which  is  rendered  ftill  more  dangerous  by  the 
number  of  fhoals  that  are  found  there.  Happily, 
however,  fmall  groups  of  iflands  are  met  with  at 
different  diftances,  which  are  of  a  iufficient  height 
to  afford  a  fhelter  from  the  ftorftn  Befide  thefe 
fmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places 
large  piles  of  bare  rock.  Except  the  Alga  Ma- 
rina, the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the, 
other  northern  feas. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding 
this  bay,  the  fun  never  rifesor  fets  without  forming 
a  great  cone  of  light  5  this  phenomenon  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the 

hem!- 
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hemifphere  with  coloured  rays  of  fuch  brilliancy,  *  gy°  K 
that  the  fplendour  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by 
that  of  the  full  moon.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  feldom  a  bright  fky.  In  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, the  air  is  always  filled  with  thick  fogs,  and 
in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  icicles. 
Though  the  heat^  in  the  fummer  be  rather  confi- 
derable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  thunder  or  lightning,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  great  difperfion  of  the  fulphureous  exhala- 
tions, which,  however,  are  fometimes  fet  on  fire 
by  the  Aurora  Boreal  is  ;  and  this  light  flame  con- 
fumes  the  barks  of  the  trees,  but  leaves  their 
trunks  untouched. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow 

that  prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning 

thofe  animals  white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally 

brown  or  grey.    Nature  has  beftowed  upon  then* 

all,  foft,  long,  and  thick  Turs,  the  hair  of  which 

falls  off  as  the  weather  grows  milder.     In  moft  of 

thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and 

generally  fpeakin'g  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the 

circulation  is  flower,  becaufe  they  are  the  moft 

remote  from  the  heart,   are    extremely  Ihort* 

Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomcthing  longer, 

they  are  proportionably  well  covered.   Under  this 

gloomy  iky,  all  liquors  become  folid  by  freezing, 

and  break  the  veffels  they  are  in.    Even  fpirit  of 

wine  lofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 

fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached 

from  the  great  mafs,  by  the  force  of  the  froft. 

AH  theie  phenomena,  common  enough  during 

the  whole  winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the 

M  2  new 
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new  and  full  moon,  which  in  thefe  regions  has  art 
influence  upon  the  weather,  the  caufes  of  which 
are  npt  known* 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mar- 
ble, and  a  fubftance  refembling  fea-coal,  have 
been  difcovered.  In  other  refpe&s,  the  foil  is  ex- 
tremely barren.  Except  the  coafts,  which  are  for 
the  mod  part  marfhy,  and  produce  a  little  grafs 
and  fomq  foft  wood  -,  the  reft  of  the  country  af- 
fords nothing  but  very  high  mofs,  and  a  few  weak 
fhrubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 
■  This  deficiency  in  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every 
thing.  The  human  race  arc  few  in  number,, an4 
there  are  fcarce  any  perfons  above  four  feet  high. 
Their  heads  bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  their  bodies,  as  thofe  of  children  do. 
The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  makes  them  awkward 
and  tottering  in  their  gait.  Small  hands  and  a 
round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned  a 
beauty,  feem  alrnoft  a  deformity  in  thefe  people, 
becaufe  we  fee  nothing  here  but  the  effedts  of  a 
weak  organization,  and.  of  a  fold  climate,  that 
contradts  and  reftrains  the  principles  of  growth, 
jtnd  is  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  animal  as  well  as  of 
vegetable  life.  All  the  men,  even  the  youngeft 
of  them,  though  they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  old.  This  is  partly 
occafioned  from  the  formation  of  .their  lower  lip, 
which  is  thick,  flefliy,  and  proje&ing  beyond  th€ 
upper.  Such  are  the  Esquimaux,  who  inhabit 
not  only  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  from  whence  they 
have  taken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  track 

of 
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of  country  which  extends  from  the  point  of  Belle*  book: 
ifle  to  the  mofl:  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon's  Bay  have,  like  the 
Greenlanders,  a  flat-face,  with  fhort  but  not  flat- 
tened nofes,  the  pupil  yellow,  and  the  iris  black. 
Their  women  have  marks  of  deformity  peculiar 
to  their  fex,  among  others  ycry  long  and  flabby 
breads.  This  defeft,  which  is  not  natural,  arifes 
from  their  cuftom  of  giving  fuck  to  their  children 
till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old.  As  they  often 
carry  them  at  their  backs,  the  children  pull  their 
mothers  breafts  forcibly,  and  almoft  fupport 
themfelves  by  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  are  hords  of  the  Efqui- 
maux  entirely  black,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  and 
then  accounted  for;  nor  that  they  live  under 
ground.  How  (hould  they  dig  into  aibil,  which 
the  cold  renders  harder  than  ftone  ?  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  they  fhould  live  in  caverns  where  they  would 
be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firft  melting  of  the 
fnows  ? 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  fpend  the 
winter  under  huts  haftily  built  with  flints  joined 
together  with  cements  of  ice,  where  they  Jive 
without  any  other  fire  but  that  of  a  lamp  hung  in 
the  middle  of  the  (bed,  for  the  purpofe  of  drefling 
their  game  and  the  fi(h  they  feed  upon.  The 
heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath,  added  to 
the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall  flame,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  ftoves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  conftantly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fea,  which  fupplies  them  with  all 
their  provifions.  Both  their  cgnftitution  and  com- 

M  3  plexion 
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book  p]exion  partake  of  the  quality  of  their  aliment. 
•The  flefh  of  the  feal  is  their  food,  and  the  oilof  the 
whale  is  their  drink,  which  produces  in  them  all 
an  olive  complexion,  a  ftroog  fmell  of  fifh,  an 
oily  and  tenacious  fweat,  and  fometimes  a  fort  of 
fcaly  leprofy.  This  is,  probably,  the  reafon  why 
the  mothers  have  the  fame  cuftom  as.  the  bears, 
of  licking  their  young  ones. 

These  people,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature, 
are  notwithftanding  mod  intrepid  upon  a  fta  that 
is  conftantly  dangerous.   In  boats  made  and  fowed 
together  like  fo  many  Borachios,  hut  at  the  fame 
time  fo  well  clofed  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
water  to  penetrate  them,  they  follow  the  (hoals  of 
herrings  through  the  whole  of  their  polar  emigra- 
tions, and  attack  the  whales  and  feals  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.     One  ftroke  of  the  whale's  tail  is 
Sufficient  to  drown  a  hundred  of  them,  and  the 
leal  is  armed  with  teeth  to  devour  thofe  he  cannot 
drown  *  but  the  hunger  of  the  Efquimaux  is  fupe- 
rior  to  the  rage  of  thefe  monfters.     They  have  an 
inordinate  defire  for  the  whale's  oil,  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  preferve  the  heat  in  their  (lomachs,  and 
defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  Cold.  Indeed, 
whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
fifh  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a 
quantity  of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating.    Every 
thing  in  thefe  arttic  regions  is  either  oily  or  gum- 
my, and  even  the  trees  are  refinous. 

The  Efquimaux  are,  notwithftanding,  fubjeft 
to  two  fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of 
fight.    The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the 

ground, 
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ground,  joined  to  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of J  00  K 

the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle  their  eyes  in  fuch  a 

manner,  that  they  are  almoft  conftantly  obliged 

co  wear  lhades  made  of  very  thin  wood,  through 

which  fmall  apertures  for  the  light  are  bored  with 

fifli- bones.    Doomed  to  a  fix-months  night,  they 

1  never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  feems 

:  father  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light. 

Sight,  the  moft  delightful  bleffing  of  nature,  is  a 

I  fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  deprived 

of  it  when  young.  * 

!  A  still  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  fcurvy, 

i  confumes  them  by  flow  degrees.    It  infinuates  it- 

i  fclf  into  their  blood,  changes,  thickens,  and  im- 
poverifhes  the  whole  mafs.  The  fogs  of  the  fca, 
which  they  infpire,  the  denfe  and  inelaftic  ait*they 
breathe  in  their  huts,  which  exclude  all  commu- 
nication with  the  external  air,  the  continued  and 
I  tedious  inactivity  of  their  long  winters,  a  mode  of 

life  alternately  roving  and  fedentary ;  in  a  word, 
every  circumftance  ferves  to  increafe  this  dread- 
ful illnefs  *  which  in  a  little  time  becomes  con- 
tagious, and  fpreading  itfelf  throughout  their 
habitations,  is  alfo  probably  entailed  upon  their 
pofterity. 

No'twithstamdino  thefc  inconveniencies,  the}. 
I  Efquimaux  is  fo  paflionately  fond^of  his  country; 
that  no  inhabitant  of  the  moft  favoured  fpot  under 
heaven  quits  it  with  more  relu&ance  than  he  does 
his -frozen  deferts.  One  of  the  reafons  of  this  may 
be,  that  he  finds  k  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  fofter 
i  and  more  temperate  climate.  The  fky  of  Am- 
ferdam*  Copenhagen*  and  London,  though  con- 
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book  ftanriy  obfcurcd  by  thick  and  foetid  vapours,  19 
too  clear  for  an  Efquimau*.  Perhaps  too,  there 
may  be  fomething  in  the  change  of  life  and  man- 
ners ftill  more  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  fa- 
yages,  than  the  climate.  It  is  not  impoflible  but 
that  the  delights  of  an  European  may  be  poifon 
to  the  Efquimaux. 

.  Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  dis- 
covered in  1607  by  Henry  Hudfon,  who  had  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  fearching  for  a  north -weft  paf- 
fag£  to  enter  into  the  South  Sea.  This  intrepid 
and  able  navigator,  in  1611,  was  going  through, 
for  the  third  time,  thefe  ftreights,  which  were  be- 
fore unknown,  when  his  bafe  and  treacherous 
crew  placed  him,  with  feven  of  the  failors  who 
were'  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  in  a  very 
flight  boat,  and  left  him,  without  either  arms  or 
provifions,  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  both  of  fea 
and  land.  The  barbarians,  who  refufed  him  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  could  not,  however,  rob  him 
of  the  honour  of  the  difcovery ;  and  the  bay 
which  he  firft  found  out  will  ever  be  called  by  his 
name.  * 

r 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
foon  after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englilh  for- 
get this  diftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  at- 
traft  them.  A  fuccefiion  of  more  quiet  times  had 
not  yet  induced  them  to  attend  to  it,  when  Gro- 
feillersand  Radiflbn,  two  French  Canadians,  hav- 
ing met  with  fome  difcontent  at  home,  informed 
the  Englilh,  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
mifchiefs  of  difcord  by  trade,  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  furs,  and  of  their  claim  to  the  country  that 

furnifhed 
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furnifhed  them.  Thpfc  who  propofed  this  un-  B  °^°  K 
dcr taking  fhewed  fo  much  ability,  that  they 
were  intruded  with  the  execution  of  it  5  and  the 
£rft  eftablifhment  they  formed  fuccceded  fo  well, 
that  it  furpafied  their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their 
promifes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French,  who  were 
afraid,  and  with  reafon,  that  moft  of  the  fine  furs 
which  they  got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, would  be  carried  to  Hudfon's  Bay.  Their 
alarms  were  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  tefti- 
mony  of  their  Coureurs  de  Boisy  who,  fince  1656, 
had  been  four  times  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
ftreight.  It  would  have  been  an  eligible  thing 
to  have  gone  by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new 
colony ;  but  the  diftance  being  thought  too  con- 
fiderable,  notwithftanding  the  convenience  of  the 
rivers,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the  expe- 
dition fhould  be  made  by  fea.  The  fate  of  it  was 
trufted  to  Grofeillers  and  Radifibn,  who  hkd  been 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  renew  their  attachment 
to  their  country. 

These  two  bold  and  turbulent  men  failed  from 
Quebec  in  1*682,  in  twoveffels  ill-equipped,  and  - 
on  their  arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  ftrong 
enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented 
with  erefting  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
they  defigned  to.  have  taken.  From  this  time 
there  began  a  rivalfliip  between  the  two  compa- 
nies, one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other  in  England, 
for  the  exdufive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  con- 
ftantiy  kept  up  by  the  difputes  it  occafioned,  till 
at  laft;  after  each  of  their  fet elements  had  been* 

frequently 
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Bxvi?  K  fi^q^ndytak^n  apd  recovered,  all  hoffilitlcs  woe 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
whole  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Hudson's  Bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
mart  for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate 
having  deftrbyed  all  the  corn  fown  there  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  fruftrated  every  hope  of  agricul- 
ture, and  consequently  of  population.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  extenfive  coaft,  there  are  not 
more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  foldier%  or  fc&ors, 
who  live  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  Yorkrlbrt  is 
the  principal.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the 
furs  brought  by  the  neighbouring  favages  in  ex- 
change for  merchandife,  of  which  they  have  been 
taught  the  value  and  ufe. 

Though  thefe  flcins  be  much  more  valuable 
than  thofe  which  are  found  in  countries  not  fofar 
north,  yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give 
ten  beaver  flcins  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of 
powder,  one  for  four  pourtds  of  lead,  one  for  a 
hatchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for  a  pound  of 
glafs  beads,  fix  for  a  doth  coat,  five  for  a  petti- 
coat, and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnuff.  Combs, 
looking-glafies,  kettles,  and  brandy,  fell  in  pro- 
portion. As  the  beaver  is  the  common  meafure 
of  exchange,  by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent 
as  the  firit,  two  otter  (kinS  and  three  martins  are 
required  inftead  of  one  beaver.  Befide  this  op- 
predion,  which  is  authorifed,  there  is  another 
which  is  at  leaft  tolerated,  by  which  the  favages 
are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  meafure  of  what  is  given  them;  and  by  which 
they  lofe  about  one  third  of  the  value. 

A  Fkom 
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From  this  regulated  fyftem  of  impofition  it  is  B  £v°  * 
eafy  to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon's  Bay  w¥-»* 
is  a  monopoly.  The  capital  of  the  company  that 
is  in  poffeffion  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than 
241,500  livres*,  and  has  been  fucceffively  in- 
creafed  to  2,380,500  J.  This  capital  brings  them 
in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  fkins 
of  beavers  or  other  animals,  upon  which  they 
make  fo  exorbitant  a  profit,  that  it  excites  thejea- 
loufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.  Two-thirds  of 
thefe  beautiful  furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  na- 
tional manufactures.  The  reft  are  carried  into 
Germany,  wher^thc  nature  of  the  tlimate  makes 
them  a  valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  thefe  favage  wb«w 
riches,  nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might  p^.gefrom 
be  drawn  from  this  trade,  if  it  were  made  free,  Ba^wTth. 
which  have  alone  fixed  the  attention  of  England  EaftIndi«- 
as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe  upon  this  frozen 
Continent.     Hudfon's  Bay  always  has  been,  and 
is  ftiU  looked  upon  as  the  neareft  road  from 
Europe  to  the  Eaft  Indies,    and  to  the  richeft 
'  parts  of  Ada. 

Cabot  was  the  fir  ft  who  entertained  an  idea  of 
a  north- weft  paffage  to  the  South  Seas  $  but  his. 
difcoveries  ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him 
followed  a  multitude  of  Englifii  navigators,  many 
of  whom  hid  the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to 
favage  coafts  which  no  mortal  had  ever  vifited  be- 
fore.    Thefe  bold  and   memorable  expeditions 
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B  xvjx  K  *¥*  morc  ^king  r^an  really  ufcful.  The  moft 
fortunate  of  them  did  not  furnifli  a  finglc  idea  re- 
lative to  the  objeft  of  purfuit.  The  Dutch,  lcfs 
frequent  in  their  attempts,  and  whcf  purfued  them 
with  lefs  ardour,  were  of  courfe  not  more  fucceff- 
ful,  and  the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a  chi- 
mera, when  the  difcovery  of  Hudfon's  Bay  re- 
kindled all  the  hopes  that  were  nearly  extin- 
guifhed. 

From  this  time  the  attempts  were  renewed  with 
frelh  ardour.     Thofe  that  had  been  made  before 
in  vain  by  the  mother-country,  whofe  attention 
was  engroffed  by  her  own  inteftine  commotions, 
were  purfued  by  New  England,  whofe  fituation 
was  more  favourable  to  the  enterprife.    Still,  how- 
ever, for  fome  time  there  were  more  voyages  un- 
dertaken than  difcoveries  made.   The  nation  was 
a  long  time  kept  in  fufpenfe  by  the  contradiftory 
accounts  received  from  the  adventurers.     While 
fome  maintained  the  poffibility,  fome  the  proba- 
bility, and  others  afferted  the  certainty  of  the  paf- 
fagej  the  accounts  they  gave,  inftead  of  clearing 
up  the  point,  involved  it  in  ftill  greater  darknefs. 
Indeed,  thefe  accounts  are  fo  full  of  obfcurity.and 
confufion,  they  are  filent  upon  fo  many  important 
circumftances,  and  they  difplay  fuch  vifible  marks 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  veracity,  that  however 
impatient  we  may  be  of  determining  thequeftion, 
it  is  impoffible  to  build  any  thing* like  a  fol id 
judgment  upon  teftimonies  fo  fufpicious.      Ac 
length,  the  famous  expedition  of  1746  threw  fome 
kind  of  light  upon  a  point  which  had  remained 
enveloped  in  darknefs  for  two  centuries  pad.   But 

upon* 
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upon  what  grounds  have  the  later  navigators  eri* 
tertained  better  hopes  ?  What  are  the  experiments 
on  which  they  found  their  copje&ures  ? 

Let  us  "proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their 
arguments.  There  are  three  fads  l  in  natural 
hiftory,  which  henceforward  muft  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  firft  is,  that  the  tides  come  from 
the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend  more  or  lefs  into 
the  other  feas,  in  proportion  as  their  channels 
communicate  with  the  great  refervoir  by  larger  or 
fmaller  openings;  from  whence  it  follows  that 
this  periodical  motion  either  doth  not  exift,  or  is 
fcarce  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  thfc 
Baltic,  and  other  gulphs  of  the  fame  nature.  A 
fecond  matter  of  fa£t  js,  that  the  tides  are  much 
later  and  much  weaker  in  places  more  remote 
from  the  ocean,  than  in  thofe  which  are  nearer  to 
it.  The  third  faft  is,  that  violent  winds,  which 
blow  in  a  direction  with  the  tides,  make  them 
rife  above  their  ordinary  boundaries ;  and  that 
thofe  w'hich  blow  in  a  contrary  direftion  retard 
their  motion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diminiflx 
their  fwell. 

From  thefe  principles  it  is  moft  certain,  that  if 
Hudfon's  Bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed 
between  two  continents,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion but  with  the  Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would 
be  very  inconfiderable  j  they  would  be  weaker  in 
proportion  as  they  were  further  removed  from  the 
fource,  and  would  be  much  lefs  ftrong  wherever 
they  ran  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  wind.  But 
it  is  proved  byobfervations  made  with  the  greateft 
lkill  and  precifion,  that  the  tides  are  very  high 

through- 
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*  xvu  *  throughout  the  whole  bay.  It  is  certain  that  they 
are  higher  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bay  than 
even  in  the  ftreight  itfclf,  or  at  leaft  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  it.  It  is  proved  that  even  this  height 
increafes  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  a  corner 
oppofite  to  the  ftreight  j  it  is  therefore  certain, 
that  Hudfon's  Bay  has  a  communication  with  the 
ocean,  befide  that  wlych  has  been  already  found, 
out. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe 
very  ftriking  fadts,  by  fuppofing  a  communica- 
tion of  Hudfon's  with  Baffin's  Bay,  or  with  Davis's 
Streights,  are  evidently  in  an  error.  They  would 
not  fcruple  to  rejelt  this  opinion,  for  which,  in* 
deed,  there  is  no  real  foundation,  if  they  only  con* 
fidered  that  the  tides  are  much  lower  in  Davis > 
Streights  and  in  Baffin's  Bay,  than  in  Hudfon's. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudfon's  Bay  can  come  nei- 
ther from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other 
northern  fea,  in  which  they  are  conftantly  much 
weaker,'  it  follows  that  they  muft  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  South  Sea.  And  this  is  dill  further  ap- 
parent from  another  leading  fait,  whieh  is,  that 
the  higheft  tides  ever  obfervcd  upon  thefe  coafts 
are  always  occasioned .  by  the  north-weft  winds, 
which  blow  dire&ly  againft  the  mouth  of  the 
ftreight. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeft  will  permit,  the  exiftence  of 
this  paffage,  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  wilhed  for,  the 
next  point  is,  to  find  out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it 
is  to  be  expe&ed.  From  confidering  every  cir- 
cumftance,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  the  at- 
tempts, 
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tempts,  which  hate  been  hitherto  made  without  book 
either  choice  or  method,  ought  to  be  directed  to-    Xm 
wards  Welcome  Bay,  on  the  weftern  coaft.   Firft, 
thfc  bottom  of  the  fea  is  to  be  feen  there  at  the 
depth  of  about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident 
fign  that  the  water  comes  from  fome  ocean,  as  fuch 
a  tranfparehcy  could  hot  exift  in  waters  difcharged 
from  rivers,  or  in  melted  fnow  or  rain.   Secondly, 
the  currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice^ 
-while  all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it 
and  their  violence  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by 
fuppofing  them  to  come  from  fome  weftern  fea. 
LaftlVj  the  whales,  which  towards  the  latter  end 
of  autumn  always  go  in  fearch  of  the  warmeft  cli- 
mates, are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thefe  parts 
towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  them 
from  thence  to  the  South  Seas,  not  to  the  northern 
ocean. 

It  is  probable  that  the  paffage  is  very  fhort. 

All  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  on  the  weft* 

em  coaft  of  Hudfon's  Bay  are  fmall  and  flow, 

which  feems  to  prove  that  they  do  not  come  from 

<ny  diftancc;   and  that  consequently  the  lands 

which  feparate  the  two  feas  are  of  a  fmall  extent. 

This  argument  is  ftrengthened  by  the  height  and 

regularity  of  the  tides.  Wherever  there  is  no  other 

difference  between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  flow 

*but  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  retarded  pro- 

greffion  of  the  moon  in  her  return  to  the  meri- 

■dian,  it  is  a  certain  6gn  that  the  ocean  from  whence 

thofe  tides  come  is  very  near.    If  the  paffage  be 

ihOrt,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every  thing 

feems 
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• 

B  °v°  K  ^CC"1S  t0  promife^  we  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  h 
not  very  difficult.     The  rapidity  of  the  currents 
.obfervable  in  thefe  latitudes,  which  prevents  any 
flakes  of  ice  from  continuing  there,  cannot  but 
give  fome  weight  t«  this  conje&ure. 

The  difcovery  that  ftill  remains  to  be  made  Is 
of  fo  myth  importance  and  utility,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  negleft  the  purfuit  of  it.  It  is  coiv 
fiftent  with  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  dignity  df 
Great  Britain,  that  thefe  attempts  fhould  be  pur- 
fued,  either  till  they  fucceed  or  till  the  impoffibf- 
lity  of  fucceeding  fhall  be  demonftrated.  The  rd- 
folution  which  they  have  taken  in  1745,  of  prb- 
mifing  a  confiderable  reward  to  the  navigators 
who  fhould  fucceed  in  this  great  proje&,  difplays 
their  wifdom  even  in  their  generofity ;  but  is  not 
(till  fufficient  to  attain  the  end  that  is  propofed. 
The  miniftry  of  England  muft  know,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  will  not  fucceed,  till  the  trade 
of  Hudfon's  Bay  be  entirely  laid  open.  It  ought 
to  be  made  free  on  every  account/  and  particu- 
larly, becaufe  the  term  of  the  grant  given  by 
'Charles  II.  has  been  expired  for  a  long  time,  and 
hath  never  been  legally  prolonged.  The  com- 
pany in  whole  hands  the  trade  is,  fince  the  year 
1670,  not  fatisfied  with  neglecting  the  objeft  of 
their  inftitrution,  by  taking  no  ftcps  towards  the 
difcovery  of  a  north-weft  pafiage,  have  even 
exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  to  thwart  the  defigns 
of  thofe  who,  either  from  love  of  glory  or  from 
other  motives,  have  been  impelled  to  this  tinder- 
taking.  Nothing  can  alter  that  fpirit  of  iniquity 
which  conftitutes  the  effence  of  monopoly.  - 

9  Perhaps         1 
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Perhaps,  we  ftibuld  however  confine  ourfelves  booh 
chiefly  to  the  jioffrhern  feas,  in  order  to  difcover  « — J-a 
this  long-wifhed-for  paffage*     About  two  cen-  ^%^bm 
turies  ago,  a  report  was  fpread  that  there  exifted  gaud^ 
one  fomewhere  elfe,  which  was  fometimes  d>  E»ftiodie« 
fcribed  under  the  name  of  Anian.     The  Spa*  periy  fcarch- 
niards,   who  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  c 
paffage  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  South  Seas,  and    . 
who,  got  there  only  by  the  Streights  of  Magellan* 
which  were  dreaded  on  account  of  the  frequent 
fhipwrecks  that  happened  there,  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  this  popular  opinion.     They  fitted  out  five 
expeditions,  as  ex  pen  five  as  they  were  ufelefs;  and 
the  refult  of  which  was,  that  Europe  was  unde- 
ceived with   refpett   to   this   fabulous  account* 
which  the  Spaniards  themfelves  were  accufed  of 
having  propagated,  in  order  to  divert  other  na- 
tions from  the  defign  of  feeking  a  paffage  towards 
the  north. 

This  ftate  of  ina&ion  did  not,  it  is  faid,  laft 
long.  The  court  of  Madrid  being  informed  that 
New  England  was  preparing,  in  1636,  a  new 
expedition*  to  difcover. a  paffage  through  the 
Frozen  Sea,  likewife  ordered  one  to  be  fitted  out 
at  Peru,  in  order  to  meet  thefe  navigators.  Ad- 
miral Fuentes,  who  was  intruded  with  this  ex- 
pedition, fet  out  from  Callao,  with  four  (hips* 
towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1640.  He  ra* 
pidly  overcame  all  the  obftacles  which  nature! 
oppofed  to  his  operations,  and  arrived  himfclf  in 
Hudfon's  Bay,  while  his  lieutenants  penetrated 
into  Davis's  Streights,  and  into  the  fea  of  Tar- 
tary,  at  the  extremity  of  Afia«     After  the  difco-» 

Vol.  VII.  N  very 
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happily  regained  the  South  Sea,  from" whence  it 
had  fct  out.  It  hath  been  pretended  that  the 
council  in  India,  had  myfterioufly  concealed  the 
knowledge  of  this  event  from  the  nations,  and 
that  they  had  fupprefled,  with  the  grcatcft  care, 
all  the  accounts  which  might  one  day  revive  the 
memory  of  it.  ~  The  Spaniards,  in  their  turn* 
affirm,  that  the  expedition  of  Fuentes  and  the 
difcovery  are  both  equally  chimerical  *  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  entirely 
in  the  right* 

It  is  very  poffible  that  the  writings  recently 
publifhed  upon  this  fubjeft  have  excited  * 
laudable  curiofity.  The  government  of  Mexico* 
animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  which  begins  to 
Simulate  the  mother-country,  difpatched,  on  the 
13th  of  June  1773,  a  frigate,  deftined  to  recon- 
noitre America  at  the  High  eft  degree  of  latitude 
poffible,.  The  perfons  on  board  this  fhip  per- 
ceived the  coaft  at  40,  49,  and  even  at  55  de- 
grees 43  minutes  j  precifely  at  the  fame  place 
where  Captain  Tichivikow  ,had  difcovered  it 
upon  his  fifft  expedition  from  Kamtfchatka.  The 
fhip  entered  into  the  port  of  Saint  Bias,  to  take 
in  frefh  provifions,  and  then  recommenced  its 
cruifes.     It  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  but  that  the 

* 

defire  of  gaining  information  with  refped  to  the 
North-weft  Paflage,  was  the  principal  defign  of 
all  thefe  labours. 

After  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  if  fome  na- 
vigator (hould  appear,  whofe  ftrong  mind  rifes 
fuperior  to  every  fenfe  of  danger;  who  fears  not 
5  to 
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to  encounter  the  greateft  and  moft  various  hard-  B  ° '  o  ,k 
lhips,  and  'whole  patience  cannot  be  exhaufted 
by  the  duration  of  them  :  if  fuch  a  ode  fhould  be 
animated  with  the  fenfe  of  glory,  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  makes  men  regardlefs  of  life,  and 
excites  them  to  great  undertakings :  if  he  fhould 
be  a  well-informed  man,  fo  as  Jb  underftand 
what  he  fees,  and  a  man  of  veracity,  fo  as  to  relate 
nothing  but  what  he  hath  feen ;  his  refearches 
will,  perhaps,  be  crowned  with  better  fuccefs. 

This  extraordinary  man  hath  appeared  in  the 
perfon  of  captain  Cook :  that  navigator,  who  is 
fo  much  .beyond  all  his  competitors,  is  gone  for 
Otaheite.  From  thence  he  is  to  proceed  to  the 
north  of  California,  there  to  feek  for  the  north- 
weft  paflage.  He  will  have,  for  the  purpofe  of 
effecting  this  difcovery,  many  advantages  denied 
to  thofe  navigators  who  have  gone  by  the  way  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  or  of  the  neighbouring  latitudes. 
If  this  celebrated  paflage  fhould  ft  ill  remain  con- 
cealed, though  it  be  fought  for  with  all  his  refo- 
lution  and  flcill,  it  muft  be  concluded,  either  that 
it  doth  not  exift,  or  that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
difcover  it. 

But  how  inconceivable  is  the  viciflitude  of  all 
human  affairs  5  how  perpetual  the  fway  of  dcf- 
tiny,  which  thwarts  or  favours,  retards  or  ac- 
celerates, ftops  or  fufpends  our  enterprifesl 
Cook,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  the  ge- 
nius and  intrepidity  neceflary  for  extraordinary 
actions;  whom  a  generous  and  enlightened 'na- 
tion had  provided  with  all  the  means  that  can 

N  2  infurc 
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B  xvil  K  *n^ure  fuccefs  ;  whofe  fhip,  a  young .  monarch, 
u^v* **  convinced  undoubtedly  that  virtue  attends  upon 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  had  given  orders  to 
refpedt,  and  to  affift  during  the  counfc  of  hoftili- 
ties,  as  in  time  of  full  peace;  Cook,  who  had 
failed  over  an  immenfe  extent  of  fpace,  and 
whofe  labour^  were  now  drawing  near  to  an  end, 
lofes  his  life  by  the  hands  of  a  favage.  The  man 
whofe  remains  fhould  have  been  depofited  by  the 
fide  of  kings,  is  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in 
an  ifland  almoft  unknown. 

Should   his    fucceffor  Captain  Clerke,  who 

purfues  his  projects,  at  length  difcover  this  paf- 

fage,  which  hath  been  fo  obftinatcly  fought  for, 

and  fhould  it  prove  eafy  to  fail  through  it,  the 

•  connections  between  Europe  and  the  Eaft  and 

Weft  Indies  will  become  more. animated,  more 
con  ft  ant,    and    more4  confiderable.     Both   the 
Streights  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn  will  be  * 
entirely  deferted,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
much  lefs  frequented. 

These   revolutions,    which  may  affeffc  Hud- 

fon's  Bay  in  fo  palpable  a  manner,  will  never 

change  the  deftiny  of  Canada,  conquered  from 

France  in  1760, 

stat«ofCa-      This  colony  was  divided  during  the  (pace  of 

nadaftftceut  m*  ... 

bathVen     four    years    into    three    military    governments. 

dominion  of  Civil   and  criminal  caufes  were  tried  at  Quebec 

uln?  Bi"    anc*  at  Trois  Rivieres,  by  the  officers  of  the  array ; 

I  while  at  Montreal,    thefe   nice    and    important 

fandlions  were  intruded  to  the  citizens.     They 
were  both  equally  ignorant  of  the  laws :  and  the 

com- 
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commandant  of  each  diftrift,  to  whom  an  appeal  book 
lay   from   their    fentences,    was   not  better  in- 
formed, 

A  new  fyftem  was  eftabliflied  in  the  year  1764. 
Canada  was  difmembered  of  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor, which  was  united  to  Newfoundland ;  of 
lake  Champlain,  and  of  all  the  fpace  to  the  fouth 
of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  which  was 
added  to  New  York  j  and  of  the  immenfe  terri- 
tory to  the  weft  of  fort  Golette,  and  of  the  lake 
Nifliping,  which  was  put  under  no  government. 
The  remainder,  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  was  fubjeft  to  one  governor. 

At  the  fame  period  the  colony  was  put  under 
the  laws  of  the  admiralty  of  England  5  but  this 
innovation  was  •  harcHy  perceived,  becaufe  it 
fcarce  interefted  any  but  the  conquerors,  who 
Were  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  maritime  trade. 

Greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  eftablilh-* 
rnent  of  the  code  of  criminal  laws'  adopted  in 
England.     This  was  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
prefents  Canada  could  poflibly  receive. 

Before  that  time,  a  culprit,  whether  guilty  or 
only  fufpe&ed,  was  immediately  fcized,  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  queftioned,  without  being  made 
acquainted  either  with  his  crime  or  with  his  ac- 
cuser, and  without  being  allowed  the  liberty  of 
feeing  cither  his  relations  or  friends,  or  of  ap- 
plying to  council.  He  was  made  to  fwear,  that 
he  would  tell  the  truth,  that  is  to  fay,  accufe 
himfelf  j  and  to  complete  thefe  abfurdities,  his 
teftimony  was  difregarded. 

N  3  Attempts 
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Attempts  were  then  made  to  embarrafs  him 
with  captious  queftions,  which  an  impudent  and 
guilty  perfon  could  more  readily  anfwer,  than  an 
innocent  man  in  confufion.  One  might  have 
fajd,  that  the  fun£tion  of  a  judge  was  nothing 
more  than  the  fubtle  art  of  finding  out  culprits. 
The  prifoner  was  not  confronted  with  thofe  who 
depofed  againft  him,  till  the  inftant  before  the 
judge  pronounced  either  his  releafe,  or  a  delay 
of  palling  fentence  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
more  ample  information,  or  the  puniflaojent  of 
torture  or  death.  In  cafe  of  reieafe*  the  in* 
nocent  man  obtained  no  indemnity*  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fentence  of  death  was  always 
followed  by  confifcation :  for  futh,  in  abridgment, 
is  the  mode  of  criminal  procefs  in  France.  The 
Canadians  foon  underftood,  and  fenfibly  felt  the 
value  of  a  legiflation  which  Removed  all  theft? 
•evils. 

The  civil  code  of  Great  Britain  did  not  give 
equal  fatisfa&ion.  Its  ftatutes  were  complicated, 
obfeure,  and  numerous ;  they  were  written  in  4 
language  which  was  not  then  familiar  to  the  con- 
quered people,  independent  of  thefe  confedera- 
tions, the  Canadians  had  lived  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  under  another  kind  of  adminiftrationj 
which  they  were  attached  to  by  birth,  by  educa- 
tion, by  cuftom,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  a  kind  of 
national  pride.  They  could  not  therefore  but 
experience  great  uncaQnqfs  at  feeing  a  change  if* 
the  rule  of  their  duties,  and  in  the  bafis  of  their 
property.     If  difcontent  was  not  carried  fo  far  as 
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co  difturb  public  tranquillity,  it  was  becaufc  the  B  £v°  K 
inhabitants  of  this  region  had  not  yec  loft  that 
fpirit  of  blind  obedience  which  had  fo  long  di- 
rected all  their  aft  ions :  it  is  becaufe  the  ad  mi- 
ni ft  rators  and  magiftrates  who  had  been  given  to 
them,  were  constantly  deviating  from  their  in* 
ftrudions,  in  order  to  come  as  near  as  pofiible 
to  the  cuftoms  and  maxims  which  they  found 
eftablifhed. 

The  parliament  was  aware  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  lading.  They  fettled,  that, 
on  the  firftof  May  1775,  Canada  fhould  recover 
its  firft  limits :  that  it  fhould  be  governed  by  its 
former  jurifprudence,  and  by  the  criminal  and 
maritime  laws  of  England  :  that  the  free  exercife 
of  the  Catholic  religion  fhould  be  allowed $  and 
that  this  kind  of  worfhip  fhould  never  be  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  .any  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen :  that 
ecclefiaftical  tithes,  and  the  feudal  obligations, 
which  had  been  fo  fortunately  difufed  fince  the 
jtime  of  the  conqueft,  fhould  recover  their  for- 
mer influence.  A  council,  appointed  by  the 
king,  might  annul  thefe  arrangements,  and  exer- 
cife every  kind  of  power,  except  that  of  levying 
taxes.  This  council  was  to  con G ft  of  twenty* 
three  perfons,  promifcuoufly  chofen  from  among 
the  two  nations,  and  fubjefted  only  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance. 

This  ariftocracy,  vfhich  was  very  variable, 
and  entirely  of  a  new  caft*  was  generally  difliked. 
The  ancient  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain  lately 
fettled  in  this  new  poffeffion,  were  exceedingly 
diffatistied  at  having  part  of  their  rights  taken 

N  4  from 
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book  from  them.    The  Canadians,  who  began  to  knoi* 

XVII,  ' 

the  value  of  liberty,  and  who  had  been  flattered 
wich  the  hopes  of  being  under  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment, found  themfelvcs,  with  grief,  deceived' 
in  their  expectations.  It  is  probable  that  the 
court  of  London  itfelf  had  not  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  this  meafure.  This  kind  of  arrange- 
ment had  been  fuggefted  to  the  government,  by 
the  difcontent  which  was  already  known  to  pre- 
vail in  mod  of  their  provinces  of  che  New  World* 
It  m^y  be  prefumed  that  they  will  retraft  when 
tircumftances  and  policy  will  admit  of  it. 

But  yet  what  became  of  Canada  during  the 
courfe  of  thofe  too  rapid  revolutions  that  have 
happened  in  the  government  ? 

It's  population,  which  the  events  of  war  had 
feverely  decreafed,  hath  arifen  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  tboufand  fouls,  in  the  fpace.of  fixteeh 
years.  The  province  hath  not. been  indebted  to 
new  colonifts.  for  this  increale.  There  has 
fcarce  arrived  a  fufficie.nt  number  of  Englifli- 
men,  to  replace  one  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred 
Frenchmen '  who  had  quitted  it  at  the  conqueft. 
This  fortunate  event  hath  alone  been  produced 
by  peace,  by  eafy  circumftances,  and  by  a  multi- 
plication of  -ufeful  labours. 

The  firft  years  of  tranquillity  have  ferved't© 
extricate  the  colony  from  that  kind  of  chaos 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  a  deftru&ivc 
and  unfortunate  war.  Thcfe  events  have  foon 
been  fucceeded  by  improvements. 

Stockings,  lace,  coarfe  linens,  and  common 
fluffs,  had  for. a  long  time  been  manufa&ured  at 

Canada, 
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Canada,  Thcfe  manufa&ures  have  been  ex-  book 
tended  but  not  improved..  The  two  latter  mull 
remain  in  this  ftate  of  degradation,  till  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  women,  who  are  alone 
employed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  others  more 
fui  table  to  their  fex. 

The  beaver  and  fur  trade  hath  not  diminiflied, 
as  it  was  apprehended.  It  hath  even  rather  in- 
creafed,  becaufe  the  Canadians,  more  aftive  than 
their  neighbours,  and  better  fkilled  in  treating 
with  the  favages,  have  fucceeded  in  reftraining 
the  intcrcourfe  between  Hudfon's  Bay  and  New 
York.  x  Belides,  the  value  of  the  furs  is  doubled 
in  Europe,  while  the  price  of  the  articles 
which  are  givep  in  exchange  is  but  a  little  en- 
hanced. 

Though  the  feas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canada  abound  in  fifh,  the  Canadians  have  fel- 
dom  frequented  them.  The* natural  obstacles 
which  render  them  averfe  from  navigation,  alio 
difguft  tKem  of  fflhing.  The  cod  fifhery,  how- 
ever, formerly  attempted  at  Gafp6  and  at  Mont 
Louis;  that  of  thefalmon  and  of  the  feal,  eftabliih- 
ed  upon  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  have  made  fome 
progrefs,  fince  the  conqucft.  The  whale  fifhery 
hath  even  been  attempted,  but  not  with  fufficient 
fuccefs  to  be  continued.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  revived,  when  an  increafe  of  failors  and 
of  knowledge,  and  perhaps  when  gratuities,  pro- 
perly bellowed,  (hall  have  levelled  every  diffi- 
culty. 

The  cattle  have  incrcafed,  and  yet  there  is  no 
[peat  fajtf d?  except  for  the  internal  confumption, 

»o4 
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Bxvu  K  ^d  for  the  exterior  navigation  of  the  colony. 
Some  of  thefe  fait  provifions  will  foon  be  fent  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  horfes 
jiow  are;  which,  though  final],  are  indefati- 
gable. 

The  culture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  hath 
Tifibly  increafed.  That  of  corn  hath  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  colony.  In  1770,  ic 
began  to  furnifh  flour  to  the  Wed:  Indies,  and 
feeds  to  Italy,  to  Portugal*  to  Spain,  and  even  to 
England;  and  this  exportation  increafes .con- 
tinually. 

In  1769,  the  produ&ions  fold  to  foreigners 
amounted  to  4,077,602  livres  7  fols  8  denicrs  *» 
They  were  carried  off  by  about  feventy  veffel* 
from  Old  or  New  England ;  •  feveral  of  which 
came  with » their  ballaft  only.  The  others 
brought  to  the  colony,  rum,  molafies,  coffee,  and 
fugar,  from  the  Weft  Indies;  fait,  oil,  wine,  and 
brandy,  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal ;  and 
fluffs,  linens,  and  houfehold  furniture  fronjt 
the  mother-  country.  Canada  is  properly  iq 
poffeflion  of  no  other  flups  except  thofe  whicfc 
are  neceffary  for  the  internal  confumption;  ? 
dozen  of  fmall  veffels,  which  are  employed  in  the 
|eal  fifhery ;  and  five  or  Gx,  which  are  fent  to  the 
Antilles.  The  conftru&ion  of  veffels,  far  from 
paving  been  more  frequent,  hathdiminifhedfince 
the  conqueft ;  and  it  is  to  the  dearnefs  of  labour, 
jn  which  more  hands  are  employed,  that  this 
change,  which  it  was  not  natural  to  expeft,  mud 
pe  attributed. 

*  About  169,900  It  2t.  4<1, 

This 
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This  inconvenience  hath  not  prevented  th?  •  6  ©  IP 
.colony  from  becoming  richer  than  it  was  under 
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another  dominion.  Its  debts  have  been  entirely 
paid  fince  the  year  1772,  and  it  hath  no  paper 
currency.  Its  fpecies  increafes  daily,  both  by 
the  multiplication  of  its  commodities,  and  by 
the  expences  of  government.  Befides  what  Great 
Britain  hath  expended  for  the  troops,  the  civil 
udmioiftration  of  Canada  cofts  the  country  ant. 
Dually  625,000  livres*,  while  it  receives  only 
225,000  livres  f  from  the  duties  which  it  hath 
impofed,  in  1765,  1772,  and  1773,  <V  the  wines, 
brandy,  rum,  molafles,  glafs,  and  colours. 

The  extent  of  Canada,  the  fertility  of  its  foil, 
the  falubrity  of  its  climate,  fhould,  fcem  to  in* 
vite  it  to  a  great  degree  of  profperity ;  but  this  is 
impeded  by  powerful  obstacles.  This  region 
hath  only  one  river  for  its  exports  and  imports, 
and  even  this  is  blocked  up  by  ice,  fo  as  nor  to 
be  navigable  during  fi*  months;  while  heavy  fogs 
render  the  navigation  of  it  flow  and  difficult 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  year*  Hence  it  will 
happen,  that  the  other  northern  colonies  which 
have  the  fame  productions  as  this  colony,  and 
have  not  fimilar  obftacles  to  furmount,  will 
ylways  have  a  decided  advantage  over  it,  for  the  ' 

large  fiftieries,  and  for  the  navigation  to  the  Weft 
Indies  and  to  Europe.  In  this  refpeft  the  ifland  of 
St.  John  is  more  fortunately  circumftanced. 

*  When  theEnglifti  took  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  JJJJfJj1- 
of  St.  Jonn,  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law-  j,rtan*  of  m 

.  St«  John,  of 

fence,  they  had  the  bad  policy  to  expel  from  m»h«»«, 

^HAAp  ^pS  %^w^^W 

*  26,041!.  13  s.  4 d.  f  9*375  *• 

thence 
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book  thence  more  than  three  thoufand  Frenchmen, 
i— v-L>  who  had  lately  formed  fettlemcnts  there.  No 
Sl^T*  fooner  had  the  property  of  the  ifland  been  infured 

•TibtB^  to  t'ic  conclueror  by  treaties,  than  the  Earl  of 
go»er»-  Egmont  was  defirous  of  becoming  mafter  of  it. 
He  engaged  to  furnifli  twelve  hundred  armed 
^  men  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  provided  he 
were  permitted  to  cede,  on  the  fame  conditions, 
and  in  mefne  fee,  fome  confiderable  portions  of 
his  territory.  Thefe 'offers  were  agreeable  to 
the  court  of  London,  but  by  a  law  which  was 
made  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  the  granting  of  the  domains  of  the 
jcrdwn  upon  the  ftipulation  of  a  military  fervice, 
or  of  a  feudal  homage,  had  been  forbidden. 
The  lawyers  determined,  that  this  ftatute  affedted 
the  New,  as  well  as  the  Old  World,  and  this  de- 
cision fuggefted  other  ideas  to  government. 

The  long  and  cruel  ftorm  by  which  the  globe 
had  been  agitated  was  appegfed.  Moft  of  the 
officers  who  had  fealed  the  triumphs  of  England 
with  their  blood,  were  unemployed  and  without 
fubfiftence.  It  was  imagined  to  divide  the  foil 
of  St.  John  among  them,  upon  condition  that 
after  ten  years  of  free  enjoyment,  they  fhould 
annually  pay  to  the  treafury,  as  they  do  in  moft 
of  the  provinces  of  the  continent  of  America  a 
livres  10  fols  7  deniers  and  a  half  *  for  every  hun- 
dred acres  they  fhould  poflefs.  Very  few  of  thefe 
fiew  proprietors  intended  to  fettle  in  thefe  diftant 
regions  s  very  few  of  them  were  able  to  furnifli  the 

♦  About  ?s.  i£d. 
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fums  ncceffary  far  clearing  a  portion  of  land  of  *  £v£  K 
any  extent.  Moft  of  them  ceded  their  fights,  for 
a  greater  or  lefs  time,  and  for  a  rent  more  or  left 
moderate,  to  fbme  Iriflimen,  and  efpecially  to 
fome  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  number  of  co- 
lonifts  doth  not  yet  amount  to  twelve  hundred  5 
who  are  employed  fn  the  cod  fifhery,  and  in  cul-  \ 
tures  'of  different  kinds.  They  have  no  inter- 
courfe  with  Europe,,  but  trade  pnly  with  Quebec 
and  with  Halifax. 

Till  1772,  St.  John  depended  upon  Nova 
Scotia.  At  this  period  it  formed  a  feparate  ftate. 
It  obtained  a  governor,  a  council,  an  aflembly,  a 
cuftom-houfe,  and  an  admiralty.  Port  la  Joie, 
which  is  now  called  Charlotte  Town,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  colony. 

An  ifland  of  fo  fmall  an  extent  fcarce  ap- 
peared worthy  of  the  importance  it  acquired  by 
favours  which  we  cannot  account  for.  In  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  reality  to  this  fettlement,  the 
iflands  of.  Magdalen,'  inhabited  by  a  few  perfon$ 
employed  in  the  cod  fifhery,  and  in  catching  fea- 
cows, .  were  annexed  to  it ;  as  was  alio  Cape  Bre- 
ton-, which  was  formerly  famous,  but  which  hath 
loft  its  importance  by  its  change  of  government. 
Louifbourg,  the  terror  of  Englifh  America  not 
twenty  years  ago,  is  now  no  more  than  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  four  thoufand  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  difperfed  after  the  conqueft,  by  an  un- 
juft  and  ill-judged  miftruft,  have  only  been  re-  . 
placed  by  five  or  fix  hundred  men,  who  are  more 
engaged  in  fmuggling  than  in  fifhing.  Even 
the  coal-mines  have  no  longer  been  attended  to. 

Them 
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book  These  mines  arc  very  abundant  at  Cape  Bre- 
v  y  *  /  ton,  are  eafily  worked,  and  are  in-fome  mea- 
fure  inexhauflible.  Undfer  the  former  poffeflbrs 
a  great  confufion  prevailed  in  them,  which  the 
new  government  have  wifhed  to  prevent^  by  re- 
ierving  the  property  to  themfelves,  in  order  to 
-  r  cede  it  only  to  thofe  who  (hould  have  fufficiene 
means  to  render  it  ufeful.  Thofe  who  will  en- 
gage  in  this  undertaking,  with  the  funds  requi* 
fite,  will  find  an  advantageous  mart  in  all  the  weft- 
ern  iflands  of  America,  and  even  upon  the  coafts, 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  northern  cpntinent,  where 
'  the  dearnefs  of  wood  is  already  experienced,  and 
where  it  will  be  (till  more  fenfibly  felt  every  day* 
This  fpecies  of  induftry  would  form  a  trade 
to  (he  colony,  which  would  be  ever  increafing  * 
and  it  would  even  extend  its  fisheries,  but  not  to 
that  degree  as  ever  to  render  them  equal  to  thofe 
of  Newfoundland. 
Deferiptioa  This  iftand,  fituated  between  46  and  52  de- 
or  New.  grees  of  north  latitude,  is  feparated  from  the 
*mndhnd'  coaft  of  Labrador  only  by  a  channel  of  moderate 
breadth,  known  by  the  name  of  Belleifle  Streights. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  fomething  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  We 
can  only  fpeak  by  conjecture  of  the  inland  parts 
of  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  fucceed- 
Ing  in  the  attempt.  The  little  that  is  known  \>{ 
it  is,  that  it  is  full  of  very  deep  rocks,  mountains 
covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome  very  narrow 
and  fandy  valley^.  Thcfe  inacceffible  places  are 
flocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the  greater 
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eafc  on  account  of  the  fecurity  of  their  fituation.  B  °  °  * 
No  favages  have  ever  been  feen  there  except  fome  **__  -w-rf 
Efquimau*,  who  come  over  from  the  continent 
in  the  hunting  fcafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with 
creeks,  roads,  and  harbours ;  is  fometimes  co+ 
vered  with  mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall 
pebbles,  which  feem  as  if  they  had  been  placed  „ 
there  by  defign,  for  thepurpofe  of  drying  the  filh 
caught  m  the  neighbourhood*  In  all  the  open 
places,  where  the  flat  (tones  reflect  the  fun's  rays, 
the  heat  is  exceffive.  The  reft  of  the  country  is 
entirely  cold ;  lefs  To,  however,  from  its  fitua- 
tion, than  from  the  heights,  the  forefts,  the 
winds,  and  above  all,  the  vaft  mountains  of  ice 
which  come  out  of  the  northern  feas,  and  fix  oA 
thefe  co aft s.  The  fky  towards  the  northern  and 
weftern  parts  is  conftantly  ferene,  but  is  mudi 
lefs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  both  of  thefe 
points  being  too  near  the  great  bank,  which  is 
enveloped  in  a  perpetual  fog. 

Newfoundland  was  discovered  in  1497*  bf  Atw** 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian ;  but  this  difcovery  wad  >n  what 
not  purfued.     At  the  return  of  this  great  naviga-  Engiilhand 
tor,  England  was  too  much  taken  up  with  its  fc^ut*** 
difputes  with  Scotland,  to  give  any  ferious  atten*  **Jfco,ld,\ 
tion  to  fuch  diftant  inte#efts. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  Henry  VlII.  fent 
two  (hips  to  take  a  more  particular  furvey  of  the 
ifland,  which  had  as  yet  been  only  perceived* 
One  of  thefe  ihips  Was  loft  upon  thofe  favage 
coftfts,  and  the  other  returned  to  England  with- 
out having  acquired  any' information* 

Another 
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boo*  Another  voyage,  undertaken  in  15361  wai 
more  fuccefsful.  The  adventurers,  whp  had  un*- 
dertaken  it  with  the  affiftance  of  government,  in- 
formed their  country,  that  a  great  quantity  of  cod- 
fifh  might  be  caught  at  Newfoundland.  This  in- 
formation was  not  entirely  ufelefs :  and  foon  after, 
fome  fmall  vefiels  were  fent  from  England  in  the 
fpring,  which  returned  in  autumn  with  their 
whole  freight  of  fifh,  both  fait  and  dried. 

At  firft,  the  territory  which  was  requiflte  to 
prepare  the  cod-fi(h  belonged  to  the  firft  perfon 
who  feized  upon  it*  This  cuftom  proved  a  perpe* 
tual  fource  of  d  if  cord.  (  Sir  Thomas  Hampfhire* 
who  was  fent  .by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582  into 
thefe  latitudes  with  five  (hips,  was  authorifed 
to  fecure  to  every  fifherman  the  property  of  that 
portion  of  the  coaft  which  he  chofe. 

This  new  arrangement  multiplied  the  expe* 
ditions  to  Newfoundland  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
in  1615,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Englifh  vefiels 
were  feen  upon  thofe  coafts,  the  lading  of  which* 
amounted  in  all  to  fifteen  thoufand  tons.  All 
thefe  vefiels  had  failed  from  Europe.  It  was  not 
till  fome  years  after,  that  fixed  habitations  were 
formed  there,  which  gradually  occupied,  on  the 
caftern  coaft,  the.  fpace  chat  extends  from  Con-* 
ception  Bay  to  Cape  Ras.  Thoft;  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  fifhery  being  forced,  both  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment  and  that  of  the  foilj 
to  live  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  opened 
paths  of  communication  through  the  woods. 
Their   general   rendezvous  was  at  St.  John's, 

where, 
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*vhete,  in  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  between  B  °Jj  K 
two  mountains  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  each 
other,  they  met  with  privateers  from  the  mother- 
country*  who  fupplied  them  with  every  neccffary 
article,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
fifhery. 

The  French  had  turned  their  views  towards 
Newfoundland,  before  this  profperity  of  the  Eng- 
li(h  trade.  They  pretend  even  that  they  have 
frequented  the  coafts  of  this  ifland  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century.  This  period 
may  be  too  remote -,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
frequented  them  before  the  year  1634,  when  they 
obtained  according  to  the  account  of  their  rivals, 
from  Charles  I.  the  liberty  of  fifliing  in  thefe  la- 
titudes, on  the  condition  of  paying  him  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent.  But  this  tribute,  which  was  equally 
burthenfome  and  humiliating,  was  foon  after 
taken  off. 

However  this  fad  may  be,  the  truth  of  which 
is  not  ascertained  by  any  record,  it  is  proved, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  fevcnteenth  cen* 
tury,  the  French  went  annually  to  Newfound- 
land. They  did  not,  it  is  true,  fifh  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  though,  as  it  made  part 
of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  understood 
to  belong  to  them,  but  they  frequented  in  great 
numbers  the  northern  part,  which  they  had 
called  Le  Petit  Nord.  Some  of  them  had  even 
fixed  upon  the  fouthern  part,  where  they  had 
formed  a  kind  of  town  upon  the  Bay  of  Placentia, 
which  united  all  the  conveniences  that  could  be 
wiftied  for  to  obtain  a  fuccefsful  fifhery. 

Vol.  VII.  O  Amono 
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B  gjfi  K  Among  all  the  fettlements  with  which  the  Eo- 
ropeans  have  covered  the  New  World,  there  is 
none  of  the  nature  of  that  of  Newfoundland.  The 
others  have  generally  been  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
firft  colonifts  they  have  received,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  their  fucceffors  >  this  climate,  of  itfelf* 
hath  not  deftroyed  one  fingle  perfon*  it  hath  even 
reftored  ftrength  to  fome  of  thofe  whofe  health  had 
been  affe&ed  by  lefs  wholefome  climates*  The 
other  colonies  have  exhibited  a  feries  of  injuftice, 
oppreffion,  and  carnage,  which  will  for  ever  be 
hoi  den  in  deteftation.  Newfoundland  alone  hath 
not  offended  againft  humanity,  nor  injured  the 
rights  of  any  people.  The  other  fettlements  have 
yielded  prbdu&ions,  .only  by  receiving  an  equal 
value  in  exchange.  Newfoundland  alone  hath 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  waters,  riches 
formed  by  nature  alone,  and  which  furnilh 
fubfiftence  to  feveral  countries  of  both  hemi- 
fpheres. 

How  much  time  hath  elapfed  before  this  pa- 
rallel hath  been  made  !  Of  what  importance  did 
filh  appear,  when  compared  to  the  money  which 
men  went  in  fearch  of  in  the  New  World  ?  It 
was  long  before  it  was  underftood,  if  even  it  be 
yet  underftood,  that  the  reprefentation  of  the  . 
thing  is  not  of  greater  value  than  the  thing  it- 
felfj  and  that  a  (hip  filled  with  cod,  and  a  gal- 
leon, are  veffcls  equally  laden  with  gold.  There 
is  even  this  remarkable  difference,  that  mines 
can  be  exhaufted,  and  that  the  filheries  never  are. 
Gold  is  not  reproduced,  bot  the  filh  are  fo  in- 
ceflantly. 

Th* 
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TrtE  wealth  of  the  fifheries  of  Newfoundland  B  °  °  K 
had  made  fuch  afmall  impreflion  upon  the  court 
of  Versailles  in  particular,  that  they  had  not  even 
thought  of  thofe  latitudes  before  1660 ;  and  that 
even  then,  they  took  no  further  notice  of  it> 
than  to  deftroy  the  good  which  had  been  done 
there  by  their  fubjefts  without  their  fan&ion. 
They  gave  up  the  property  of  Placerttia  Bay  to  a 
private  man  named  Gargot;  but  this  rapacious 
man  was  driven  away  by  the  fifhermen,  whom 
he  had  been  allowed  to  fpoil.  The  miniftry  did 
not  perfift  in  fupporting  the  injuftice  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  *  and  neverthelefs  the  op- 
"preflion  of  the  colony  was  not  diminifhed.  The 
laborious  men,  whom  necefllty  had  united  upon 
this  barren  and  favage  land,  being  now  drawn 
out  of  that  fortunate  oblivion  in  which  they  had 
remained,  were  perfecuted  without  intermiffioh 
by  the  commanders  who  fucceeded  each  other  in 
a  fort  which  had  been  conftrufted.  This  tyranny, 
by  which  the  eolonifts  were  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring that  degree  of  competency  that  was  ne«* 
ceflary  to  enable  them  to  purfue  their  labours 
with  fuccefs,  mud  alfo  hinder  them  from  in- 
creafing  their  numbers.  The  French  fi(hery> 
therefore,  could^  never  profper  fo  well  as  that  of 
the  Englilh. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Great  Britain,  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  forget  that  her  enter- 
prifing  neighbours,  fupported  by  the  Canadians, 
accuftomed  to  fudden  attacks,  and  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  chace,  had  feveral  times,  during  the  two 
laft  wars,   carried   de vacation  into'  her  fettle- 
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B  xvn  K  ments*  This  was  fufficicnt  to  induce  her  to  de- 
i^.y  ■■»  mand  the  entire  poffefiion  of  the  ifland  $  and 
r  France,  exhaufted  by  her  misfortunes,  refolved  t<* 
make  this  facrifice;  not,  however,  without  re- 
ferving  to  themfelve*  not  only  the  right  of  fifliing 
on  one  part  of  the  ifland,  but  alfo  on  the  Great 
Bank,  which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 

cod'fift  ^HE  ^  ^or  w^ich  thefe  latitudes  are  fo  famous 

.aione  which  |s  the  cod.     The  length  of  this  fifh  does  not  ex- 

renders  *-* 

Newfo«nd.  ceed  three  feet,  and  is  often  lefs;  but  the  fea  does 

laod  of  im-  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

porttnee.     not  produce  any  with  mouths  as  large  in  propor- 
oMh?s  ft*tc  ^on  t0  l^T  ^zc3  or  w^o  are  fo  voracious.     Bro- 
▼idc7?nto*  ken  P*cccs  °^  earthen  ware,  iron,  and  glafs,  are 
wandering   often  found  in  their  bellies/    The  ftomach,  in* 
*TjB(htrj.  deed,   does  not,   as  has  been  imagined,  digeft 
thefe  hard  fubftances,  but  by  a  certain  power  of 
inverting  itfelf,  like  a  pocket,  difcharges  whai- " 
'  ever  loads  it.     This  fifh  would  have  been  lefs 

Voracious,  if  its  ftomach  had  not  been  capable 
of  being  inverted.  Its  organization  makes 
it  indifferent  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of 
the  fufteriance  it  feeds  upon.  The  conformation 
of  the  organ's  is  the  principle  of  appetite  in  all 
the  living  fubftances  in  the  three  natural  king- 
doms. 

The  cod  fifh  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of 
Europe..  The  fifhery  is  carried  on  there  by  thirty 
Englilh,  fixty  French,  and  150  Dutch  veffels, 
which,  taken  together,  carry  from  80  to  100  tons 
burden.  Their  competitors  are  the  Irifh,  and 
above  all,  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  are  em* 
ployed,  before  the  fifhing  feafon,  in  collefting 
upon  the  coaft,  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  the 

ufyal 
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ufual  bait  for  pilchards.  They  fell,  communibus  *£,$  K 
annisy  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  thoufand  tons 
of  this  fifh,  at  nine  livres  *  per  ton.  If  markets 
could  be  found  for  it,  it  might  be  taken  in 
greater  quantity :  for  an  able  naturalift,  who  has 
had  the  patience  to  count  the  eggs, of  one  (ingle 
cod,  has  found  9,344,000  of  them.  This  bounty 
of  nature  muft  be  ftill  njore  confiderable  at  New- 
foundland, where  the  cod  fifh  is  found  in  infi- 
nitely greater  plenty. 

The  fifh  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate, 
though  not  fo  white j  but  it  is  not  an  obje<5l  of 
trade  when  frefh,  and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fifhery.  When  it 
is  faked  and  dried,  or  only  faked,  it  becomes  a 
ufeful  article  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. That  which  is  only  faked  is  called  green 
cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  bank  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  that  are 
formed  under  water  by  the  earth  which  the  fea  is 
continually  wafliing  away  from  the  continent. 
Both  its  extremities  terminate  fo  much  in  a  point, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  aflign  the  precife  extent  of  it, 
but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  160  leagues 
long  and  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  it,  on 
the  European  fide,  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which  has 
been  called  the  Ditch.  Throughout  all  this  fpace, 
the  depth  of  water  is  very  different  $  in  fome  places 
there  are  only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom. 
The  fun  fcarce  ever  fhews  itfelf  there,  and  the  iky 
Is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  cold  fog.    The 
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B  xy?u  K  wavcs  arc  a^waYs  agitated,  and  the  winds  always 
high  about  this  fpot,  which  muft  be  owen  to 
this  circumftance,  that  the  fea  being  irregularly 
driven  forward  by  currents/  bearing  fometimes  on 
one  fide,  and  fometimes'  on  the  other,  ftrikes  with 
jmpetuofity  againft  the  borders,  which  are  every 
where  perpendicular,  and  is  repelled  from  them 
with  equal  violence.  This  is  mod  likely  to  be 
the  true  reafon,  becaufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  borders,  the  fituation  is  as 
tranquil  as  in  a  hdrbour,  except  when  a  violent 
wind,  which  comes  from  a  greater  diftance,  hap- 
pens to  blow  there. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  there  is  no  cod  found  either  upon  the 
Great  Bank,  or  any  of  the  fmall  ones  hear  it,  but 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  the  fifhery  is  carried  oh. 

Previous  to  their  beginning  the  fifhery,  they 
build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhip,  which 
Veaches  from  the  main-maft  to  the  ftern,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  yeffel.  This 
gaflery  is  furni(hed  w;th  barrels,  with  the  tops 
beaten  out.  The  fifhermen  place  themfelves 
within  thefe,  and  are  Iheltered  from  the  weather 
by  a  pitched  covering  fattened  to  the  barrels.  As 
foon  as  they  catch  a  cod  they  cut  out  its  tongue, 
>nd  gjve  the  fifh  to  one  of  the  boys,  to  carry  it 
to  a  perfon  appointed  for  the  purpofe?  who  im- 
mediately ftrikes  off  the  head,  plucks  out  the 
1  liver  and  entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  through  3, 
fmall  hatchway  between  the  decks  $  when  another 
man  takes  it  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far  a$ 
the  navel,  and  then  lets  it  (ink  through  another 
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hatchway  into  tire  hold,  where  it  is  faked  and  B  ^  °  K 
.ranged  in  piks.    The  perfon  who  falts  it  takes  * — ^— *» 
care  to  leave  fait  enough  between  each  row  of  fifh,. 
-but  not  more  than  is  Sufficient  to  prevent  their 
couching  each  other,  for  either  of  thefe  circum- 
stances neglefted  would  fpoil  the  cod. 

But  it  is  a  well-attefted  phenomenon,  that 
the  cod  fifhery  is  fcarcely  begun  before  the  fea         * 
becomes   oily,  grows  calm,    and  the  barks  are        f 

.  feen  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  waters  as 
upon  a  poliihed  mirror.  The  fame  effeft  is  pro- 
duced by  the  oil  which  runs  from  a  whale  when 
it  is  cut  to  pieces.  A  fliip  newly  tarred  appeafes 
the  fea  under  it  and  round  the  veflels  which  are 
near  it.  In  1756,  Dr.  Franklin,  going  to  Louif- 
bourg  with  a  gteat  fleet,  obferved  that  the.  way 
of  two  (hips  was  remarkably  fmooth,  while  that 
of  the  others  was  agitated;  upon  .afking  the 
captain  the  reafon  of  this,  he  was  told  that  this 
difference  was  occafioned  by  the  wafhing  of  the 
kitchen  utenfils.  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  fatisficd 
with  this  reafon,  but  foon  found  out  the  tr^feh  of 
it  by  a.feries  of  experiments,  by  which  he  dnco- 
vered  that  a  few  drops  of  oil,  the  whole  of  which 
united  together  would  fcarce  have  filled  a  fpoon, 
quieted  the  waves  at  more  than  a  hundred  toifes 
diftance,  with  a  celerity  of  expanfion  as  marvel- 
lous as  its  divifion. 

It  appears  that  vegetable  oil  is  more  efficacious 
than,  animal  oil.  The  calm  which  is  produced 
by  this  is  reckoned  to  laft  two  hours  out  at  fea, 
where  this  effedt  requires  the  effufion  of  a  con- 

-fiderable  quantity  of  oil.    The  facriftcc  of  a  few 

O  4  barrels 
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book  barrels  of  this  fluid  hath  favcd  fomc  great  veffels 
from  (hipwreck,  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  the  mod  dreadful  tempeft. 

Notwithstanding  an  infinite  number  of  au- 
thentic fadts,  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  whether  oil,  or 
in  general  all  fat  fubftanccs,  whether  fluid  or 
feparated,  have  the  property  of  lowering  the 
height  of  the  waves.  They  appear  to  have  no 
effedt  but  againft  the  breakers. 

It  is  faid  that  the  fea  breaks  when  it  rifes  very 
high  in  foaming,  and  in  forming  as  it  were  co- 
lumns of  water  which  fall  down  again  with  great 
violence.      When  the   fea   is  high,    the  waves 
afcend,  but  follow  each  other  regularly,  and  the 
fhips  give  way  without  danger  to  this  motion, 
which  Teems  to  carry  them  up' to  the  ikies  or 
down  to  the  infernal  regions.      But  when   the 
waves  are  violently  agitated  by  winds  which  blow 
in  contrary  directions,  or  from  fome  other  caufe, 
this  is  not  the  cafe.     Two  (hips  clofe  enough  to 
fpeak,  are  fuddenly  hid  from  each  other's  fight. 
jUJPtountain  of  water  rifes  between  them,  which 
wnen  it  comes  to  break  and  fall  upon  them,  is 
Sufficient  to  dalh  them  to  pieces.     This  ftate  of 
the  fea  is  not  a  common  one.     One  may  fail  a 
long  time  without  being  cxpofed  to  it.     But  if 
the  ufe  of  oil  fliould  prefervc  but  one  fingle  vcflel 
among  the  multitude  of  thofe  which  cover  fhe 
ocean  in  a  great  number  of  years,  the  importance 
of  this  eafy  fuccour  would  (till  be  very  conftder- 
able. 

The  fifhermen  of  Lifbon  and  thofe  of  the 
Bermudas,  rcftore  calm  and  tranfparency  to  the 

9  fea 
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fea  with  a  little  oil,  which  immediately  puts  a  B  °v°  K 
Hop  to  the  irregularity  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
enables  them  to  perceive  the  fifh.    The  modern 
divers,  who  go  in  fearch  of  pearls  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  accuftom  themfelves,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  to  fill  their  mouths  with  oil,  which 
they  throw  out  drop  by  drop,  in  proportion  as 
the   darknefs   conceals   their  prey  from  them. 
Some  of  them  guefs  at  the  prefence  of  the  fhark, 
or  at  the  abundance  of  the  herring,  in  thofe  places 
where  the  fea  offers  them  a  calm  not  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbouring  latitudes.     Some  perfons  at- 
tribute this  to  the  ail  which  makes  its  efcape 
from  the  body  of  the  herring ;  others  fay  that  it  is 
preffed  out  of  the  herring  by  the  teeth  of  the  fhark 
while  he  is  devouring  that  fifh.     The  fame  me- 
thod is  ufed  fometimes  to  difcover  the  points  of 
rocks  concealed  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
fometimes  to  reach  land  with  lefs  danger.     For 
this  purpofe  fome  fufpend  behind  their  boats  a 
parcel  of  inteflines  filled  with  the  fat  of  the  Ful- 
mar or  Petrel,  a.bird  which  throws  up  in  itAu- 
tural  ftate  the  oil  of  the  fi{h  upon  which  it  feeds* 
Others,  inftead  of  this,  ufe  a  jar  turned  upfide 
down,  from  which  the  oil  drops  gradually  through 
an  opening  made  in  the  cork.     The  terrible  ele- 
ment, therefore,  which  hath  feparated  continents 
from  each  other;  which  deluges  whole  countries; 
which  drives  animals  and  men  before  it,  and 
which  will  one  day  incroach  upon  their  dwell- 
ings, may  be  appeafed  in  its  wrath,  if  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil  be  patted  over  its  furface.     Who 
knows  what  may  be  the  confequence  of  this  dis- 
covery, 
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*  xvn  *  <:overy>  if  to  may-  8#lvc  ^^  name  t0  a  piece  df 
information,  the  knowledge  of  which  cannot  be 

difputed  wkh  Ariftotlc  or  Pliny  ?  If  a  feather  dip- 
ped irr  oil  can  fmooth  the  waves,  what  will  not  be 
the  effeft  of  long  wings  conftantly  moiftened  with 
this  fluid,  and  mechanically  adapted  to  our  (hips? 
This  idea  will  not  fail  of  exciting  the  ridicule 
of  our  fuperficial-minded  men*  but  it  is  not  for 
-fuch  that  I  write.     We  treat  popular  opinions 
"With  too  much  contempt.     We  decide  with   too 
irtiuch  hafte  on  the  poffibility  or  impoffibility   of 
-things.     In  our  opinion  of  Pliny  thenaturalift, 
we  have  paffrd  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
■'Our  anceftors  have  granted  too  much  to  Ariftotle, 
-while  we  perhaps  have  denied  him  more  than  it 
•became  men,  the  moft  informed  among  whom 
•hath  not  fufficient  knowledge  either  to  approve 
'dr-contradidt  his  book  on  animals.     This  difdain 
might  perhaps  be  excufed  in  aBuffon,  aD.au- 
•  benton,  or  a  Linnaeus;  but  it  always  excites  our 
indignation  when  we  meet  with.it  in  him,  who, 
jc^&rting  from  his  own  fphere,  and  neglecting 
•fsmewhich  offers  itfelf  to  him,  in  order  to  run  after 
that  which  flies  from,  him,  (hall  venture  to  decide 
upon  the  merit  of  thefe  men  of  genius,  with  per- 
-emptorinefs  which  would  difguft  us,  if  even  it 
were  fupported  by  the  moft  (hiking  and  leaft  con- 
ttftible  claims. 

Accorping  to  natural  right,  the  filhery  upon 
the  great  bank  ought  to  have  been  common  to 
all  mankind ;  notwithftanding  which  the  two 
powers  that  had  formed  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, have  made  very  little  difficulty  of  appropri- 
ating 
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ating  it  to  themfelves.     Spain,  who  alone  could  b  o  o*k 

have  any  claim  to  it,  and  who,  from  the  number 

of  her  monks,  might  have  pleaded  the  rieceffity 

of  afferting  it,  entirely  gave  Up  the  matter  at 

the  lad  peace,  fince  which  time  the  Englifli  and 

trench  are  the  only  nations  that  frequent  thefc 

latitudes. 

In  1773,  France  fent  there  five  veffels,  which 
formed  nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  tons,"  and  the  crews  of  which  con  lifted  df 
fixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men.  Two 
millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufantt 
cod  fifh  were  caught,  which  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  hogfheads  of  oil ;  the  <ti- 
tire  produce  was  fold  for  1,421,615  livres*.    • 

The  fiflberies  of  the  rival  nation  were  much 
more  confiderable.  Few  of  thofc  who  were  enrt- 
ployed  in  it  had  come  from  Europe.  Moft  of 
them  came  from  New  England,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  from  the  iflandof  Newfoundland  ufelf.  Their 
veffels  were  fmall,  eafily  managed,  rifin'g  little 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  not  liable. to 
be  ftrongly  affe&ed  by  the  wjnds  or  the  agitation 
of  the  waves.  Thefe  veffels  were  manned  with 
failors  more  inured  to  fatigue,  more  accuflomed 
to  bear  cold,  and  more  ufed  to  ftrift  discipline. 
They  carried  with  them  a  bait  infinitely  fuperior 
to  that  which  was  found  upon  the  fpot.  Their 
fifhery  was  therefore  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French ;  but  as  they  had  lefs  opportunities 
q{  getting  rid  of  the  green  cod  than  the  latter, 

#  $9>233l«  19s.  2d* 
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b  o  o  K  the  greater  part  of  the  fifh  which  they  caught 
was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  coafts>  where  it 
was  converted  into  dried  cod. 

This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  dif~ 
ferent  ways.  That  which  is  called  the  wandering 
fifhery  belongs  to  veffels  which  fail  every  year 
from  Europe  to  Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of 
March,  or  in  April.  As  they  approach  the  ifland, 
they  frequently  meet  with  a  quantity  of  ice,  dri- 
ven by  the  northern  currents  towards  the  fouth, 
which  is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated  fhocks,  and 
melts  fooner  or  later  at  the  return  of  the  heats. 
Thefe  portions  of  ice  are  frequently  a  league  in 
circumference  -,  they  are  as  high  as  the  loftieft 
mountains,  and  extend  above  fixty  or  eighty  fa- 
thom under  water.  When  joined  to  fmaller 
pieces,  they  fometimcs  occupy  a  fpace  of  a-hun- 
dred  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  breadth.  Intereft,  which  obliges  the  mariners 
to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  poffible,  that 
they  may  have  their  choice  of  the  harbours  mod 
favourable  to  the  fifhery,  makes  them  brave  the 
rigour  of  the  feafons  and  of  the  elements,  which 
are  all  in  confpiracy  againft  human  induftry. 
The  moft  formidable  rampart  credted  by  military 
art,  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a  befieged  town, 
the  terrors  of  the  mod  fkilful  and  obftinate  fea- 
fight,  require  lefs  intrepidity  and  experience  to 
encounter  them,  than  thefe  enormous  floating  bul- 
warks, which  the  feaoppofes  to  thefe  fmall  fleets  of 
fifhermen.  But  the  moft  infatiable  of  all  paflions, 
the  thirft  of  gold,  furmounts  every  obftacle,  and 
carries  the  mariner  acrofs  thefe  mountains  of  ice 
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to  the  fpot  where  the  fhips  are  to  take  in  their  B  $  ° K 
lading. 

T*he  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is 
to  cut  wood  and  eredt  or  repair  fcaffolds.  All 
hands  are  employed  in  this  work.  When  it  is 
finifhed,  the  company  divide  *  one  half  of  the 
crew  days  alhore  to  cure  the  fiflh,  and  the  other 
goes  on  board  in  fmall  boats.  The  boats  defign- 
ed  for  the  fifhery  of  the  caplain  carry  four  men, 
and  thofe  for  the  cod  three.  Thefe  la  ft  boats,  of 
which  there  is  the  greateft*  number,  fail  before 
it  is  light,  generally  at  the  diftance  of  three, 
four,  or  five  leagues  from  the  coaft,  and  return 
in  the  evening  to  the  fcaffolds  near  the  fea-fidc, 
where  they  depofit  the  produce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod's  head 
and  gutted  it,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  dices  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  tea 
days.  After  it  has  been  well  waflied,  it  is  laid  on 
gravel,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is 
then  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  left  for  fome  days  to 
drain.  It  is  then  again  laid  on  the  ftrand,  where 
i.  it  continues  drying,  and  takes  the  colour  we  fee 
it  have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  labours  of  this  filhcry,  which  hardly 
leaves  thofe  who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  the 
night.  Happily,  the  falubrity  of  the  climate 
preferves  the  health  of  the  people  under  fuch 
fevere  trials;  and  thefe  labours  would  be  thought 
nothing  of,  if  they  were  better  rewarded  by  the 
produce. 

But 
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But  there  arc  fame  harbours  where  the  ftradd 
is  at  fo  great  ar  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  loft  in  getting  to  it ;  and  others,  in 
which  the  bottom  is  of  folid  rock,  and  without 
Varec,  fo  that  the  fifh  do  not  frequent  them* 
There  are  others  again,  where  the  fifh  grow  yel- 
low from  a  mixture  of  frefh  water  with  the  fait; 
and  fome,  in  which  it  is  fcorched,by  the  reverbe- 
ration of  the  fun's  rays  reflected  from  the  moun- 
tains* 

Even  in  the  moft  favourable  harbours,   the 

?:ople  are  not  always  fure  of  a  fuccefsful  fifhery. 
he  fifh  cannot  abound  equally  in  all  parts:  it  is 
ibmejbimes  found  to  the  north,  fome  times  to  the 
fouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
coaft,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the  winds,  or  at* 
traded  by  thecaplain.  The  filhermen,  who  hap* 
pen  to  fix  at  a  diftance  from  the  places  which  the 
filh  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate,  for  their  ex- 
pences  are  all  thrown  away,  becaufe  It  is  impof* 
fible  for  them  to  follow  the  filh  with  all  their  ne* 
ceffary  apparatus* 

The  iilhery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
tember,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  has  not1  44 
power  enough  to  dry  the  fifh ;  but  when  it  has 
been  fuccefsful,  the  managers  give  over  before 
.that  time,  and  make  the  beft  of  their  way  either  to 
the  Caribbee  Iflands,  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ftates  in  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  the  firft  markets,  which  might 
be  loft  by  an  over-ftock. 

In  1773,  one  hundred  and  four  veffels,  which 
compofed  fifteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 

8  one 
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one  tons,  and  which  were  manned  by  feven  thou-  *  *  £  £  * 
fand  two  hundred  and  fixty-three  failors,  were 
fent  from  the  ports  of  France  for  this  filherje- 
Their  labours  were  rewarded  by  a  hundred  and 
ninety  thou  fand  one  hundred  and  fixty  quintals 
of  fi(h,  and  two  thoufcnd  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hogfheads  of  oil.  Thefe  two  article* 
united  produced  3,816,580  livres*.  % 

But  how  hath  it  happened  that  an  empire,  th« 
population  of  which  is  immenfe,  and  its  coaft* 
very  extenfivc,  that  a  government  which  has  fuch 
confiderable  demands,  both  for  its  provinces  iii 
Europe  and  for  its  colonies  in  the  New  World ; 
how  hath  it  happened  that  the  mod  important  of 
its  fifheries  hath  been  reduced  to  fuch  a  trifle? 
This  event  hath  been  brought  on  by  internal  and 
external  caufes. 

The  cod  fi(h  was  for  a  long  time  overloaded 
with  duties  on  its  entrance  into  the  kingdom, 
and  other  taxes  were  put  upon  its  confumption* 
It  was  hoped  in  1764,  that  thefe  grievances  were 
going  to  ceafe.  Unfortunately  the  council  was 
divided,  fome  of  its  members  objected  to  the 
taking  off  of  the  duties  from  the  fait  fifli,  becaufe 
other  members  had  declared  themfelves  againft 
'the  exportation  of  the  brandies  made  from  cyder 
and  perry.  Reafon  at  length  prevailed  over  thefe 
objections.  The  treafury  confented,  in  1773,  to 
facfifice  half  of  the  duties  which  had  till  thep 
been  required  of  this  branch  of  induftry,  and 
two  years  after  they  entirely  gave  up  this  incon- 
fidcrable  refource. 

*  159,0241.  3  s.  4c!. 
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*xvn  K  .Salt  is  a  very  principal  article  in  the  cod- 
fifhery.  This  produ&ion  of  the  fea  and  of  the 
fun  had  arifen  to  an  exceflive  pjice  in  France. 
In  1768  and  1770,  fifhermen  were  allowed  for  a 
year  only,  and  in  1774,  for  an  unlimited  time, 
to  purchafe  their  fait  from  foreigners.  This  in- 
dulgence hath  fince  been  refuted  to  them,  but  it 
will  be  rcftored.  The  miniftry  will  comprehend 
that  its  navigators  will  never  employ,  without 
extreme  nccefiity,  the  fait  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
preferably  to  that  of  Poitou  and  Britanny,  which 
is  fo  much  fupcrior. 

When  the  cod  arrives  from  the  north  of  Ame- 
rica, there  remains  between  its  feVeral  layers  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  undifiblved  fait.  The 
farmers  of  the  crown  made  for  a  long  time  an 
abufe  of  the  afcendant  which  they  had  affumed 
in  the  public  refolutions,  in  order  to  have  this 
fait  prohibited  as  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous.  A 
century  hath  been  wafted  in  folicitations  and  in 
giving  proofs  of  its  utility,  before  the  government 
would  allow  it  to  be  employed,  as  it  is  with  great 
advantage,  in  the  filheries  of  the  dried  cod* 

Most  of  the  obftacles  therefore,  which  a 
power,  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  its  own 
interefts,  oppofed  to  its  own  profperity,  are  at 
length  removed.  Let  us  fee  what  idea  muft  be 
formed  of  thofe  which  an  odious  fpirit  of  rival- 
fliip  hath  given  rife  to. 

Newfoundland    had   formerly  two  matters. 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  property  of  this 

ifland  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  fub- 

jefts  of  the  court  of  Vcrfailles  prefcrved  only  the 

right 
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■ 

right  of  filhing  from  the  Cape  of  Bbnavifta,  ■  °v°  * 
turning  towards  the  North  as  far  as  Point  Rich* 
But  this  laft  line  of  d  cm  ark  at  ion  was  not  found  in 
any  of  the  charts  which  had  preceded  the  treaty. 
The  Englifh  geographer  Herman  Moll  was  the 
firft  who  noticed  it  in  17151  and  he  placed  it  at 
Cape  Raye. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  it  mull  be  fo, 
when,  in  1764,  the  Britifh  miniftry  pretended, 
upon  the  faith  of  a  letter  from  Prior,  who  had 
fettled  the  bufinefs  of  the  limits,  and  of  a  petition 
prefented  to  parliament,  in  1716,  by  the  Erfglifh 
fifhermen,  that  it  was  at  fifty  degrees  thirty 
minutes  of  latitude  that  Point  Rich  ought  to  be 
fixed.  The  council  of  Louis  XIV.  immediately 
agreed  with  an  authority  which  they  might  have 
contefted :  but  having  themfelves  difcovered  in 
their  archives,  a  manufcript  chart,  which  had 
ferved  in  the  ntgociation,  and  which  placed 
Point  Rich  in  forty- nine  degrees  of  latitude, 
upon  the  border,  and  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of 
the  Three  Iflands,  they  demanded  for  thefe 
claims,  the  fame  deference  as  they  had  (hewn 
for  thofe  which  had  been  prefented  to  them. 
This  was  reafonable  an^  juftj  and  yet  the  French, 
who  ventured  to  frequent  the  contefted  fpace, 
experienced  the  difgrace  and  the  lofs  of  having 
their  boats  confifcated.  Such  was  the  ftate  of 
things,  when  h oft ili ties  were  again  renewed  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
at  the  enfuing  peace,  the  court  of  Versailles 
will  obtain. a  redrefs  of  this  firft  grievance. 
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Bxvn  K  They  wiU  alio  undoubtedly  attend  to  another 
of  much  greater  importance.  By  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  of  Paris,  their  fubjefts  were  to  enjoy 
the  fpace  which  extends  between  the  Capes  of 
Bonavifta  and  St.  John.  Three  thoufand  Eng- 
lishmen have  formed  fixed  fcttlcments  there  at 
feveral  .periods,  and  have  thus  neceffarily  kept  off 
the  navigators  who  arrived  annually^  from  Eu- 
rope. France  hath  remonftrated  again  ft  thefe 
ufurpations,  and  hath  obtained,  that  the  Britith 
miniftry  fhould  order  their  fifbermen  to  carry 
their  aftivity  elfewhere.  This  order  hath  not 
been  carried  into  execution ;  nor  could  it  be. 
Therefore,  the  court  of  Yerfailles  have  demanded 
as  an  equivalent,  the  liberty  of  fifhing  from  Point 
Rich  to  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon. 
This  conciliatory  plan  appeared  likely  to  fuccecdj 
but  the  difturbances  that  have  happened,  have 
thrown  every  thing  into  confufion  ;  fo  that  this 
is  alfo  an  arrangement  to  be  expe&ed  at  the  ap- 
proaching peace. 

That  peace  will  likewife  infure  to  the  French 
navigators,  the  exclufive  fifhery  of  that  part  of 
Newfoundland  .which  they  are  allowed  to  fre* 
quent.  This  right  had  not  been  conteftcd  before 
the  year  1763;  the  Etfglifh  had  till  then  con* 
tented  themfelves  with  going  there  in  the  winter 
in  order  to  fifti  for  feal  -,  they  had,  always  finifhed 
their  bufinefs,  and  quitted  the  diftri&,  before  the 
Jpring.  At  the  above  period  they  began  to  fre- 
quent the  fame  harbours  which  were  formerly 
occupied  by  their  competitors  alone.    The  court 
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tof  VerfaiUcs  muft  havfc  been  reduced  to  the  htimi-  book 
Hation  of  giving  up   the  coafts  of  Labrador*  -  ^ 
Gafpe*    St.   John,    and    Cape   Breton,    which 
abounded  in  ftih,  before  a  natiohi  too  proud  of 
its  triumphs,  could  have  ventured1  to  form  this 
«cw  prctcnfion.     Its  admirals  cah-ied  even  the 
infolence  of  victory  fo  far*  as  to  forbid  the  French 
fifhermen  to  filh  for  cod  on  a  Sunday,  upon  a 
pretwce   that   the  Engltfh   fifhermen  abftained 
from  catching  any  on  th*t  day.  We  are  atithorifcd 
to  believe,  that  the  council  of  St.  James's  did  not 

appro  ve  of  thefeenterprifes^fo  palpably  contrary  to 
th*  fpirit  of  the  treaties.    They  were  fenfible  that 
the  right  which  France  had  referved  to  herfelf  in 
ceding  the  property  of  Newfoundland  became 
eltifive,  if  her  fifhermen  could  find  the  places 
abounding  in  fiih  occupied  by  rivals,  who  being 
fettled  upon  the  neighbouring  coaft,  were  always 
fure  to  arrive  there  firfh     Neverthelefs  they  de- 
termined to  fupport,  that  the  enjoyment,  in  the 
ftri&eft  (cnk9  ought  to  be  common  to  the  two 
people.     They  ought  to  have  had  more  ppwer 
and  more  courage  than  they  were  poffefled  of, 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  clamours  of  oppofition* 
and  to  the  complaints  which  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
equity  muft  neccffarily  excite.  But  they  depended 
upon  the  weaknefs  of  Louis  XV.  and  were  not 
deceived.     The  eircumftanccs  of  the  times,  and 
jthe  character  of  his  fucceffor,  are  totally  different; 
this  grievance  will  be  redrefled,  as  well  as  many 
others.    It  is  not  even  impoffible,  but  that  the 
jiationary  fifheries  of  this  crown  may  receive 
fonae  augmentation. 
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By  ftatiohary  fifhery,  wc  arc  to  underftand,  that 
which  is  carried  oft  by  the  Europeans  who  have 
fcttlcmeflts  on  thofe  coafts  of  America  where  the 
cod  is  mod  plentiful.  It  is  infinitely  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  wandering  fifhery,  becaufe  it  is 
attended  with  much  lefs  expence,  and  may  be 
continued  much  longer.  Thefc  advantages  the 
French  enjoyed,  before  the  errors  committed  by 
their  government  made  them  lofe  the  vaft  terri- 
tories they  had  in  thofe  regions.  All  the  fixed 
eftablifhments  left  them  by  the  peace  of  1763, 
are  reduced  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
two  iflands  of  Miquelox),  which  they  are  not  even 
allowed  to  fortify. 

It  is  fimple,  and  natural,  that  a  conqueror 
fhould  appropriate  his  conquefts  'to  himfelf  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  that  he  fhould  weaken  his 
enemy*  while  ,he  aggrartdifes  himfelf:  but  he 
fhould  never  leave  fubfifting  permanent  fubje&s 
of  humiliation,  which  are  of  no  avail  to  him,  and 
which  inftil  hatred  into  the  heartsof  thofe  over 
whom  he  hath  triumphed.  The  regret  we  feel  on 
any  lofs  diminifhes  and  goes  off  with  time. 
The  fenfe  of  fhame  becomes  daily  more  poignant, 
and  never  ceafes.  If  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  ot 
manifefting  itfclf,  it  then  breaks  out,  with  adegrec 
of  fury  fo  much  the  greater,  as  it  hath  been  the 
longer  concealed.  Powers  of  the  earth,  therefore,  - 
be  modeft  with  refpeft  to  the  terms  which  you 
impofe  upon  the  conquered  people,  in  the  monu* 
ments  by  which  you  mean  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  your  fuccefs.  It  is  impoffible  to  fub- 
fcribe  with  fincerity  to  an  Jiumiliating  com  pa  ft. 
3  N  There 
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There  are  already  too  many  falfe  pretences  and  book 
unjuft  motives  for  the  infringement  of  treaties* 
without  adding  to  them  one  fp  legitimate  and  fo 
urgent  as  that  of  (baking  off  ignominy.     Exalt 
only  in  profperity,  fuch  faerifices  as  you  would 
fubmit    to    without    fhamc    in    advcrfity.      A 
public  monument  of  infult,  and  upon  which  an 
enemy  who  is  eroding  your  capital  cannot  turn 
his  eyes,  without  experiencing  a  deep  emotion  of 
indignation,  is  a  perpetual  ftimulus  to  revenge. 
If  it  were  ever  poflible,  that  one  of  the  infulted 
nations,  in  that  public  fquare  called  La  Place  des 
ViftoireSy  where  they  are  all  bafely  loaded  with 
chains,  by  the  moft  abjeft  and  mod:  impudent  of 
all  flatteries,  fhould  enter  vidtorious  into  Paris, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  thaj  the  ftatue  of  the  prou4 
monarch  who  approved  of    this  indifcreet  ho* 
mage,  would  in  an  inftant  be  pulled  to  pieces; 
perhaps  even  a  fpirit  of  refentment,  for  a  long 
time  ftifled,  would  reduce  to  a(hes  the  proud  city 
that  exhibits  fuch  a  monument.     You  may  ap- 
pear crowned  with  vidtory,  but  you  fliould  not 
fuffer  that  your  foot  fhould  be  put  upon  the  head 
of  your  enemy.     If  you  have  been  fuccefsful 
confider  that  you  may  experience  a  reverfe  of 
fortune  i  and  that  there  is  more  difgrace  in  being 
one's  felf  obliged  to  deftroy  a  monument,  than 
glory  in  having  erefted  it.     The  Englifh  wpuld, 
perhaps,  have  withdrawn  their  infpc&or  from  one 
of  the  ports  of  France,  had  they  known  with  what 
impatience  he  was  fuffered  there;  and  how  often 
the  French  have  faid  to  themfelves  :    are  we  to 
fubmit  to  this  humiliation  much  longer  ? 
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St.  Peter  hath  twenty-five  leagues  in  circum* 
ference;  it  hath  a  harbour  where  thirty  fmaU 
v  effete  find  a  fafe  afylum  j  a  road  which  is  capable 
of  containing  about  forty  fliips  of  all  fixes  j  and 
coafts  well  adapted  for  the  drying  of  a  quantity 
of  cod.  In  17739  it  contained  fix  hundred  and 
four  fixed  inhabitants,  and  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber of  faijors  patted  their  time  there  in  the  inter-? 
vajs  of  the  fifhcriesf 

The  rwo  Miquelons,  lefs  important  in  every 
refped,  had  not  more  than  fix  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  inhabitants ;  and  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  foreign  fifiiermen  remained  there 
during  the  winter. 

The  labours  of  thefe  i (landers,  joined  to  thofe 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  arrived  from 
Europe  upon  thirty-five  veffels,  produced  only 
thirty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feveniy 
Quintals  of  cod  fifh,  and  two  hundred  ^nd  fifty* 
three  hogfheads  of  oil,  which  were  fold  for 
805,490  livres  *f 

This  profit,  added  to  1,421,615  livresf,  which 
were  got  by  the  green  cod  caught  on  the  great 
Bank,  and  to  3,816,580  livres  J  produced  by  the 
cod  dried  at  Newfoundland  itfelf,  made  the 
French  fifhery  amount,  in  1773,  to  the  fum  of 
6,033,685  livres  §. 

Of  thefe  three  produ&s,  there  were  only  that 
of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Miquelon,  which  received 
any  increafe  in  the  following  years. 
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Thbsb  iflands  arc  only  three  leagues  diftant8  Oy£  K 
from  the  fouthern  part  of  Newfoundland.  By 
the  treaties,  the  poffeffion  of  the  coaft  is  included 
in  this  extent.  This  fpace  fhould  therefore  have 
been  in  common,  or  divided  between  the  Englifh 
and  French  fifhermen,  who  had  an  equal  right  to 
it;  but  force,  which  feldom  attends  to  the  fug- 
geftions  of  equity,  took  every  thing  to  itfelf. 
Reafon,  or  policy,  at  length  gave  rife  to  more 
moderate  fentiments*  and,  in  1776,  an  equal 
'  diftribution  of  the  canal  was  agreed  to.  This 
alteration  enabled  St.  Peter  and  the  Miquelons 
to  catch,  the  enfuing  year,  feventy  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  four  quintals  of  dried  cod,  and 
feventy. fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  of  green  cod. 

But  this  increafe  did  not  enable  France  to 
fupply  the  foreign  markets,  as  it  did  twenty 
years  before.  Its  filhery  was  fcarce  fufficient 
for  the  confumption  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing, 
or  fcarce  any  thing,  remained  for  its  colonies, 
the  wants  of  which  were  fo  extenfive. 

Trtis  important  branch  of  commerce  had 
pa(Ted  entirely  into  the  hands  of  its  rivals,  fince 
vi&ory  had  given  to  them  the  North  of  America. 
They  fupplied  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  even  the  French  iflands,  with  cod, 
notwithftanding  the  tax  of  four  livres*  per  quin- 
tal, with  which  it  had  been  loaded  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  entry*  and  notwfthftanding  a  gratuity 
of  thirty-five  fols  t  per  hundred  weight,  granted 
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Bxvn  K  to  ^c  natlonal  fi^ry.  -Great  Britain  beheld, 
i-  ■»— ■*  with  great  fatisfa&ion,  that  bcfides  the  confump- 
tions  in  its  feveral  fettlements,  this  branch  of 
induftry  yielded  annually  to  its  fubje&s  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  world,  a  coniiderable  quan- 
tity of  fpecie,  and  a  great  plenty  of  commodities. 
This  objedt  of  exportation  would  have  become 
{till  more  confiderabie,  if  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
qu^ft  the  court  of  London  had  not  had  the  inhu- 
manity to  expel  from  the  iflands  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John,  the  Frenchmen  who  were  fettled 
there,  who  have  never  yet  beca  replaced,  and 
poflibly  never  will  be.     The  fame  bad  policy  had 
formerly  been  followed  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  it  is 
the  property  of  the  jealoufy  of  ambition,  to  de- 
ftroy  in  order  to  po fiefs.   - 
sketch  of        Nova  Scotia,  by  which  at  prefent  is  under- 
ThcVcwh  flood,  all  the'eoafts  of  three  hundred  leagues  in 
Thc7ch<£!*  lcngth>    included  between   the  limits   of  New 
6x>»  in  th»  England  and   the  fouth  coaft  of  the  river  Sc. 

Settlement.  °  »  * 

Lawrence,  Teemed  at  firlt  to  have  comprehended 
only  the  great  triangular  peninfula  fituated  about 
the  middle  of  this  vaft  fpace.  This  peninfula, 
which  the^  French  called  Acadia,  is  extremely 
well  fituated  to  ferve  as  an  afylurn  to  the  (hips 
coming  from  the  Caribbeel (lands.  It  difplays 
to  them  at  a  diftance,  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent ports,  where  (hips  may  enter  ahd  go  out 
with  all  winds.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cod 
upon  this  coaft,  and  ftill  more  upon  fmall  banks 
at  the  diftance  of  a  few  leagues.  The  neigh- 
bouring continent  attracts  attention  by  a  few 
-furs.     Its  arid  coafts  afford  gravel  for  drying 
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the  fifh  upon,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  inland  B  °v°  * 
grounds  invites  to  every  fpecies  of  culture.  Its 
woods  are  fit  for  many  purpofes.  Though  this 
climate  be  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  winters  are 
long  and  fevere,  and  followed  by  fudden  and  ex- 
ceffivt  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed  very 
thick  fogs,  that  laft  a  long  time.  Thefe  circum- 
fiances  make  this  rather  a  difagreeable  country, 
though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholcfome 
one. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fettled  in  Aca- 
dia, four  years  before  they  had  built  the  fmalleft 
hut  in  Canada.  Inftead  of  fixing  towards  the 
eaft  of  the  peninfula,  where  they  would  have  had 
larger  fca§,  an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of 
cod,  they  chofe  a  timll  bay,  afterwards  called 
French  Pay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the 
beauty  of  Port  Royal,  where  a  thoufand  fhips 
may  ride  in  fafety  from  every  wind,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all  times  four  or 
five  fathom  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the  entrance. 
It  is  more*  probable  that  the  founders  of  this  co- 
lony were  led  to  chufe  this  fituation,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of 
which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to 
them.  This  conjefture^is  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumftance :  that  both  the  firft  mono- 
polizers, and  thofe  who  fucceeded  them,  took  the 
utmoft  pains  to  divert  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled  difpofition,  or 
ncceffity,  brought  into  thefe  regions,  from  the 
clearing  of  the  woods,   the  breeding  of  cattle, 
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»  o  o  k  fiftiing,  and  every  kind  of  culture;  chufing  rather 
to  engage  the  induftry  of  thefc  adventurers  in 
hunting  or  in  trading  with  the  favages. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a  falfe  fyftem  of 
admin jftration,  at  .length  difcovered  the  fatal 
effe&s  of  cxclufive  charters.  It  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  With  truth  and  the  dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay, 
that  this  happened  in  France,  from  any  attention 
to  the  common  rights  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when 
thofc  rights  were  moft  openly  violated.  Thefc 
facred  rights,  which  only  can  infure  the  fafety  of 
the  people,  while  they  give  a  fan&ion  to  the 
power  of  kings,  were  never  known  in  France. 
But  in  the  moft  abfolute  governments,  a  fpirit  of 
ambition  fometimes  effe&s,  what  in  equitable  and 
moderate  ones  is  done  from  principles  of  juftice. 
The  minifters  of  Louis  XIV,  who  wifhed,  by 
making  their  mafter  refpe&able,  to  refled  feme 
honour  on  themfelves,  perceived  that  they  (hould 
not  fucceed  without  the  fupport  of  riches ;  and 
that  a  people  to  whom  nature  his  not  given  any 
mines;  cannot  acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Both  thefe  refourccs  had  been 
hitherto  precluded  in  the  colonies  by  the  univer- 
sal reftraints  that  are  always  iropofed,  when  the 
government  interferes  improperly  in  every  minute 
concern.  Thefe  impediments  were, at  laft  re* 
moved  j  but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was 
not  able,  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  the 

fettlement,  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous 

under  the  name  of  New  England,  was  firft  efta- 

-  blifhed  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  rapid  fugcefs 
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of  the  plantations  in  this  new  colony  did  not  B  °v£  * 
much  attraft  the  notice  pfthe  French.  This 
kind  of  profperity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  But  when  they  began  to 
fufpeft  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition 
for  the  beaver  trade  ?nd  furs,  they  endeavoured 
to  fecure  to  t hem fe Ives  the  fole  property  of  it, 
and  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found 
the  peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  na- 
tions, who  went  under  the  general  name  of  Abe- 
nakies.  Though  equally  fond  of  .war  as  other 
favags  nations,  they  were  more  fociable  in  their 
manners.  Themiffionarieseafily  infinuatingthenv* 
felves  atnong  them,  had  fo  far  inculcated  their 
tenets,  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them.  At  the 
fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion, 
they  infpircd  them  with  that  hatred  which  they 
themfelyes  entertained  for  the  Englifti  name. 
This-  fundamental  article  of  their  new  worihip, 
being  that  which  made  the  ftrongeft  impreflibn 
on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one  that  favoured 
their  paffion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with  all  the 
rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange -with  the 
Englilh,  but  alfo  frequently  difturbed  and  ra- 
vaged the  frontiers  of  that  nation.  Their  attacks 
became  more  frequent,  moreobftinate,  and  more 
regular,  after  they  had  chofen  St,  Cafteins,  for- 
merly captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  for 
their  commander,  trho  was  fettled  among  them, 

had 
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B  xvii  K  **ac*  mafTICC*  onc  °^  l^tlr  womcn*  and  conformed 
s  .  y  !■■>  in  every  refpeft  to  their  mode  of  life. 

When  the  Englifh  faw.  that  ajl  efforts,  either  to 
.    reconcile  the  fovages,  or  to  deftroy  them  in  their 
forefts,  were  ineffectual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia* 
which  they  looked  upon,  with  reafon,  as  the  only 
caufe  of  all  thefe; calamities.     Whenever  the  leaft 
Jioftility  took  place  between  the  two  mother- 
countries,  the  peninfula  was  attacked.    Unable 
to  procure  any  affiftance  from  Canada,  on  ac- 
count of  its  diftance,  and  having  but  a  feeble 
defence  in  Port  Royal,    which  was  only  fur- 
rounded  by  a  few  pall i fades,  it  was  conftantly 
taken.     It  undoubtedly  afforded  fome  fatisfa&ion 
to  the  New-EnglandcVs  to  ravage  this  colony, 
and  to  retard  its  progrefs*  but  ftill  this  was  not 
fufficiejnt  to  remove  the  fufpicions  excited  .  hy  a 
/  nation  always  more  formidable  by  what  Ihe  is 
able  to  do,  than  by  what  ihe  really  does,     Ob- 
liged as  they  were,  however  unwillingly,  to  re* 
ftore  their  conqueft  at  each  treaty  of  peace,  they 
waited  with  impatience  till  Great  Britain  lhould 
acquire  fuch  a  fuperiority  as  would  enable  her  to 
difpenfe  with  this  reftitution.     The  events  of  the 
war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fucceflion  brought 
on  the  decifive  moment  i  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  was  for  ever  deprived  of  a  poffcffion  of 
which  it  had  never  known  the  importance. 
Franeeis         The  ardour  which  the  Englifh  had.ihewn  for 
to«deNdo.   the  poffeffion  of  this  territory  did  not  manifeft 
wScoiuto   jtfelf  afterwards  in  the  cafe  they  took  to  maintain 

England.  J 

or  to  improve  it.     Having  built  a  very  flight 

foru- 
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fortification  at  Port  Roy al,  which  they  called  An-  B£r°  K 
napolis,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con- 
tented tfcemfelves  with  putting  a  very  fmall  gar- 
rifon  in  it.  The  indifference  fliewn~by  the  go- 
vernment was  adopted  by  the  nation,  a  circum- 
ftance  not  ufual  in  a  free  country.  Not  more 
than  five  or  fix  Englilh  families  went  over  to 
Acadia,  which  ftill  remained  inhabited  by  the 
firft  colonifts,  who  were  only  perfuaded  to  ftay 
upon  a  promife  made  them  of  never  being  com- 
pelled to  bear  arms  againft  their  ancient  country. 
Such  was  the  attachment  which  the  French  then 

*  had  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Cherifhcd 
by  the  government,  refpe&ed  by  foreign  natiops, 
and  attached  to  their  king  by  a  feries  of  pro- 
fpcrities  which  Jiad  rendered  their  name  illuftrious, 
and  aggrandized  their  power,  they  poflefied  that 
patriotic  fpirit  which  is  the  effe£t  of  fuccefe. 
They  efteemed  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing  the 
title.  The  Acadians  therefore,  who,  in  fubm it- 
ting  to  a  new  yoke,  had  fworn  never  to  bear  arms 
againft  their  former  ftandards,  were  called  the 
French  neutrals. 

What- a  powerful  inducement  is  this  example 
of  attachment,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others 
which  have  preceded  and  followed  it,  to  the .  fo- 

,  vereign  of  France,  to  exert  himfelf  incefiantly  for 
the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  nation  j  of  a  nation  fo 
mild,  fo  proud,  and  fo  generous  i  Treafon  hath 
been  fometimes  the  crime  of  an  individual,  or  of 
a  particular  fociety,  but  it  was  never  that  of  the 
fubje&s  in  general.     The  French  are  the  people 

who 
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*  *v?i  K  w^°  know  ^ow  to  fa&ct  *frh  infinite  patience 
%■— ^m*  the  longeft  and  moft  cruel  venations,  and  who  de* 
monftrate  the  moft  fmcere,    the  moft  ftriking 
tranfports  of  gratitude,  at  the  leaft  token  of  the  cle- 
mency of  their  fovereign.    They  love  and  cherifll 
him ;  and  it  depends  upon  him  only  to  be  adored 
by  them.    The  fovereign  whom  they  fhodld  de- 
fpife  would  be  the  moft  contemptible  of  men;  he 
whom  they  Ihould  hate  would  be  the  wof  ft  of  fo- 
vereigns.     Notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made,  during  a  ferjesof  ages,  to  ftifle 
in  our  hearts  the  fentiment  of  patriotifm*  it  exifts 
not,  perhaps,  among  any  people  in  a  more  lively 
and  energetic  manner.      Witnefs  our  mirth  at 
thofe  glorious  events,  which,  however,  will  not 
relieve  our  mifery.     What  Ihould  we  not  be,  if 
public  felicity  were  to  fucceed  to  the  glory  of  our 
arms  ? 

Thsks  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  Aca- 
dians  fettled  in  the  capital ;  the  reft  were  dif- 
perfed  in  the  neighbouring  country.  No  magi* 
itrate  was  ever  appointed  to  rule  over  them  *  and 
they  were  never  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever 
exacted  from  them.  Their  new  fovereign  feemed 
to  have  forgotten  them  *  and  they  were  equally 
ft  rangers  to  him.  I 

Mannertof  Huntimq,  which  had  formerly  been  the  de* 
vhore"0  light  of  the  colony,  and  might  (till  have  fupplied 
j?a"odthUeb"  ^  w»di  fubfiftence,  had  no  further  attraction  for  a 
wn^iftTn  fimP^c  arK*  quiet  people,  and  gave  way  to  agri- 
NovScotu.  culture.  It  had  been  begun  in  the  marfhes  and 
the  low  lands,  by  repelling  the  fca,  and  rivers, 

which 
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which  covered  thefe  plains,  with  dikes.  Thefe  B  °v°  * 
grounds  yielded  fifty  times  as  much  as  before, 
and  afterwards  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  much  ac 
leaft.  Wheat  and  oats  fucceeded  beft  in  them, 
but  they  likewife  produced  rye,  barley,  and  maize. 
There  were  alfo  potatoes  in  great  plenty,  the  ufe 
of  which  was  become  common. 

At*  the  fame  time  the  immenfc  meadows  were 
covered  with  numerous  flocks.  Sixty  thoufand 
head  of  horned  cattle  were  computed  there ;  and 
moft  of  the  families  had  feveral  horfes,  though  the 
tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen. 

The  habitations,  buik  entirely  with  wood, 
were  extremely  convenient,  and  furniftied  as  neat- 
ly as  a  fubftantial  farmer's  houfe  in  Europe.  The 
people  bred  a  great  deal  of  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
which  made  a  variety  in  their  food,  which  was  in 
general  wholeforne  and  plentiful.  Their  common 
drink  was  beer  and  cyder,  to  which  they  fome* 
times  added  rum. 

'  Their  ufual  clothing  was  in  general  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  flax  and  hemp,  or  the  fleeces  of 
their  own  flieep.  With  thefe  they  made  common 
linens  and  coarfe  cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  any 
inclination  for  articles  of  greater  luxury,  they 
procured  thehfi  from  Annapolis  or  Louifbourg, 
and  gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle,  or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  no  other  articles  to 
difpofe  of  among  their  neighbours,  and  made 
ftill  fewer  exchanges  among  themfelves,  becaufe 
each  feparate  family  was  able,  and  had  been  ufed 
to  provide  for  its  wants.  They,  therefore,  knew 
nothing  of  paper  currency,  which  was  fo  com- 
mon 
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book  mon  throughout  the  reft  of  North  America.  Even 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecic,  which  had  ftolcn 
into  the  colony,  did  not  promote  that  circulation, 
which,  is  the  greateft  advantage  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  Am- 
ple. There  never  was  a  caufc,  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal, of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before 
the  q&urt  of  judicature  eftabliihed  at  Annapolis* 
Whatever  little  differences  arofe  from  time  to 
time  among  them,  were  amicably  adjufted  by 
their  elders.  All  their  public  afts  were  drawn  by 
their  paftors,  who  ha^  likewife  the  keeping  of 
their  wills,  for  which,  and  their  religious  fer  vices, 
the  inhabitants  voluntarily  gave  them  a  twenty* 
feventh  part  of  their  harveft$. 

These  were  plentiful  enough  to  fupply  more 
than  a  fufliciency  to  fulfil  every  aft  of  liberality. 
Real  mifery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  benevo- 
lence prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.  Every 
misfortune  was  relieved,  as  it  were,  before  it  could 
be  felt  j  and  good  was  univerfally  difpenfed,  with* 
out  oftentajtion  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  with- 
out humiliating  the  perfon  who  received.  Thefe 
people  were,  in  a  word,  a  fociety  of  brethren, 
every  individual  of  which  was  equally  ready  to 
give  and  to  receive  what  he  ihought  the  common 
right  of  mankind. 

.  So  perfeft  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all 
thofe  connections  of  gallantry  which  are  fo  often 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.  There  never  was 
an  instance  in  this  fociety  of  an  unlawful  com- 
merce between  the  two  fexes.  This  evil  was  pre- 
vented 
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vented  by  early  marriages ;  for  no  one  palled  his  *  0  °  K 
youth  in  a  date  of  celibacy.  As  foon  as  a  young 
nan  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  community 
built  him  a  houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  it, 
lowed  them,  and  fupplied  him  with  all  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  for  a  twelvemonth*  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  partner  whom  he  had  chofen,  and  who 
brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks.  This  ne^f 
family  grew  and  profpered  like  the  others*  They 
ail  together  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  fouls. 

Who  will  not  be  affe&ed  with  the  innocent 
manners,  and  the  tranquillity  of  this  fortunate 
colony  ?  Who  will  not  wifti  for  the  duration  of 
its  happinefs  ?  Who  will  not  conftruft,  in  ima* 
gination,  an  impenetrable  wall,  that  may  fepa* 
rate  thefe  colonifts  from  their  unjuft  and  turbu- 
lent neighbours  ?  The  calamities  of  the  people 
have  no  period;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  end 
of  their  felicity  is  always  at  hand.  A  long  feries 
of  favourable  events  is  neceflary  to  raifc  them 
from  mifery,  while  one  inftant  is  fufficient  to 
plunge  them  into  it.  May  the  Acadians  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  general  curfe.  But,  alas!  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  will  not. 

•  Great  Britain  perceived,  in  1749,  of  what 
confequence  the  poffeffion  of  Acadia  might  be  to 
her  commerce.  The  peace,  which  neceflarily  left 
a  great  number  of  men  without  employment,  fur- 
nifhed  an  opportunity,  by  the  difbanding  of  the 
troops,  for  peopling  and  cultivating  a  vaft  and 
fertile  territory.  The  Britifh  miniftry  offered  pa*, 
ticular  advantages  to  all  perfons  who  chofe  to  go 
over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldjer,  failor, 
Vol.  VII.  CL  and 
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*  xm  *  and  *°rkman,  ***  *>  h*«e  fiftf  *****  °f *****  ft* 
himfel£  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over 
In  his  family.  All'  non-commiffioned  officers  were 
allowed  eighty  for  themfelves,  and  15  for  their 
drives  attd  children;  enfigns  ao©$  lieutenant* 
300 ;  captains  40O;  and  all  officers  of  a  higher 
frank  600  \  together  with  thirty  for  each  of  their 
dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  thfc 
firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  One  14v*fe 
two  fols  fix  deniers  *  for  fifty  acres.  Befidt 
this,  the  government  engaged  to  advance  Of.  re- 
imburfe  the  expences  of  pafiage*  to  build  houfes* 
to  fucnifh  all  the  nectffary  inftruments  for  filhery 
or  agriculture,  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fob- 
fiftencc  for  the  firft  year.  Thefe  encouragements 
determined  three  thou  fa  od  feven  bundre4  and 
fifty  ptrfOns,  in  the  month  of  May  1749,  to  go  to 
America*  rather  than  run  the  rifqne  of  ftarving  in 
Europe.  . 

It  Was  intended  that  thefe  new  inhabitants 
(hould  form  a  fetdement  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Ac»r. 
dla,  in  a  place  which  the  favages  formerly  callfed 
Chebu&o,  and  theErtglilh,  Halifax.  Thiafttu*- 
tion  was  preferred  to  feveral  others  where  the  foil 
was  better,  for.  the  fake  of  eftablifhing  in  its 
neighbourhood  an  excellent  cod  fifhery,  and  for- 
tifying one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  America. 
But  M  it  was  die  part  of  the  couticry  moft  fa* 
vourable  for  the  chace,  the  Englifh  were  ob^ 
Jiged  to  difpute  it  With  the  Micmac  Indians,  by 
Whom  it  was  moft  frequented.    Thefe  favagefc 

•  * 

*  About  one  fhilliog. 

defended 
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defended  with  obftinacy  a!  territfary  they  held  *^J}  K 
from  nature ;  ..and  it  was*  not  without  very  great 
lofles  that  the  Englifh  drove  them  from  thei? 
pofieflions* 

Tms  war  wis  not  entirely  finilhed*  when  toxnt 
tfifturbarices  began  to  break  out  among  the  neu- 
tral Vtthth.  Thefe  people,  whofe  manners  Wertf 
fo  firrtple,  and  who-  enj  dyed  fuch  liberty,  had  al- 
ready perfcetved  that  their  independence  mttft  iie* 
ctf^\yft^v4cmit\nt^M}^x^^  from  *ny  ptr#ef 
that  (liould  torn  its  view*  td  the  cotmtrites  they 
Inhabited.  To  thifr  apprehcttfibnwas  added  that 
a£  feeing  thei*  religion  in  dartgpr.  Their  prkfftsj 
titter  htafted  by  their  owri  enthufiafttt,  dr  fecretty 
mftigated  by  the  governor*  $f  Canada,  made  them 
believe  alt  they  chofe  w  fay  again*  the  Ettgliffi, 
whom  they  called  bereric*.-  This  word,'whkH 
has  fo  pdwerfol  an  influenec  an  deluded  tfiindsj 
determined  thi*  bappj  American  cblorty  to -quit 
their  habitations  *nd  remove  to  New  F*a*c4, 
Whefe  lahd*  were  offered*  them.  This  rcfttatforf 
many  of  *hetafr  teecfrted'  iihmediatefy,  withotrt 
ewrfrdetrog  thi  corvfeqdendes  df  it;  the  reft  were 
preparing  to  ftflew  a*  iotfft  a&  the^  had  provided 
for  their  fefety.  The  EhgMK  government,  either 
Jtaft  polfey  or  caprice,  determined  to  prevent 
them  by  an  ad  of  treachery,  always  bafe  and  cruel 
fat  thofe  whole  power  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  purlmng  milder  methods.  Under  a  pretence 
tff  ex  aflShg  a  renewal  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken  at  the  rime  of  their  becoming  Englilh  fab- 
jeds,  they  called  together  all  the  remaining  in- 
habitants, and  put  them  on  board  of  (hip.    They 

Q^a  were 
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B  xvjl  K  w*rc  c011^^  t0  *h*  other  Englifti  colonies, 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 
vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  effedts  of  national  jealoufies,  and 
of  the  rapacioufnefs  of  government,  to  which 
men,  as  well  as  their  property,  become  a  prejr. 
What  our  enemies  lofe  is  reckoned  an  advantage, 
what  they  gain  is  looked  upon  as  a  lofs.  When 
a  town  cannot  be  taken,  it  is  ftarved  $  when  ic 
cannot  be  kept,  it  is  burnt  to  afhes,  or  its  found* 
ations  rafed.  A  (hip  or  a  fortified  town  is  blowa 
up,  rather  than  the  failors  or  the  garrifon  will 
furreiujer.  A  defpotic  government  feparates  its 
enemies  from  its  (laves  by  immenfe.  deferts,  to 
prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  one  and  the  emigra- 
tions of  the  other.  Thus  it  is  that  Spain  has  ra- 
ther thofen  to  make  a  wildernefs  of  her  own  coun- 
try, and  a  grave  of  America,  than  to  divide  its 
riches  with  any. other  of  the  European  nations. 
The  Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  pubNc  and 
private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  nations 
of  the  fpice  trade.  They  have  frequently  thrown 
whole  cargoes  into  the  fea  rather  than  they  would 
fell  them  at  a  low  price.  France  rather  chofe  tp 
give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  than 'to  let  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifti  $  and  England 
destroyed  the  neutral  French  inhabitants  of  Aca* 
dia,  to  prevent  their  returning  to  France.  Can 
it  be  faid  after  this,  that  policy  and  fociety  were 
instituted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ?  Yes, 
they  were  inftituted  to  fcreen  the  wicked  and  to 
fecure  the  powerful. 

* 

Since 
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Srncz  the  emigration  of  a  people  who  owed  B££  K 
their  happinefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity,  Nova  v-v- «» 
Scotia  remained  in  a  languid  date.   Envy,  which  anSf™ 
had  depopulated,  this  country,   Teemed  to  have  Scotia# 
fhcd  its  baneful  influence  over  it.     The  punifh- 
ment  of  injuftice  fell  at  leaft  upon  the  authors  of 
it.    At  laft  a  few  unfortunate  people  were  driven 
there  by  the  various  calamities  they  experienced 
in  Europe.    They  amounted  in  1769  to  twenty- 
fix  thoufand  j  moft  of  them  were  dilperfed,  and 
were  only^ollefted  in  any  number  at  Halifax, 
Annapolis,  and  Lunenbourg.    This  laft  colony, 
formed  by  Germans,  was  the  moft  flo.urifhing. 
It  owed  its  improvements  to  that  fondneis  for  la- 
bour, to  that  well-regulated  ceconomy,  which  are 
the  diftinguiihing  chara&eriftics  of  a  wife  and 
warlike  nation,  who,  contenting  themfelves  with 
defending  their  own  country,  feldom  leave  it,  ex* 
cept  to  go  and  cultivate  diftridts  which  they  are 
not  ambiqous  of  conquering. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  colony  fent  out  fourteen 
vefiels  ai^d  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  boats, 
which  together  amounted  to  feven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty- four  tons,  and  received 
twenty-two  vefiels  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
boats,  which  together  made  up  feven  thoufand 
and  fix  tons.  They  cenftru&ed  three  floops, 
which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten  tons 
burthen. 

Their  exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for  I 

the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  729,850  livres  12  fols  9  deniers  *. 

*  About  30,4101.  8  s.  lod. 

Q^3  Notwitw- 
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NoTwrrHfeTjarorNO  thefe  encouaAgcimftts, 
which  the  mothe*coimtry  had  ioceSattly  beftmr* 
cd  upon  this  colony,  m  order  to  *eeetarat6  us 
cultures*  it  had  itfelf  bacrowcd  459,000  litres  *, 
for  which  it  paid  an  tnecrcft  of  fix  per  cent,  it 
"had  not  then  any  papcf  curceaey,  and  hath  not 
ufed  any  fincft' 

The  troubles  which  at  prefer*  agitate  North 
America,  have  not  extended  to  Nova  Scotia.  It 
huh  even  drawn  feme  advantages  from  them*'  la 
population  hath  arifen  to  forty  thoofand  fouls, 
by  the  arrival  of  fome  cautious  or  pufillianimous  - 
citizens  who  Aed  from  the  honors  of  war.  "  The 
mcefllty  of  applying  the  wants  of  the  BrkiJh 
armies  and  fleets  hath  occa&oned  a  great  incrcafc 
of  provifions.  An  imawnfc  quantity  of  fpecic 
circulated  by  the  troops,  hath  given  life  to  every 
thing,  and  communicated  a  rapid  motion  to  men 
and  things. 

Should  the  other  colonies  at  length  detach 
tbemfelves  from  the  mocber-cotmtry,  and  fhould 
it  retain  Nova  Scotia,  this  province,  ^rhich  via 
YC17  kifignificam,  will  become  very  important* 
k  is  fbppfied  with  every  advantage  chat  may  i*~ 
fate  its  profperity.  its  paAures  ape  proper  for 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  its  lands  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  com,  and  especially  for  the  growing 
of  flax  and  hemp.  There  ape  few  coafls  known 
to  be  fo  favourable  for  large  fifherics,  and  its 
boats  can  wiah  eafe  perform  {even  voyages  to  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland*  while  thofe  of  Now 
• 

•  18,7x01. 
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England  can  only  fgrform  five,  *nd  with  a  great  *  £yg  * 
deal  of  difficulty.     The  £flgU£i  iflflujs  will  fur-  «■    y  *  * 
oi(h  it  with  a  certain,  eafy,  and  alrpoft  exclufive 
mart  for  its  raerchandife. 

There  can  be  no  fear  of  any  invafion,  becaufc 
Halifax,  which  was  formerly  defended  only  by  g 
few  batteries  properly  or  improperly  placed,  is  at 
prcfent  fprrounded  by  good  fortificatiqui*  which 
may  ftill  be  in  created. 

Niw-E*ola*d,  like  ibe  naotborr  country*  b^  ^Nn^« 
fignalixed  itfelf  by  many  a&s  qf  violence;  and  tap  EogUna. 
been  aAoated  by  the  fame  turbulent  fpirk.  It 
took  its  rife  in  troubleforoe  times,  and  ks  fofant 
ftate  was  difturbed  with  many  dreadful  commo- 
tions. Ic  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Jaft  century,  and  called. North- Virginias  but  no 
'Europeans  fettled  there  till  the  year  itoS.  The 
*rft  colony,  which  was  weak  ami  tfl*dirt<5fced#  did 
not  fucceed,  and  far  fame  time  after,  there  were 
only  a  few  adrenturers  who  came  oper  at  tines  in 
the  futtHner,  built  themfelvea  temporary  hpt*  for 
-she  fake,  of  trading  with  the  forage*,  aed*  like 
them,  disappeared  again  for  the  reft  of  tfec  yean 
Faoatkifin,  which  had  depopulated  America  to 
the  fouth,  was  deftined  so  repeople  it  in  the  north. 
Somt  Englife  Frdbyterians,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  own  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
Holland,  that  univerfal  afyium  of  liberty,  refblved 
to  found  a  church  for  their  fed  in  the  new  hemi- 
i$h*Fe.    They  therefore  purchafed,  in  i£aj,  the,  j 

charter  of  the  Eogliih  North-  Virginia  company: 
&r  rcbey  wore  not  reduced  to  fucb  %  ftate  of  po- 

Q^4  verty, 
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B  xvn  *  vcrt7>  n  t0  ^c  °*>^gcd  to  wait  till  profperity  be- 
came the  reward  of  their  virtues. 

On  the  6th  of  September  1621,  they  embarked 
at  Plymouth,  to  the  number  of  iao  perfons,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  enthufiafm,  which,  whether 
founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  always  produc- 
tive of  great  a&ions.    They  landed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  hard  winter,  and  found  a  country 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  offered  a  very 
melancholy  profpeft  to  men  already  exhaufted 
with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.    Near  one  half 
perifhed  either  by  cold,  the  fcuryy,  or  diftrefs  ; 
the  reft  were  kept  alive,  by  that  ftrength  of  cha- 
racter which  they  had  acquired  under  the  .perse- 
cution of  epifcopal  tyranny*    But  their  courage 
was  beginning  to  droop,  when  it  was  revived  by 
the  arrival  of  fixty  favage  warriors,  who  came  to 
them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by  their,  chief.    Free- 
dom feemed  to  exult  that  flae  had  thus  brought 
together  from  the  extremities  of  the  world  two 
fuch  different  colonies;  who  immediately  entered 
into  a  reciprocal  alliance  of  friendihip  and  pro- 
tection.   The  old  inhabitants  afiigned  for  ever 
to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fettlqment  they  had  formed  under  the 
name  of  New-Plymouth  ;  and  one  of  the  favages, 
whp  underftood  a  little  Engliih,  ftayed  to  teach 
them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize,  and  inftraft 
them  in  the  manner  of  Bfhing  upon  their  coaft. 

This  humanity  enabled  the  colony- to  wait  for 
the  companions  they  expelled  from  Europe,  with 
feeds,  with  <domeftic  anirrialsy  and  with  every  af~ 
fiftance  they  wanted.    At  firft  the  fettlemcnt  ad- 
vanced 
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Tanced  but  flowly,  fince,  in  1629,  it  contained  B  £v°  K 
no  more  than  three  hundred  perfons :  but  the 
perfecution  of  the  Puritans,  which  ipcreafed  daily 
in  England,  haftened  the  augmentation  of  their 
number  in  America.  Such  multitudes  of  them 
arrived  the  following  year,  that  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  difperie  them.  The  colonies  which  they 
eftabtifhed  formed  the  province  of  Mafiachufett's 
Bay#  The  colonies  of  New  Hamplhire,  Connec- 
ticut, and  of  Rhode  Ifland,  foon  fprang  up  from 
this  fettlement,  and  thefe  were  fo  many  feparate 
ftates,  each  of  which  obtained  from  the  court  of . 
London  a  difttnft  charter. 

The  blood  of  martyrs  hath  ever  been,  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times,  a  fource  of  profelytifm. 
A  few  ecclefiaftics  only,  deprived  of  their  bene* 
fices  on  account  of  their  opinions,  had  at  firft 
paffed  into  America,  and  a  few  obfcure  fe&aries,  . 
whofe  new  tenets  attracted  numbers  from  among 
the  people.  The  emigrations  became  gradually 
more  common  amongft  other  claffes  of  citizens, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  men  of  the  firft  rank,  who 
had  been  drawn  into  Puritanifm  1>y  ambition, 
humour,  or  confcience,  thought  of  fecuring  to 
themfelves  an  afylum  in  thofe  diftant  climates. 
They  had  caufed  houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be 
cleared,  with  a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their 
endeavours  in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty lhould  prove  abortive.  The  fame  fanatical 
fpirit  that  had  introduced  anarchy  into  the  mo- 
ther-country, kept  the  colony  in  a  ftate  of  fubor- 
dination,-or  rather  a  feverity  of  manners,  had  the 
fame  effeft  as  laws  in  a  fev^ge  country. 

Th« 
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*  xvn. *  ^H*  ^habitant*  of  New->England  lived  peace- 
*-- y-L>  «bly  for  fame  time  without  thurktag  of  fettling 
fomnment  <teir  fcMcicy  upaa  ft  firm  bafis.    Not  chat  their 

.Jf^jjj^  charter  had  not  authorised  them  to  cft^blitfi  any 
£j>giaod.  mode  of  government  they  might  cbufe,  but  theft: 
emhufiaft*  did  not,  think  of  it  $  and  government 
did  not  pay  a  fufficient  attention  to  them  to  urge 
them  to  fecure  their  own  tranquillity.  At.  length 
they  grew  fcnfibk  of  the  neceflity  o£  giving  fame 
eoofiftency  to  their  colony.  At  this  period  it 
was  agreed,  that  there  ihpuld  be  an  afiembly 
fcojden  every  ye*r*  the  deputies  pf  w&ich  iho^ld 
be  chofen  by  the  people,  in  whkh  none  b^t  thofc 
who  wefe  meovbmof  the  eftabli&f  d  chufchc^uld 
have  a  featj  and  over  which  a  fhief  was  to  prefide, 
without  any  diftinft  authority.  Two  remarkable 
regulations  were  at  tbef&nfye  %ip*G  mad?:  ti)t  firfb 
ftated  the  price  <rf  com,  and  by  the/ecpnd  the 
lavages  were  deprived  of  ail  the  Und$  which  they 
jhpuld  not  titivate  $  .  and  all  Europeans  wcrf 
prohibkedj  und$r  a  heavy  penalty,  to  ieU  them 
any  ftreng  liquors  or  warlike  ft^ea. 

The  national  council  were  charged  with  U*e 
regulation  of  public  affaus.  They  vete  »Jfi> 
.obliged  to  determine  upon  4)  faitf*  but  by  th£ 
lights  of  reafon  alone,  and  without  the  aififtance 
nwr  embajraffmems  of  any  code. 

,  NfiTHDi  were  any  criminal  taws  ioftitut$d * 
but  thofe  of  the  Jews  were  adopted.  Witchcraft, 
Wafpfcemy,  adultery,  and  falfe  teftimony,  wejfc 
^onUhed  with  death.  Children,  who  wece  Co  un- 
natural as  to  ftrike  or  to  ewfe  the  author*  qf 
their  being*  drew  upon  themfclve*  the  fame  pv~ 

nilhment. 
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juflwaent.    All  peribns  who  verb  detected  *feher  book 
in  lying,  drunkennefs,  or  dancing,  were  ordered     *VU# 
to  be  publicly  whipped ;  and  amqfemcnts  were 
forbidden  equally  with  vices  and  crimes.  Swear- 
ing, and  the  violation  of  the  iabbath,  were  cx- 
plated  by  a  heavy  fine*    Another  indulgcnoe  air 
lowed,  was,'  to  atone  by  a  fine  for  a  negledt  of 
prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  rafh  oath. 
.    It  b  alfo  known,  that  government  forbad,  on 
pain  of  death,  the  Puritans  to-worfhip  images; 
and  that  the  fame  punilhment  was  decreed  againfl: 
Roman  Catholic  priefts,  who  fhould  return  into 
the  colony  after  having  been  banilhed* 

Thb  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony.,  who,  *w*if* 
lefe  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  £eJ? 3L. 
the  coercive  power  of  the  itisgiftrate  in  matters  Slw-V^. 
of  religion,  were  the  objeSscf  persecution.  This  llUkit 
was  confidered  as  blafphcmy  by  thofe  very  divines 
wlia  had  rather  chofen  to  quit  their  country  than 
Co  fhew  any  deference  to  epifcopal   authority. 
By  that  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  heart, 
which  kads  men  from  the  love  of  independence 
to  that  of  tyranny,  they  had  changed  their  opi- 
nions as  they  changed  the  cKanate  j    aa^  only 
feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to  them- 
ftives,  in  order  to  deny  it  tp  others.   This  fyftem 
of  intokracion  was  fupporced  by  the  fer vices  of  the 
law,  which  attempted  to  put  a  ftop  to  every  differ- 
ence in  *p inion,  by  inflifting  capital  punilhment 
on  all  who  difleatod.  Thofe  who  were  either  con- 
vrif^,or«venfufpe)ftcd,ofetii«itaiaingfentiments 
'of  toleration,  were  cxpofed  to  fuch  cruel  oppref- 

fions,  that  thry  were  forced  to  fty  from  their  firft 

afylum, 
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B  xvn  K  a^utT!>  an(*  ^cck  ^fuge in  another  lefs  expofcd  to 

difturbances.  < 

This  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  itfelf 
to  matters  in  themfelves  of  the  greateft  indiffer- 
ence. A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following 
public  declaration,  tranfcribed  from  the  regifters 
of  the  Colony : 

!c  It  is  a  circumftanceuniverfally  acknowledg- 
cc  ed,  that  the  cuftom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after 
cc  the  manner  of  immoral  perfons  and  of  the  fa* 
<c  vage  Indians,  can  only  have  been  introduced 
cc  into  England,  but  in  facrilegious  contempt  of 
cc  the  exprefs  command  of  God,  who  declares,  that 
"  it  is  a  fhameful  pra&ice  for  any  man  who  has 
<c  the  leaft  care  for  his  foul  to  wear  long  hair. 
"  As  this  abomination  excites  the  indignation  of 
"  all  pious  perfons ;  we,  the  magiftrates,  in  our 
"  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  exprefsly 
"  and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the 
cc  impious  cuftom  of  letting  the  hair  grow ;  a 
cc  cuftom  which  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent 
€€  and  dilhoneft,  which  horribly  difguifes  men, 
"  and  is  offenfive  to  modeft  and  fober  perfons* 
«  in  as  much  as  it  corrupts  good  manners.  We, 
'*  therefore,  being  juftly  inccnfed  again  ft  this 
€€  fcandalous  cuftom,  do  defire,  advife,  and  ear* , 
€€  neftly  requeft  all  the  elders  of  our  continent, 
"  zealoufly  to  fhew  their  averfion  from  this  odious 
"  pra&ice,  to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a  flop 
"  to  it,  and  efpecially  to  take  care  that  the  mem* 
**  bers  of  their  churches  be  not  infe&ed  with  it* 
c<  in  order  that  thofe  perfons,  who,  notwith* 
"  ftanding  thefe  rJgorous  prohibitions,  and  the 

5  «  me«n< 
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cc  means  of  correction,  that  jhall  be  ufed  on  this  *£Yfh  * 
"  account,  (hall  ftill  pcrfift  in  this  cuftom,  may 
cc  have  both  God  and  man  at  the  fame  time 
c<  againft.  them." 

.  This  feyerity,  which  a  man  cxercifes  againft 
himfelf,  or  againft  his  fellow-creatures,  and  which 
makes  him  firft  the  vidtim,  then  the  oppreflbr, 
foon  exerted  itfelf  againft  the  Quakers.  They 
were  whipped,  baniihed,  and  imprifoned.  The 
proud  fimplicity  of  thefe  new  enthufiafts,  who  in 
the  mid  ft  of  tortures  and  ignominy  praifed  God, 
and  called  for  bleffings  upon  men,  infpired  a  re* 
verence  for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and  gained 
them  a  number  of  profelytes.  This  circumftance 
exafperared  their  profecutors,  and  hurried  them  on 
to  the  moft  atrocious  ads  of  violence.  They 
caufed  five  of  them,  who  had  returned  clandeftinely 
from  banilhment,  to  be  hanged.  It  feemed  as 
if  the  EngliHx  had  come  to  America  to  exercife 
upon  their  own  countrymen  the  fame  cruelties  the 
Spaniards  had  jifed  againft  the  Indians  j  whether 
it  was  that  the  chijige  of  climate  had  rendered  the 
Europeans  more  ferocious ;  or  that  the  fury  of 
religious  zeal  can  only  be  extinguifhed  in  the 
deftru&ion  of  its  apoftles  and  its  martyrs.  This 
jpirit  of  perfecution  was,  however,  at  laft  fup- 
prefled  by  the  interpofitionof  the  mother-country, 
from  whence  it  had  been  brought. 

A  people,  whofe  character  was  naturally  dif- 
'  pqfed  to  melancholy,  were  become  gloomy  and 
ilern.    The  blood  of  their  monarch  was  ftill  be- 
fore them.      Some  of  them  lamented  in  fecrec 
-this   great  affaffination,  others  would  willingly 

have 
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^o«  hive  celebrated  ie  as  a  ftftivah    The  datiofl  wdi 

X  VII 

divided  between;  two  violent  parties*  O*  one 
hand  revenge  was  meditated}  on  the  other*  it 
was  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  bf  mfyrmatfoni, 
which  were  always  followed'  by  eaile,  irrtprifon- 
roent>  or  capital  pofttfhment.  Reciprocal  mi£ 
trufl:  prevailed  between  fathers  and  chMdfcfly  and 
btawcen  frieods.  The  fofpicioua  tyrant  was  fur* 
rounded  by  fufpicious  GOortiers>  whojcppt  up  his 
appreheo&ms  either  to  raife  themfelv**  to  tht 
higb  pofts  of  theftate,  orw  eUpel  their  eoemieft 
or.  cheir  rivals  from  them-  The  am  was  fe%ended 
over  every  head.  The  frequency  4>f  rcbettiotfc 
occafioned  a  frequency  of  mcotiotis*  ihd  theft 
repeated  execution*  of  ittuftrious  as  well  as  of 
obfcure  citizens*  perpetually  maintained  the  po- 
pular tenor*  At  length  Cromwell  disappeared 
Entbofiafm,  hypocrif?,  and  fanaticMm,  whit* 
competed  has  character*  fa&ionsj  rebellions,  and 
proscriptions,  were  all  buried  with  him  j  and  Eftg*  . 
land  began  so  have  the  profpe^  of  ctktict  day** 
Charles  the  Second,  at  his  reftoratiori*  inttoducod 
among  his  fubjefts  a  facial  turn,  a  tafte  for  con- 
vivial pfca£ures  and  djverfions,  and  for  aft  thttft 
arnufements  he  had  bcea  engaged  in  while  he  was 
travelling  from  one  court  to  aaosher  in  Europe, 
to  endeavour  to  regain  the  crown  which  hit  father 
had  loft  upon  a  fcaffokL  The  propagators  of  hit 
principles  were  a  multitude  of  wornciurf  gallan- 
try, of  corrupt  favourites, ,  nxd  licentious  itoeft  of 
wit^  la.  a  Cbort  time  he  brought  oft  a  general 
change  of  man  nets  j.  aad  nothing  but  fach  »m> 
*otatioo  could  poffibly  hare  fecarod  the  trancpuk* 

3  1"7 
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lity  of  his  g*v*HH&ei«  upon  a  jfcrope  ftaioed  with  »  J^J  * 
blood*  Hewatfoflc.of  tbofe  v^optuarica,  whota 
the  iov?  of  fcafufll  pfcafupes  Jometiroes  excites  CO 
fentimenc*  of  co^pa\ffif>fi  and  k*Pmuj,  Moved 
witfe  the  fuff*riflg*,pf x^c  Qsjaker^hepwaftopi* 
them  by^apFodafiwiipn  in  4661 1  but  he  was  never 
abte  totally  M>  eKtiagwifti  tbeipwit  of  perfecutioft 
that, prevailed  in  Alter*** 

Tiji  tolooy  bad  placed)  at  their  head  Henry 
Vtefc,,  the!  fon  uf  chat  Sir  Hetty  Vane,  wh* 
-had  fach  a  rcmarkdble  Ihant  in  the  difturbaftcesof 
kh  couMry,  Thkbhfttauft  aad  elrthulkftk  young 
ma*,  ih  *v*ry  thittfe  tefcmbling  Mi  father,  unable 
eith*  ?o  live  peaetfably  hiaifelf,  or  to  totfer  others 
w  raitota  quiet,  h&ditoiitt'ivtd  t&  Revive  the  ob*- 
ftort  a*d  obfotete  queftioha  *f  grace  and  free 
witt*  The  tifpaott  upon  th*fe  poiau  fa*  very 
high,  and  wtuld  probably  hive  plunged  the  co- 
lony Into  11  dival  war,  if  ftvetal  of  the  fatag*  na«- 
tioaa  united,  had  not  happened  it  that  very  time 
to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the  difpuntms,  and 
to  maflkre  great  nam bers  of  them.  Thetokmifta* 
heated  with  their  theological  councils,  paid  at  firit 
very  liule  attention  to  this  confide*  able  loft,  But 
the  danger  at?  length  become  fo  uigeitt  and  Jb  ge-. 
aeral,  that  all  took  up  arms.  A*  foon  as  the 
*ftetay  was  nepolfed,  the  colony  refolded  its  fer- 
titer  diifttafiona  j  andtWsphreniytnatoifeftedirfeK' 
ih  16952,  by  foeh  atrocious  adts  of  violence,  jfc 
WWefaarce  ever  recorded  io  hiftofy. 

Th£re  lived  ki  a  town  of  Ncw*Ebgland,  tatted 
Satato,  two  young  women,  who  were  fubjtft  to 
tonViiMierts>    accompanied   with   extraordinary 
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B  xvn. *  fyttijitoms.    Their  father,  minifter  of  the  churcfr* 
thought  that  they  were  bewitched  -,  and  having 
in  confequence  caft  his  fufpicions  upon  an  In*- 
dian  girl,  who  lived  in  his  houfe,  he  compelled 
her  by  harfh  treatment  to  confefs  that  (he  was  a 
witch.   Other  women,  upon  hearing  this,  feduced 
by  the  pleafure  of  exciting  the  public  attention, 
immediately  believed  that  the  convulfions  which 
proceeded  only  from  the  nature  of  their  fex,  were 
Owen  to  the  fame  caufe.     Three  citizens,  tafu- 
ally  named,  were  immediately  thrown  into  pri*» 
fon,   accufed  of  witchcraft,   hanged,  and  their 
bodies  left  expofed  to  wild  beads  and  birds  of 
prey.    A  few  days  after,  fixteen  other  perfons, 
together  with  *:  coupfellor,  who*  becaufe  he  re* 
fufed  to  plead  againft  them,  was  fuppofed  to 
fliare  in  their  guilt,  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner. 
From  this  inftant,  the  imagination  of  the  multi- 
tude was  inflamed  with  thefe  horrid  and  gloomy 
fcenes.    The  innocence  of  youth,  the  infirmities 
of  age,  virgin  modefty,  fortune,  honour,  virtue, 
and  the  mod  dignified  employments  of  the  ftatc, 
were  no  fecurity  againft  the  fufpicions  of  a  people 
infatuated  with  yifionary  fuperftition.     Children 
of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death, ,  young 
girls  were ,  (tripped   naked,    and   the   marks  of 
witchcraft  fearchedfor  upon  their  bodies  with  the 
moft  indecent  curiofity ;  thofe  fpots  of  the  fcurvy 
which  age  imprefles  upon  the  bodies  of  old  men, 
were  taken  for  evident  figns  of  the  infernal  power. 
Fanaticifm,  wicked  nefs,  and  vengeance  united, 
fele&ed  their  viftims  at  pleafure.     In  default  of 
witnefles,  torments  were  employed  to  extort  con- 
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feflions  di&ated  by  the  executioners  themfelves.  B  ^^  K 
If  the  magiftfates,    tired  wpth  executions,  re- 
fufed  to  puhifti,  they  were  themfelves  accufed  of 
the  crimes  'they  tolerated  r  the  very  minifters  of 
religion  raifed  folfe  witneffes  againft  them,  who 
made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy  re- 
morfe  excited  in  them  by  humanity.      Dreams, 
apparitions,  terror,   andconfternation  of  every 
kind,  increafed  thefe  prodigies  of  folly  and  horror. 
The  pfifons  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left  ftanding, 
ind  all  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy  appre- 
hensions.    The  moft  prudent  quitted  a  country 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants ;    and 
thofe'  that  remained  wifhed  only  for  peace  in  the 
grave.    In  a  word,  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  and 
immediate  fubverfion  of  the  colony  was  expected, 
when  on  afudden,  in  the  height  of  the  ftorm,  the 
waves  fubfided,  and  a  calm  enfued.  All  eyes  were 
opened  at  once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil  awak- 
ened the  minds  which  it  had  at  firft  ftupified. 
Bitter  and  painful  remorfe  ,was  the  immediate* 
confequence; .  the,  mercy  of  God  was  implored  b^ 
a  general  fad,  and  public  prayers  were  offered  up. 
to  afk  forgivenefs  for  the  prefumption  of  having 
fuppofed  that  heaven  could  have  been  pleated* 
with  facrifices  with  which  it  could  only  havd  beerv 
offended. 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exaftty 
what  was  thecaufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  dis- 
order. It  had,  perhaps,  its  firft  origin  in  the  me- 
lancholy, which  thefe  perfecuted  eqtftufiafts  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  own   cpuntry, 
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B  xvn  K  w*"ch  ^ad  incrcafcd  with  th$  .fcurvy  they  had 
contracted  at  Tea,  and  had  gathered  frefh  ftrengtf} 
from  the  vapours  and  exhalations  of  a  foil  newly 
broken  up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconvenience^ 
and  hardships  inseparable  from  a  change  of  cli- 
mate and  manner  of  living.  The  contagion 
however,  ceafed  like  all  other  epidemical  diftem- 
pers,  exbaufted  by  its  very  communication ;  a* 
all  the  diforders  of  the  imagination  are  expellee) 
in  the  tranfports  of  a  delirium.  A  perfed  caln? 
succeeded  this  agitation  t  and  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  have  never  fince  been  feized  with  fa 
gloomy  a  fit  of  enthufiafm. 

But  though  the  colooy  has  renounced  the  per- 
fecuting  fpirit  whi,ch  hath  ftajned  all  religious  fe&a 
with  blood,  it  has  preserved  fome  ftrong  marks  of 
xhu  faoaticiftn  and  fero? ioufnefs  which  h^d  figna- 
lized  the. melancholy  days  in  which  it  rook- its  rife. 

The  fmall-pox,  which  is  lefs  frequent,  but 
more  destructive,  in  America  than  it  rs  in  Europe, 
occafioned,  in  1711,  inexpreflible  ravages  in  the 
province  of' Maflachu let's  Bay.  This  calamity 
iqggefted  the  idea  of  inoculation*  In  order  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  this  fortunate  prefervative, 
a  flcilful  and  courageous  phyfician  inoculated  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  fervants,  and  himfelf.  Her 
was  immediately  infulted,  confidered  as  an  in- 
fernal monfter,  and  threatened  with  affaffi  nation. 
Thcfe  outrages  not  having  been  ab)e  to  prevent 
^  very  promifing  young  man  from  having  rs- 
qourfe  to  this  felujary  practice,  a  wicked*  fupei> 

ftitious  perfon  gQt  »p  t»  his  window,  in  th$  night* 
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tifrte>  and  threw  a  grenade  into  his  room,  filled  B  Jv?, K 
with  combuftible  materials. 

Thk  moft  reafonable  among  the  citizens  were 
not  difgufted  with  thefe  atrocious  aft 9;  and  their 
indignation  was  exerted  rather  againft  thofe  bold 
fpirits,  who  were  accufed  of  preferring  the  lkill 
of  man  to  the  care  of  providence.  The  people 
were  confirmed  by  thefe  extravagant  do&rines* 
in  the  refolution  of  rejc&ing  a  novelty,  which 
was  to  draw  down  Opon  the  whole  ftate,  the  in- 
fallible and  terrible  effects  of  the  divine  wrath* 
The  magiftrates,  who  were  appre  hen  five  of  an 
infurre&ion,  ordered  the  phyficians  to  aflemble j 
and  they,  either  from  convidtion,  pufillanimity*  * 
or  policy,  declared  inoculation  dangerous.  It 
was  prohibited  by  a  bill  j  which  was  received  with 
unparalleled  applaufe. 

Europeans,  you  feel  your  hair  rifing  on  your 
heads  -,  you  (hudder  with  horror ;  and  you  have 
forgotten  the  obftacles  which  this  falutary  prac- 
tice met  with  among  yourfelves;  and  you  do  not 
confider,  that  two  hundred  years  ago  you  would 
have  committed  the  fame  outrages.  Acknow- 
ledge therefore  the  important  fervices  you  have 
received  from  the  progrefs  of  fciencej  and  enter- 
tain that  refpeft  and  gratitude  for  the  promoters 
of  it,  which  you  owe  to  ufeful  men  who  have 
preferved  you  from  fo  many  crimes,  which  igno- 
rance and  fupcrftition  would  otherwife  have  made 
you  commit. 

A  few  years  after,  a  new  fcene  was  exhibited 
ftill  more  atrocious.  For  a  long  time  pad:  an 
odious  reward  had  been  granted  in  thefe  pro- 
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B#xv?i  K  vmccs>  t0  ^c^  °f-  c^e  colonifts  as  (houid  put  an 
Indian  to  death.  This  reward  was  increafed  in 
1724  to  2250  livres*.  John  Lovewell,  encou- 
raged by  fo  confiderablc  a  premium,  formed  a 
confpiracy  of  men  as  ferocious  as  hirofelf,  to  go 
in  queft  of  the  favages.  One  day  he  discovered 
ten  of  them  quietly  fleeping  round  ^t  large  fire* 
He  murdered  them,  carried  their  fcalps  to  Bofton, 
and  received  the  promifed  reward.  After  this, 
have  you,  ye  Anglo-Americans,  any  reproaches 
to  make  to  the  Spaniards  ?  Have  they  ever  done, 
or  could  they  poflibly  ever  do,  any  thing  more 
inhuman  ?  And  yet  you  were  men,  civilized  men, 
and  you  boafted  of  being  Chriftians.  No,  you 
were  rather  monfters,  fit  to  be  exterminated;  you 
were  monfters,  again  ft  whom  a  league  that  might 
have  been  formed,  would  have  been  lefs  criminal 
than  the  one  that  Lovewell  formed  againftthe 
favages. 

[The  author  here  introduces  the  ftory  of  Polly 
Baker,  who  was  brought  before  the  magiftratcs, 
and  convi&ed  the  fifth  time  of  having  had  a  baf- 
tard  child.  He  gives  the  fpeech  fhe  is  faid  to 
have  made  on  this  occafion  at  full  length.  But 
as  this  fpeech  is  in  the  hands  of  every  Englifh 
reader,  the  tranflator  has  judged  it  unneceflary  to 
fwell  his  tranflation  with  it.  The  author's  reafon- 
ing  upon  it  is  as  follows :] 

This  fpeech  produced  an  affecting  change*  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  audience.  She  was  not  only 
acquitted  of  cither  penalty  or  corporal  punifti- 
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nrcnt,  bur  her  triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  orie  *  °y°  K 
of  her  judges  married  her.  So  fuperior  is  the  < — J—> 
voice  of  reafon  to  all  the  powers  of  ftudied  elo- 
quence. But  popular  prejudice  has  refumed  its 
influence;  whether  it  be,  -that  the  reprefentations 
of  nature  alone  are  often  ftifled  by  an  attention 
to  political  advantages^  or  to  the  benefit  of  fo- 
cietyj  or  that,  under  the  Englifh  government, 
where  celibacy  is  not  enjoined  by  religion,  there 
is  lefs  excufe  for  an  illicit  commerce  between  the 
(exes,  than  in  thofe  countries  where  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  luxury,  poverty,  and  the  fcandalous 
example  given  by  the  court  and  the  church,  all 
concur  in  degrading  and  corrupting  the  married 
'  ftate,  in  rendering  it  burthenfome. 

•  New-England  has  fome  remedy  againft  bad 
laws  in  the  conftitution  of  its  mother- country, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legiflative  power 
in  their  own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  corredt  abufes; 
and  ithas  others  derived  from  its  fituation,  which 
open  a  vaft  field  to  induftry  and  population. 

This  colony,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Ca-  Eit«nr,iw- 
aada,v  on  the  Weft  by  New  York,  and  on  the  Sher^^' 
Eaft  and  South  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean,  ^^9 
extend*  full  three  hundred  miles  along  the  fea  marfuf8C- 

turci,  and 

coafts,  and  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  the  inland  exported** 

*  of  New 

parts.  EngUad. 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  direfted  by 
chance  as  in  the  other  provinces.  This  matter 
from  the  firft  was  fubje&ed  to  laws  which  arc 
flill  religioufly  obferved.  No  citizen  whatever 
has  the  liberty  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccupied 
land.    The  government,  defirous  of  preferving 
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*  *v?i.K  ^  *ts  members  from  the  inroads  of  the  favages, 
and  of  placing  them  in  a  condition  to  (hare,  in 
the  protection  of  a  well-regulated  focicty,  hath 
ordered  that  whole  villages  fhpuld  be  farmed 
jit  once.  As  foon  as  fixty  famili%i  offer  to  build 
a  church,  maintain  a  clergyman,  and  pay  a  fchool- 
mafter,  the  general  affembly  allot  them  a  fitua* 
tion,  and  permit  them  to  have  two  reprefentatives 
in  the  legiflative  body  of  the  colony.  The  dif- 
trift  afligned  them  always  borders  upon  the  land 
already  cleared,  and. generally  contains  fix  thou- 
fand  fquare  acres.  Thefe  new  people  chufe  the 
fituation  moft  convenient  for  their  habitation, 
which  is  ufually  of  a  fquare  figure.  The  church 
is  placed  in  the  centre;  the  colonifts  divide  the 
land  among  themfelves,  and  each  inclofes  his 
property  with  a  hedge.  Some  woods  are  referved 
for  a  common.  It  is  thus  that  New  England  is 
conftantly  enlarging  its  territory,  though  it  ftill 
continues^to  make  one  complete  and  well-conftU 
tbted  province. 

Though  the  colony  be  fituated  in  the  midft  of 
the  temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  mild 
as  that  of  fome  European  provinces,  whiqh  arc 
under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude.  The  winters 
are  longer  and  colder  -,  the  fummers  fhorter  and 
hotter.  The  fky  is  commonly  clear,  and  the  rains 
more  plentiful  than  lading.  The  air  has  grown 
purer  fince  its  circulation  has  been  made  free  by 
cutting  down  the  woods;  and  malignant  vapours, 
which  at  firft  carried  off  fome  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  no  longer  complained  of. 

The 
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Thb  country  is  divided  into  fotir  provinces,  B£vn  K 
\*  hich  at  firft  had  no  connection  with  one  another. 
The  neceffity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force 
againft  the  favages,  obliged  them  to  form  a  con- 
federacy  in  1643,  when  they  took  the  name  of  the 
United  Colonies.  In  confequence  of  this  league* 
two  deputies  from  each  eftabli/hment  ufed  to  meet 
in  a  dated  place,  to  deliberate  upon  the  common 
affairs. of  New  England,  according  to  the  in*^ 
ftru&ions  they  had  received  from  the  aflcmbly  by 
which  they  were  fent.  This  affociation  was  not , 
in  any  manner  repugnant  to  the  right  which  each 
of  its  members  had,  to  att  in  every  refpfeft  as  he 
chofe. 

They  were  almoft  as  much  independent  of  the 
mother-country.  When  the  fettlement  was  al- 
lowed to  be  made,  it  had  been  agreed  that  their, 
code  of  laws  fhould  not  con  trad  id,  in  any  refpe'ft, 
the  legislation  of  the  mother- country;  that  the 
-judging  of  any  capital  crime  committed  upon 
their  territory,  fhould  be  referved  for  it;  and. 
that  their  whole  trade  fhould  be  centered  in  its 
ports.  None  of  thefe  engagements  were  fulfilled  j, 
and  other  obligations,  of  lefs  importance,  were 
equally  negle&ed.  The  fpirit  of  republicanifm 
had  already  acquired  fo  great  an  influence,  as.  to 
prevent  thefe  arrangements  from  being  confider- 
ed  as  binding.  The  colonifts  limited  their  fub- 
million  to  {he  acknowledging,  in  a  vague  manner, 
the  king  of  England  to  be  their  fovereign. 

MassachuseT,  the  mod  flourilhing  of  the  four 
provinces,  indulged  itfelf  in  greater  liberties  than 
the  others,  and  did  it  openly.    This  haughty  be- 
ll 4  haviour 
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B  xVS  *  hayiour  drew  ^  ^ffenpncnt  of  Charles  II.  upon 
them.  In  1684  this  monarch  cook  away  the 
charter  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  his 
father.  He  eftablilhed  an  almoft  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, and  ventured  to  levy  taxes  for  his  own 
ufe.  Defpptifm  did  not  deexfeafe  under  hi9  fuc- 
ceflbr.  Accordingly,  on  the  fir  ft  intelligence  of 
his  being  dethroned,  his  deputy  was.  arretted,  put 
in  ironsj  and  fent  back  to  Europe. 

f  William  III.  though  very  well  fatisfied  with 
this  ardent  zeal,  did  not  refrore  to  the  Mafia- 
ohufets  their  .ancient  privileges,  according  to 
their  defires,  and,  perhaps,  to  their' wifhes.  It 
is  true  that  he  reftored  them  a  charter,  but  a 
charter  which  was  in  nothing  refembling  the 
firft.  -       .         • 

•  By  the  new  charter,  the  governor  appointed  by- 
the  court,  was  to  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  exclufi ve 
right  of  convening,  proroguing,  or  difiblving  the 
national  aflembly.  It  yvas  he  alone  who  could 
give  a  fan  ft  ion  to  the  laws  that- were  decreed,  and 
to  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  aflembly.  The  no* 
mination  of  every  military  employment  belonged 
to  this  commandant.  It  was  he,  a  (Med  by  the 
council,  who  appointed  the  magiftrates.  The 
other  lefs  important  places  could  not  be  difpofed 
of  without  his  confent.  The  public  treafury  was 
never  opened  but  by  his  order,  confirmed  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  council.  His  authority  was 
likewife  extended  to  fome  other  matters,  which 
put  a  great  reftraint  upon  liberty.  Conoe&icut  and 
Rhode  Ifland,  by  a  timely,  fubraiffionj  prevented 
the  punifhment  the  province  of  Mafiachufct's  Bay 

had 
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bad  incurred,  and  retained  their  original  charter.  B  °  °  K 
That  of  New  Hamplhire  had  been  always  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  mode  of  admin lftrat ion  as  the 
province  of  Maflachufet's  Bay.  The  fame  go- 
vernor prefided  over  the  four  provinces:  but  with 
regulations  adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  each 
colony.  •  « 

According  to  an  account  publilhed  by  the 
general  congrefs  of  the  Englifh  American  conti* 
ncntj  there  are  four  hundred  thoufand*  inhabitants 
at  Maflachufet's  Bay;  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thoufand  at  Conne&icut ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  at  New  Hampfliire  ;  and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight  at  Rhode 
I  (land  ;  which  forms,  in  this  fertlement  alone,  a 
population  of  eighty* one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
^nd  feventy-eight  fouls,  \    ,,♦-.,,*<. 

This  great  multiplication  of  men,  (hould  feem 
to  arife  from  an  excellent  foil;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe.  All  the  countries,  except  fome  parts  of 
Connecticut,  were  originally  covered  with  pine 
trees;  and,  confequently,  are  either  entirely  bar- 
ren, or  not  very  fertile.  None  of  the  European 
feeds  thrive  there;  and  their  produce  hath  never 
been  fufficient  for  the  nourifhment  of  its  inha- 
bitants. They  have  always  been  obliged  to  live 
upon  maize,  or  to  draw  part  of  their  fubfiftence 
from  elfewhere.  Accordingly,  though  the  coun- 
try be  generally  very  fit  for  the  culture  of  fruit 
and  of  vegetables,  and  for  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
yet  the  couhtry  places  are  not  the-rhoft  intereft- 
ing  part  of  thdfe  regions.  It  is  upbn'coafts  fur- 
rpunded  with,  rocks,  bat  which  are  favourable  to 
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B  xvi?  K  Mwafr t,lat  tfic  population  hath  augmented,  ac- 
tivity hath  increaftd,  and  eafy  circumftances  are 
become  general. 

This  infufficiency  of  the  harvefts  ought  to 
have  excited  induftry  in  New  England  fooner,  and 
more  particularly,  than  in  the  reft  of  the  cdnti* 
hent.  Several  (hips  were  even  conftruded  there 
for  foreign  navigators,  the  materials  for  which, 
at  prefent  fo  fcarce  and  fo  expenfive,  were,  for  a 
long  time,  common  and  cheap.  The  facility  of 
procuring  beaver  fkirts,  occafiotied  the  eftablifh-  ' 
ing  of  a  confiderable  bat  manufactory.  Cloths 
were  alfo  made  of  flax  and  hemp ;  and  with  the 
fleeces  of  their  flocks*  the  colony  fabricated  (tuffs* 
which  are  coarfe  but  ftrong. 

To  thele  manufactures,  which  may  be  called 
national,  another  branch  of  induftry  was  added, 
fupported  by  foreign  materials.  Sugar  yields  a 
refiduum,  known  by  the  name  of  fyrup,  or  mo» 
lafics.  The  pcopje  of  New  England  went  to 
fetch  it  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ufed  it  at  firft 
juft  as  it  was,  for  various  purpofes.  At  length 
the  idea  of  diftilling  it  fuggefted  itfelf  to  them* 
They  fold  a  prodigious  quantity  of  this  rum  to 
the  neighbouring  favages ;  to  the  men  employed 
in  the  cod-fifhery,  and  to  -all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  they  even  carried  it  to  the  coafts  of  A- 
frica,  where  they  difpofed  of  it  with  confiderable 
advantage,  to  the  Engli(h  employed  in  the  put- 
chafe  of  (laves. 

This  branch  of  trade,  and  other  circumftances* 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  to  ap- 
propriate to  themfelves  part  of  the  commodities., 

both 
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both  of  South  and  of  North  America.    The  ex-  B  a  °  * 

xvii. 

changes  between  thefe  two  regions,  which  are  fo 
neceflary  to  them  both,  paired  through  their 
hands;  and  they  became,  in  fome  meafure,  bro- 
kers, as  the  Hollanders,  of  the  New  World* 

The  greateft  refource  of  thofe  provinces,  how- 
eter,  always  was  the  fifhery;  which  was  very  con- 
fiderable,  even  upon  their  own  coafts.  A  pro- 
digious quantity  of  boats  is  feen  in  every  river, 
bay,  or  port,  which  are  employed  in  catching 
falmon,  fturgeon,  cod,  and  other  kinds  of  filh, 
which  are  all  Told  to  advantage. 

Mackerel  is  caught  principally  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pentagouet,  which  empties  itfelf  in  Fundy, 
or  French  Bay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  colony. 
In  (prtng  and  in  autumn,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred boats*  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men* 
are  employed  in  this  fifhery. 

The  cod  fifhery  is  ftill  more  advantageous  to 
New  England.  Its  numerous  ports  fend  out  an- 
nually five  hundred  veflels,  of  fifty  tons  burthen, 
the  crews  of  which  amount  to  four  thoufand  men. 
They  catch  at  leaft  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
quintals  of  cod. 

N  These  colonies  employ  themselves  like  wife  in. 
the  whale  fifhery.  Before  the  year  1763,  New 
England  carried  on  this  fifhery  in  the  Gulph  of 
Florida,  in  March,  April,  and  May;  and  to  th« 
eaft  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft.  There  were  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (loops,  each  of  feventy  tons 
burthen,  and  fixteen  hundred  failors,  fent  out  for 

this 
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b  o*o  k  th}s  purpofc  at  that  time.  In  11767,  this  fifhery 
employed  feven  thoufaod  two  hundred  and  ninety 
failors.  Let  us  inveftigatc  the  caufes  of  this  con- 
fiderable  increafe. 

Great  Britain  was  for  a  long  time  agitated 
with  the  define  of  fliaring  the  whale  fifhery  with 
the  Dutch.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  in- 
habitants of  that  kingdom*  were  discharged  from 
paying  any  duty  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  upon  the 
produce  arifing  from  the  fifh  which  they  fhould 
obtain  from  the .  Northern  Sea  :  but  this  in* 
dulgence  was  not  extended  to  '  the  colonies, 
who  were  obliged  to  pay.  a  duty  of  56  livres 
5  fols  *  for  every  tun  of  oil  and  of  whalebone,  at 
their  entrance  into  the  mother- country ;  this 
duty  was  only  diminiflied  by  one  half,  when 
thefe  articles  were  imported  on  Englifli  bot- 
toms. 

To  this  tax,  which  was  already  too  burthen- 
fome,  another  was  added  in  1699,  of  5. fols  7  de- 
niers  f  for  every  pound  weight  of  whalebone ; 
which  bore  equally  upon  America  and  upon  Eu- 
rope. This  new  tax  produced  fuch  fatal  confer 
quences,  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to  fupprefs  it 
in  1723;  but  it  was  only  taken  off  for  the  whales 
caught  in  Greenland,  in  Davis's  Streights,  or  in 
the  adjoining  feas.  The  fifliery  on  the  Northern 
continent  ftill  remained  fubjelt  to  the  new,  as  well 
as  the  old  duty* 

♦  ?1.  6s.  iofd.  f  About  ajd< 
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The  mini  (try,  perceiving  that  the  exemption  of  B  o  o  k 
the  duty  was  not  fufficient  to  excite  the  emulation  <  ,  v  "■  » 
of  the  Englifti,  had  recourfe  to  encouragements; 
In  1732,  a  gratuity  of  22  livres  10  fols  *  was 
given  y  and  fixtecn  years  after,  another  of  45 
livres  f  for  every  ton  conveyed  by  the  fliips  em- 
ployed in  this  important  .fifhery.  This  generofity 
of  government  produced  part  of  the  good  effe&s 
which  were  expe&ed  from  it.  Great  Britain, 
however,  far  from  being  able  to  vie  with  their 
rivals  in  foreign  markets,  was  ftill  obliged  to 
purchafe  annually  to  the  value  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres  J  of  tram  oil  and  whale- 
bone. 

L 

Such  was  the  (late  of  things,  when  the  feas  of 
North  America,  which  belonged  to  the  French, 
became  an  Englifh  pofleffi.on  at  the  Jaft  peace. 
Immediately  the  New-Englandcrs  went  there  in 
numbers  to  catch  whales,  which  are  very  plenty.. 
They  were  exonerated  by  parliament  from  the 
duties  which  opprefied  them ;  and  their  induftry 
became  ftill  more  aftive.  It  rpuft  naturally  be 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  colonies;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  United  Provinces  will,  in 
procefs  of  time,  be  deprived  of  this  important 
branch  of  their  trade. 

The  whale  fifhery  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  adjacent  latitudes, 
upon  feas  lefs  tempeftuous,  and  lcls  embarrafiM 
with  ice,  than  thofe  of  Greenland.     According- 

*  18s.  9<L  f  .il.  17s.  6d. 

X  From  12,500!.  to  16,666 1.  13s.  4c!. 
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*  2.,?.  ?  ly>  ^  begins  fooncr;  and  ends  later.  Fewer  fatal 
accidents  happen  there.  The  (hips  employed  for 
the  purpofe  are  ("mailer,  and  have  lefs  numerous 
crews.  Thcfe  reafonsmuft  give  to  the  American 
continent  advantages,  which  the  ceconomy  of  the 
Dutch  will  never  be  able  to  balance.  The  Eng- 
liOt  of  Europe  themfelves  hoped  to  (hare  this 
fuperiority  with  their  colonifts,  becaufe  they  ex- 
pected to  add  to  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
fifhery,  that  which  they  were  to  colledt  from  the 
fale  of  their  cargoes  j  a  refource  which  was  not 
allowed  to  the  navigators  who  frequented  Davis's 
Streights  or  the  Greenland  feas. 

The  vendible  produdlionsof  New  England  are 
cod,  train-oil,  whales,  tallow,  cyder,  fait  meats, 
maize,  hogs  and  oxen,  pot-afh,  pulfe,  mails  for 
merchantmen  and  men  of  war,  and  all  kinds  of 
Woods.  The  Azore  Iflands,  Madeira,  the  Cana- 
ries, Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and 
principally  the  Weft  Indies,  hitherto  confumed 
thefe  articles.  In  1769,  the  united  exports  of 
the  four  provinces  amounted  to  13,844,430  livres 
19  fols  5  deniers  *.  But  this  colony  received  ha- 
bitually more  than  it  fent  out,  fince  it  was  con- 
ftantly  indebted  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  mil* 
lions  of  livres  f  to  the  mother- country. 

Some  (hips  are  difpatched  from  every  one  of 
the  extremely  numerous  ports  that  are  on  thefe 
co aft s.  The  principal  voyages,  however,  from 
Connecticut,  are  undertaken  at  Newhaven  j  thofe 

*  About  576,8511.  53.  9|d. 
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to  Rhodc-Iflaod,  at  Newport ;  thofe  to  Hamp*  »  £©  * 
feirc,  at  Portfmquth;  and  thofe  to  Maflachufet's 
Bay,  at  Bofton. 

This  laft  city,  which  may  be  confidercd  as  the 
capital  of  New-England,  »  fituated  on  a  penin- 
fula,  four  miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fine  bay  of  Maflachufer,  which  reaches  about 
eight  miles  within  land.  The  opening  of  the  bay 
is  flickered  from  the  impctuofuy  of  the  waves 
by  a  number  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the  water, 
and  by  twelve  fmall  iflands,  moft  of  which  are 
inhabited.-  Thefe  dikes  and  natural  ramparts  will 
not  allow  more  than  three  fhips  to  come  in  toge- 
ther. At  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  a  regular 
citadel,  named  Fort  William,  was  ere&ed  in  one 
of  the  iflands  upon  this  narrow  channel.  It  is 
defended  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  of  the 
largeft  fize,  and  very  well  placed.  A  league 
farther  on,  js  a  very  high  light-houfe,  the  fig- 
nals  from  which  may  be  perceived  and  repeated 
by  the  fortrefs  along  the  whole  coaft,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Bpfton  has  her  own  Ught-houfcs,  which 
iprqad  the  alarm  to  all  the  island  country.  Except 
when  a  very  thick  fog  happens  to  prevail,  which 
fome  (hips  might  take  advantage  of  to  flip  into  the 
iflands,  the  town  has  always  five  «or  fix  hours  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  and  to  af- 
femble  ten  tbpuftnd  piilitia*  which  c*a  be  col- 
lected in  four  and  twenty  hours.  If  a  fleet  (hould 
ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  Fort  William* 
it  would  infallibly  be  ftopt  by  a  couple  of  batte^ 
ries,  which  being  eredted  to  the  north  and  fouifr 
of  the  place,  comenand  the  whole  bay,  and  would 

gi?c 
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B^o  k  give  time  for  all  the  vefiels  and  commercial  ftores 
l-,v-1^  to  be  fhelterfcd*  from  cannot  fliot  in  the  river 
Charles, 

The  harbour  of  Bofton  is  fo  fpacious,  that  fix 
hundred  veflels  may  anchor  in  it  kfely  and  corn- 
mod  iouQy.  There  is  a  magnificent  pier  con- 
ftru&ed,  projcfting  fufficiently  into  the  fea  to  al- 
low the  (hips  to  unload  their  goods  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  lighter,  and  to  depofit  them  into 
the  wareboufes  which  arc  ranged  on  the  north 
fide.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  the  town  ap- 
pears built  upon  an  uneven  territory,  in  form 
'of  a  crefcent  round  the  harbour.  Before,  tfye 
difturbances,  it  contained  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  various  fe&s.  The 
houfes,  furniture,  drefs^  foodj  converfation,  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  were  fo  exa&ly  ficnilar  to  the 
mode  of  living  in  London,  that  it  was  fcarce 
poflible  to  find  any  other  difference,  but  that 
which  arifes  from  the  greater  numbers  of  people 
there  are  in  large  capitals. 

The  Dutch       New-England,  which  refembles  the  mother- 

colony  of     country  in  lo  many  refpefts,    is  contiguous  to 

•AT™**/'  New-York.    The  latter,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 

Ywk.New    this  principal  colony,  and  on  the  weft  by  New- 

Jerfey,  occupies  at  firft  a  very  narrow  fpace  of 

twenty  miles  along  the  fca-fhore,  and  infenfibly 

enlarging,  extendi  to  the  north  above  a  hundred 

and  fifty  miles  up  the  country. 

This  country  was  difcovered  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventeenth  century;  by  Henry 
Hudfon,  a  famous  Englilh  navigator,  at  that 
time  in  the  Dutch  fervice.     He  entered  into  a 

5  confiderablc 
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Confide rable  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  B  °°  K 
and  after  (lightly  reconnoitring  the  coaft,  return- 
ed to  Amfterdam,  from  whence  he  had  failed.  A 
fecond  voyage,  undertaken  by  this  adventurer 
give  fonfie  better  idea  of  this  favage  country. 

According  to  the  European  fyftem,  which 
never  pays  any  attention  to  the  people  of  the  New 
World,  this  country  fhould  have  belonged  to  the 
United  Provinces.  It  was  clifcovered  by  a  mart 
in  their  fervice,  who  took  pofleffion  of  it  in  their 
hartle,  and  gave  up  to  them  any  perfonal  right 
he  might  have  in  it.  His  being  an  Englifliman 
did  not  in  the  leaft  invalidate  thefe  uncontrovert- 
ible  titles.  It  mult  therefore  have  occafioned 
great  furprife,  when  Jatnes  the  Firft  aflcrted  his 
pretenfions  to  it,  upon  the  principle  that  Hqdfori 
was  borh  hli  fubjeAj  las  if  any  man's  country 
was  hot  that  in  which  he  earns  his  fubfiftence ; 
and  indeed  the  king  laid  but  a  flight  ftrefs  upon 
a  pretention  for  which  there  was  fo,  little  founda- 
tion 

'  Tuk'rtpuyile; 'tfho'faw  riothirig  in  this  pro- 
perty, which  was  no  longer  contefted  with  them, 
except  a- fettlement  ftr  the  trade  of  the  beaver  t 
and  :otfcer  peltries,' ceded  it  to  the  Weft  India 
compaity.  This  fociety  directed' allits  atterttioh 
towards-thefc  lavage  riches;  and  ih  order  to  get 
as  hear  them  as  poffible,'  they  caufedFort  Orange, 
fince  called  Albany,  to  be  erefted  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  HiidfonVRiver,  at  the^diftalnce  of- one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  fea.  It  was 
there  that  the  funs* we're  brought  x&  therr  agents, 
who  gave  in  exchange,  tq  the  Iroquois,  fire-arms 
,  .  Vol.  VII.  S  and 
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B  xvu  K  an^  war*^e  ft°rcs*  t0  enable  them  to  rcfift  th£ 
u— »-w  French,  who  Were  lately  arrived  in  Canada. 

At  that  time  New  Belgia  was  nothing  more 
khan  a  fa&ory.  The  city  of  Amftefdam  became 
fenfible  that  it  would  be  a  judicious  thing  t6 
'eftablilh  a  colony  in  that  part  of  the  New  World, 
and  eafily  obtained  the  ceffion  of  it,  by  Jgiving 
700,000  livres  *  to  the  proprietors.'  v 

These  more  extenfive  views  required  other  ar- 
rangements.    The  poft  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Five  Nations  was  left  (landing;  but 
it  appeared  neceffary  to  eftablilh  a  more  confider- 
'  able  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  iflan4 
of  Manahatan*  and  accordingly,  New  Amfterr 
dam  was  bujlt  there.     Neither  the  towri,  its  ter1- 
ritories,  northe  reft  of  the  province,  were  etfef 
difturbed  by  the  neighbouring  favages,  ibme  of 
whom  were  too  weak  to  make  any  attempts,  and 
the  others  were    perpetually  at  war  with  th? 
French,     This  pofleffion,  therefore,  was  making 
a  rapid  progrefs,  when  ic  was  vifited  by  an  unex- 
pected ftorm. 
At  whit         England,  which  had  not  at  that  tiqne  thofq 
ffiSfie"-  .intimate  coqne&ions  with  Holland,  wiricH  the 
i^m**  ^"^hition  and  fucceffes  of  Lewis. XIV.  have  fioc$ 
make  them,  given  rife  to  between  the  two  powers,,  beheld 
ftenofNcw  with  a  jealous  eye  a  fmall  ftate,  buf  lately  formed 
Msu'       in  its  neighbourhood,  extending  its  flouri&Uig 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  She  was,  inwardly 
incenfed  at  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  attain  tf 
an  equality  with  a  power  which  ought  not  eve* 

*  29,166!.  13*.  4«J. 
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to  have  entered  into  a  competition  with  her.  B  £v°  K 
Thefe  rivals  in  commerce,  as  in  navigation,  by 
their  vigilance  and  oeconomy,  ruined  her  in  all 
the  great  markets  of  the  univerfe,  and  obliged 
her  to  aft  only  a  fecondary  part.  Every  effort  (he 
made  to  eftablilh  a  competition  ended  either  to 
her  difadvantage  or  difcredit,  while  univerfal 
commerce  was  evidently*  concentrating  itfelf  in 
the  rporafles  of  the  republic. .  At  length  the  na- 
tion was  roufed  by  the  difgrace  of  their  mer- 
chants, and  refolved  to  fecure  to  them  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  their  induftry. 
Charles  II.  notwithftanding  his  averfion  for  bu- 
finefs,  and  his  immoderate  love  of  pleafure,  ea- 
gerly adopted  a  plan  vhich  gave  him  a-  profpedt 
of  acquiring  the  riches  of  thofe  diftant  regions, 
together  with  the  maritime  empire  of  Europe. 
His  brother*  more  a&ive  and  more  enterprifrhg 
than  himfelf,  encouraged  him  in  thefe  difpofi- 
tions;  and  with  one  confent,  they  ordered  that 
the  fettlements  and  (hips  of  the  Dutch  fhould  be 
attacked,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war. 

Hostilities  begun  in  this  manner  are  both 
cowardly  and  perfidious.  They  are  the  a<5t  of  a 
hord  of  favages,  and  not  of  a  civilized  nation ;  of 
a  dark  afiaffin,  and  not  of  a  warlike  prince.  No 
perfon  who  puts  any  confidence  in  his'  ftrength, 
and  who  hath  any  elevation  of  foul,  will  fur* 
prize  a  fleeping  adverfary.  If  any  one  may  be 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  my  fecurity,  may 
I  not  alfo  avail  myfelf  of  his?  Such  conduit 
compels  both  parties  to  be  inceffantfy  in  arms  -, 

Si  the 
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b  o  o  k  thc  ftate  0f  war  becomes  permanent,  ahd  peace* 
is  no  more  than  a  word  devoid  of  meaning."  * 
There  is  either  a  juft  reafon  for  attacking  an  ene- 
my, or  there  is  none.     If  there  be  none,  the 
party  that  begins  the  attack  is  nothing  more  than 
a  dangerous  robber,  againft  whom  all  ought  to; 
unite,  and  whom  they  have  a  right  to  extermi- 
nate.    If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  a  reafon  for 
commencing  hoftilities,  it  ought  to  be  notified. 
Nothing  can  authorize  the  feizure  of  pofleflions, 
except  the  refufal  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  reftorc 
•  any  thing  that  is  ufurped.     Before  you  become 
the  aggreffor,  let  the  world  be  convinced  of  the 
injuftice  that  is  done  to  you.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  allowed,  is  to  make'fecret  preparations  for 
revenge,  to  diffemble  your  projefts,  if  they  caufe 
any  alarm,  and  to  leave  no  interval  between  the 
refufal  of  juftice  and  the  beginning  of  hoftilities. 
If  you  (hould  be  weaker  than  your  adverfary, 
you  rnuft  intreat  and  fuffer  with  patience.     Muft 
you  be  a  traitor,  becaufe  another  perfon  is  an 
ufurper?  Defpife  the  commoii  maxim,  and  do 
not  fupply  either  the  ftrength  you  may  be  defi- 
cient in,  or  the  courage  which  mighrexpDfc'you, 
by  treachery.    Let  the  opinion  of  your  cotempo* 
raries,  and  that  of  pofterity,  be  always  pr£fent<to 
your  mind. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  1664,  an  Englifli 
fquadron  anchored  on  the  coafts  of  New  Belgia, 
the  capital  of  which  furrendered  upon  the  firll 
Ttimmons,  and  the  reft  of  the-  colony  made  bo 
greater  refiftance.  This  conqueft  was  infured  to 
the  Eitglifc  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.     But- they 

1   '**  were 
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were  deprived  of  it  again  by  the  republic  in  B  °  °  K 
J673,  when  the  intrigues  of  France  had  fet  thefe  u  -w~-t 
two,  maritime  powers  at  variance,  which,  for 
their  mutual  interefts,  ought  ever  to  be  united. 
A  fecond  treaty  ag^in  reftored  to  the  Englilh,  in 
the  following  year,  a  province  which  hath  fince 
remained  .attached  to  their  dominion,  but  as  the 
property  of  the  king's  brother,  who  gave  bis  name 
to  it.  ■  . 

,    New-Youk  was?  governed  by  the  deputies  of  T^™1"0* 
this  prince  with  .fufficienc  add  re  fs:  to  prevent  the  ^eDuke 
indignation  of  the  colonics  from  being  excited  Principle 
againft  their  perfons.      The  public  hatred  was  hr^M* 
fixed  upon  their  matter,  who  had  kept  all  the  j[^£jaU 
power  in  his  own  hands.     This  political  flavery 
equally  difgufted  both  the  Dutch,  who  had  pre- 
ferred their  plantations  to  their  country,  and  the 
Englilh  who  had  joined  them.     The  people,  ac- 
cuftofaed  to  liberty,  became  impatient  under  the 
yoke.     Every  thing  feemed  tending  cither  to  an 
infurrc&ion  or  to  an  emigration*  The  commotion 
was  put  a  flop  to  only  in  1683,  when  the  colony 
was  invited  to  choofe  reprefentatives,  who  might 
regulate  in  affemblies  what  would  be  proper  for 
its  interefts. 

Colonel  Duncan,  who  was  intruded  with 
this  bufinefs,  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  extenfive 
mind.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf,  like  thofe  ' 
who  had  hitherto  governed  the  province,  to  the 
ceding  of  lands  to  every  pcrfon  who  offered  to  * 
clear  them*  he  alfo  extended  his. care  to. the  Five 
Nations,  which  had  been  too  much  negle&ed  by 
his  predeccflbrs.    The  French  were  for  ever  en- 

S  3  deavouring 
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book  deavoirring  to  difunite  thefc  favages,  in  hopes  of 
enflaving  them:  and  they  had  advanced  this 
great  undertaking  by  means  of  the  converts  made 
by  their  miffionaries.  It  was  the  bofinefs  of 
England  to  difconcert  this  plan ;  but  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  views  of  intereft  diftinft  from 
that  of  his  country,  was  defirous  that  his  deputy 
fhould  favour  the  execution,  of  it.  Duncan* 
though  a  Catholic,  conftantly  deviated  frdnvthe 
plan  that  was  traced  out  for  him,  and  exerted  Jiis 
utmoft  efforts  to  thwart  a  fyftem  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  founded  rather  upon  policy  thai*  re* 
li^ion.  He  even  annoyed,  by  every  poffible  mea- 
sure, the  nation  that  was  the  rival  of  his ;  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  times  atttft,  that  he  greatly 
retarded  their  progrefs* 

The  conduft  of  this  able  chief  was  different  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  colony.  He  encouraged, 
both  from  inclination,  and  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders, the  eftabliftiment  of  the  families  of  his  own 
and  of  his  prince's  religion.  This  proteftion  was 
accompanied  with  a  kind  of  myfteryj'but  as  foon 
as  James  II.  had  afcended  the  throne,  the  collec- 
tor of  the  public  revenues,  the  principal  officers, 
and  a  great  number  of  citizens,  declared  them- 
felves  partifans  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

This  occafioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  Proteftant  caufe  was  thought 
to  be  in  danger  5  and  prudent  men  were  appre- 
herifive  of  an  infurre&ion.  Duncan  fuccceded  in 
keeping  the  malecontents  in  order  \  but  the  re- 
volution obliged  him  to  maki  a  voluntary  rcfig- 
'  nation  of  his  polt.    He  fubmitted,  like  a  gbod 

Engliftynan, 
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^nglifctnan^  to  the  new  government,  and  by  a  ?.  °v°  K 
haughtinefs  of  character  peculiar  to  his  nation,  i— y-L«i 
he  fent  over  to  the  dethroned  monarch  all  the 
riches  he  had  acquired  in  a  long  and  profperous 
adminiftration. 

This  Angular  man  had  fcarce  quitted  America, 
before  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  expelled 
their  governor,  Edmund  Andrews,  one  of  the 
moft  aftive  promoters  of  the  arbitrary  views  of 
King  James.  Some  militia  pf  New  York,  fe- 
duced  by  this  example,  endeavoured  to  treat  Ni- 
cholfon,  who  was  temporarily  intruded  with  the 
government,  in  the  fame  manner;  but  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  forming  a  party  in  his  favour,  and  the 
colony  became  the  prey  of  two  armed  fadtions, 
till  the:  arrival  of  Colonel  Slaughter. 

This  commander,  who  was  fent  by  King  Wil-  King  wii- 
liam,  convoked  the  members  of  the  ftate,  on  the  gomnmwc 
9th  of  April  1691 .    This  affembly  annulled  every  %** co" 
thing  which  had  been  previously  decreed  contrary  JSfL'IhL 
to  the  Britifh  conftitution,   and   ena&ed  laws  newtr- 
whi9h  have  ever  fince  been  the  rule  of  the  colony.  rWlBe,,l<Blt 
At  this  periQd,  the  executive  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor  appointed  by  the    - 
crown,  which  gave  him  twelVe  CQunfellors,  with- 
out whofe  concurrence  he  could  not  fign  any 
aft.    The  commons  were  reprefented  by  thirty 
deputies,  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  fe- 
vbral  bodies  conftituted  the  general  affembly,  in 
which  every  power  was  vetted;    The  duration  of 
this  affembly,  originally  unlimited,  was  after- 
wards fixed  at  three  years,  and  it  wno  continues 

S  4  feverij 
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B  xvu  K  *"evcn>  l*ke  ^e  Britifli  parliament,  the  resolutions 
of  which  it  hath  followed. 

It  was  time  that  an  invariable  order  fhould  be 
eftablifhed  in  the  colony.  It  was  obliged  to  fuf- 
tain,  againft  the  French  in  Canada,  a  brifk  and 
obftinate  war,  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  de«* 

• 

throning  of  James  II.  Thefe  hoftilitiesj  termi-' 
nated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick",  began  again  on 
account  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion.  The  provinces 
adjacent  to  New  York  took  fome  part  in  thefe 
divifions ;  but  it  was  this  province  which  gave 
or  fuftained  the  greateft  ftrokes,  which  paid  the 
troops,  and  which  was  drawn  into  the  mod  con* 

fiderable  expences. 

t,  •      • 

Unfortunately,  the  contributions  of  the  cU 

•  * 

tizens,  which  were  Qrdered.by  the  general  aflem- 
bly,  were  colle&ed  in  a  cheft,  that  was  entirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  governor.  It  9ften  happen- 
ed, that  rapacious  or  extravagant  commanders 
converted  to  their  own  ufe  the  funds  deftined  for 
the  public  fervice.  This  became  a  perpetual 
fource  of  diffenfion.  Queen  Anne  decreed,  in 
1705,  that  the  feme  authority  by  which  the  taxes 
were  impofed,  Jlhould  determine  the  ufe  they  were 
to  be  applied  to,  and  might  require  an  account  to 
be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
employed, 

.  Though  t,he  malversations  were  (lopped  by 
,  this  arrangement,  yet  the  duties  paid  by  the  pro- 
vince were  not  adequate  to  the  expepces  which 
the  continuation  of  the  war  required.  This  em- 
barraffment  cccafioned,  /or  the  firft  time,   in 
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4709,  the  creation  of  bills  of  credit,  which  were  B  00  K 
afterwards  much  more  multiplied  than  either  the 
wants  of  the  colony  required,  or  than  was  con- 
fident with  its  advantage.  • 
"  Burnet,  a  fon  of  the  famous  bifhop  of  that 
name  who'  had  /  fo  much  contributed  to  the 
placing  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  upon  the  throne, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony  in  1720. 
But  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  putting  a  ftop 
tothb  difoHer,  yet  he  formed  another  plan  for 
the  profperity  of  the  colony.  The  French  inha- 
bitants of  Canada  wanted*  for  the  purpofe  of 
kheir  exchange  with  the  favages,  feveral  articles 
which  were  not  furntfhed  by  their  mother-coun* 
try:  thefe  they  drew  from  New  York.  The  ge* 
neral  affembly  of  that  province,  by  the  advice  of 
their  governor,  prohibited  this  communication* 
But  as  it  was  not  fuffigient  to  have  embarrafled 
the.  meafures  of  an  adive  rival,  it  was  determined 
to  fupply  their  place. 

A  great  part  of  .the  furs  which  were  carried 
to  Montreal,  paffed  over  the  weftern  (hores  of 
the  lake  Ontario.  Burnet  obtained  the  confenc 
of  the  Iroquois,  in  1722,  to  build  there  the  fore 
Oiwego,  where  thefe  favage  richer  might  be  ea- 
Oly  intercepted.  As  foon  as  this  fettlement  was 
formed,  the  merchants  of  Albany  fent  their  mer- 
ehandife  to*  Chene&ady,  where  they  were  em- . 
barked  upon,  the  Mohawks,  which  conveyed 
.them  to  Ofwego.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is 
very-  difficult,  and  yec  the  Englifh  fucceeded  be- 
yond their  expectations.  Thefe  exchange*  would 

even 
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•  £v8  f  even  have  b$cn  ipcteMed  had  tKey  not  been 
thwarted  by  evsry  kind  of  difficulty. 

In  1736*  the  French  conftru&cd  a  fort  at  Nia- 
gara, where  the  furs,  which  without  this  fettle* 
ment  muft  have  been  carried  to  Ofwego,  were 
trained.  The  Englifh  merchandife,  which  coul4 
np  more  be  openly  received,  was  fraudulently 
conveyed  till  the  year  1729,  a  remarkable  period 
in  which  the  interefts  of  individuals  caufed  the 
law  which  forbad  this  commerce  to  be  revoked* 
England  too  at  length  laid  heavier  taxes  upon  the 
fur  trad?  than  were  p#d  by  the  French. 

;  Whili  thefe  various  impediments  diminished . 
the  connexions  which  it  was  hoped  would  have 
been  formed  with  the  favages,  the  cultures  were 
.carried  on  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  province.  They  had 
languished  for  fome  time,  indeed,  in  thefe  coun- 
tries where  James  II.  had  granted  immenfe  ter- 
ritories to  fome  men  too  highly  favoured ;  but 
thefe  countries  had  at  length  been  peopled  as  well 
as  the  others.  Unfortunately,  moft  of  the  inha- 
bitants only  occupied,  as  in  Scotland,  lands  tranf- 
-ferable  at  the  will  of  the  ground  landlord ;  and 
(till  more  unfortunately,  this  dependence  gave  the 
great  proprietors  a  very  dangerous  influence  in 
the  public  deliberations. 

This  defeft  in  the  government  was  particu- 
larly fatal  in  the  two  deftruftive  wars  which  the 
colony  was  obliged  to  fuftairi  againft  the  French, 
in:  1744  and  in  1756.  It  experienced,  during 
thefe  misfortunes,  calamities  which  it  might  *t 

leaft 
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leaft  partly  have  avoided,  if  the  efforts  made  to  B  °v°  * 
repulfe  thefe  cntcrprifing  inen,  and  their  ferocious  « — **!-/ 
allies,  bad  been  concerted  in  time,  and  better 
planned.  It  was  neceffary  th^t  Canada  flaoultf 
become  a  Britifh  pofleffion  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
in  order  to  enable  New  York  to  attend  conftapt* 
ly,  and  without  embarraffmeitt  Qt  anxiety,  to  .th§ 
extenfion  of  its  trade  with  the  favages,  and  to  the 
clearing  of  its  plantations. 

This  province,  the  limits  of  which  were  not  soil,  Pop„- 
fettlcd  till  after  the  longeft,  the  moft  violent,  %£%£ 
and  the  moft  obftinate  contefts,  wish  New  Eng-  J^the  c*- 
land,  New  Jeifey,  and  Penfylvania,  confifts  at 
prefent  of  tea  counties.  It  hath  but  a  frnall  ex*, 
tent  towards  the  fea,  but  in  depth  its  territory 
reaches  as  far  as  lake  George  or  St.  Sacrament, 
and  as  far  as  lake  Ontario.  Hudfon's  river 
iffues  from  mountains  fituated  between  thefe  two 
lakes.  This  can  receive  none  but  fmall  canoes 
for  the  fpace  of  fix ty- five  miles;  and  even  that 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  two  waw-feHs, 
which  oblige  the  perfons  concerned  in  it  to  c^riy 
their  cargoes  twice  over  land  the  length  of  about 
two  hundred  toifes  each  time.  But  from  Albany 
to  tbp  ocean,  that  is  to  fay,  through  a  fpace  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  veffeJs  of  forty,  or 
fifty  tons  burthen  are  feen  conftaittly  failing,  day 
and  night,  with  the  tide,  upon  this  magnificent 
canal*  during  all  ieafons,  without  the  leaft  rifejucs 
and  iphich  keep  up  a  continual  and  rapid  circa* 
lation  in  the  colony. 

Long  Island,  the  part  of  this  g*e*t  Settle- 
ment which  the  navigator*  firft'fneet  with,  ^se- 
parated 
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b  o  o'k  parated  from' the  continent  by  .a  narrow  channel. 
XVjI*  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,'  and 
twelve  broadj  and  is  divided  into  three  counties. 
The  favages  who  occupied  this  great  fpace,  either 
removed  from  it,  or  perilhed  fucceffively.  Their 
oppreffors  owed  their  firft  profperity  to  the  whale 
and  the  feal  fiftiery.  When  thefe  fifh,  who  de- 
light in  deferred  ooafts,  dlfappeared,  the  breeds 
ing  of  cattle,  efpecially  of  horfes,,. was  attended 
to.  Some  cultures  have  fince  been  eftablilhed 
upon  this  too  faady  foil. 

The  ground  is  more  uneven  upon  the  conti- 
nent; but  it  becomes  more  even  and  more  fertile 
in  proportion  as  one  approaches  the  lakes  of  Ca- 
nada. If  themarfhes  which- ftill  Cover  the  extre- 
mity of  this  colony  (hould  bfe  .'ever  dried  up,  and 
if  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  (bould  be  ever 
confined  within  their  beds,  .this  country  will  ber 
come  the  moft  fruitful  of  the  colony. 

According  to  the  lad  accounts,  the  province 
contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, of  various  nations  and  of  different  fcfts. 
The  rich  peltries  which  they  obtain  from  the  fa- 
vages, and  fuch  of  their  own  productions  as  they 
do  not  confume,  are  conveyed  to  the  general 
mart.  This  is  a  city  of  importance,  at  prefent 
known,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  colony,  by  the 
name  of  New  York.  It  was  formerly  built  by 
the  Dutch,  in  the  ifland  of  Manahatton,  which  is 
fourteen,  miles  long,  and  one  mile  is  its  greaceft 
breadth.  »• 

. '  Trade  hath  cblle&ed  in  this  city,  the  climate 

of  which  is  very  wholefome,  eighteen. Qr,  twenty 

thoufand 
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thoufand  inhabitants*  upon  an  extent  of  ground  B  ®v£  ^ 
which  is. partly  'low  and  partly  raifed.  The 
flrects  are  very  irregular,  but  exceedingly  neat. 
The  houfes,  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with 
tiles,  are  iiiore:  convenient  than  elegants  .The 
provifions  arc  abundant,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
cheap,  Eafy.  circumftances  prevail.univerfally,- 
The  lowed:  cla&.'of  people  have  a  certain  refourcp 
in  oy iters,  the  fishery  of  which  alooe  employs  two 
hundred  boats,  v.: 

The  town*  fituated  two  miles. from  the  mouth 
of  Hudfon's  River,,  hath;  -.properly  %3&kJJ)g> 
neither  harbour  nor  bafou,  but  doth  not  ftand 
in  need  of  either.  .  Its  porr,  which  is  ctpen:  in 
Uli  feifons;  rs  acceflible  to  fliips  of,  the  hrgefl: 
dzes,  and  being  fheltered  .from  all  fto/ms,  i$ 
fufficicnt  for  it.  Erom«  hente  the  numerous 
fhips  come  forth j.  which  are  difpatched  todifr 
/crent  latitudes.  Thje  groytfipflsor  merchandifc 
,which  werq.  exported  in  176.9,  amounted c'  to 
4,352,446  liy res  7  fols  9  deniers  *.  Since  this 
period,  the  productions  of  the  .colony  hkve  iti- 
crcafed  vifibly ;  and  this  jncreafe  muft  be  car- 
ried  ftill  further,  fince  no  more. than  one  half 
i)f  the  lands  are  cleared,  and  Tincc  thofe  grounds 
which  are  fo*  are  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  they 
will  be  when  the  population  fhall  become  more 
confiderable.  . 

The  Dutch,  who  were  the  firft  founders  of  the  *■«*«*  >«* 

modern 

colony,  eftabliflied  in  it  that  fpirit  of  order  an$i  mannenof 
^conpmy  which  is  the  umveffal*  charafteriftic  of  ** 
.their  -nation*,  As  they  always  .conftitm^d  the 

1  '         ~':'*  About  181,3^1 1.  i8s<  8d. 

i- ' !  •  majority 
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*xvri  K  rtiaJ°"ty  °f  *c  People,  even  after  thefe  had 
changed  matters,  thofe  whom  conqueft  had  aflb- 
ciated  to  them  generally  adopted  their  manners. 
The  Germans,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  religious  perfecution  which  drove 
them  out  of  the  Palatinltc,  or  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined  to 
this  modeft  behaviour)  and  the  Engliffo  and 
French,  whd  were  not  accuftomed  to  fo  much 
frugality,  foon  conformed,  either  from  motives 
of  wifdocn  or  emulation,  to  a  mode  pf  living  Itfs 
expenfive  and  more  familiar  than  that  which  is 
regulated  by  fafhion  and  parade.  From  chcncc 
it  followed,  that  the  cploitifts  did  not  contrad 
any  debts  with  the  mother-country;  that  ttajr 
preferved  an  intire  liberty  in  their  fales  and  pui^ 
chafes,  and  have  been  enabled  always  to  give  the 
mod  advantageous  turn  to  their  affairs. 

Such  was  the  date  of  the  colony  tiU  176 3.  At 
this  period  New  York  became  the  general  abode 
of  the  principal  officers  and  of  part  of  the  troops, 
which  Great  Britain  thought  neceffary  to  main* 
tain  in  North  America,  either  to  keep  it  in  awe, 
or  to  defend  it.  This  multitude  of  unemployed 
and  unmarried  men,  who  were  conftantly  en- 
deavouring to  deceive  their  own  idlenefs,  and  to 
ftrive  againft  the  wearifomenefs  of  life,  difperfed 
themfelvcs  among  the  citizens,  to  whom  they 
infpired  a  tafte  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and 
a  turn  for  play.  By  their  affiduity  with  the 
women,  their  converfation  and  their  manners, 
they  engaged  them  in  thofe  frivolous  purfuits, 
thofe  gallantries,  apd  thofe  amufements  which 

had 
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had  fa  much  allurement  for  thim.  The  two  fexti  *$$  K 
fdcift  led  the  fame  kind  of  life.  Thty  rofeWith  uj^J 
the  fame  prqje&s,  and  went  to  bed  with  the  fame 
extravagant  ideas.  This  pernicious  fjnrit  com* 
municated  itfelf  from  one  to  another,  and  it  ftrff 
continues/ unkfsv  the  terrible  fcenefc  which  have 
fince  ftained  theft  countries  With  btood,  havef 
brought  about  a  happy  revolutioh  in  the  marw 
ners. 

"ffkw  Jersey  is  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  fcefoimiont 
of  New  York,  and  was  knowri  at  firft  by  the  hip^Hit 
name  of  New  Sweden.  It  was  called  thus  by  fontf  N,w  Jerfey* 
adventurers  of  that  nation,  who  landed  upon 
thefe  favage  coafts  towards  the  year  J638.   They 
formed  three  fettlefnehts  there,  Chriftiana,  £kJ   * 
zimbourg^  and  GottenbOvirg.     This  colony  wa* 
of  nb  importance  when  it  was  attacked  and  con-* 
quered  by  the  Dutchl   Thofe  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  a  greater  regard  for  their  mother-coun- 
try than  for  their  plantations,  "returned  into  £u» 
rope.     The  others  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
conqueror,  and  their  territory  was  united  to  NeW 
Belgia.  When  the  Duke  of  York  received  the  in-» 
yeftiture  of  the  province  to  which  he  gave  hi$ 
name,  he  feparated  what  had  Been  added^  and  dU 
vided  it  between  two  of  his  favourites,  under  the 
name  of  New  Jerfey. 

Carteret  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  re- 
ceived the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftern  pare 
of  the  province,  folicited  this  vaft  territory,  with 
no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several 
fpeculative  perfons  purchafed  from  them  large  " 
diftrifts  at  &  low  price,  which  they  fold  again  in 
*6  fmaller 
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Bxvi?.K  Waller  parcels.  In  the  midft  ofthefe  fubdnri* 
1,-v -;  fions,  the  colony  remained  divided  into  two  dif- 
tindt  provinces,  each  feparately  governed  by  the 
heirs  of  their  original  proprietors.  The  difficul- 
ties which  they  experienced  \n  their  adminiftra* 
tion  difgufted  them  of  this  kind  of  fovereignty, 
which  indeed  was  ill  adapted  to  the  condition  of  a 
fubjedt.  They  gave  up  their  charter  to  the  crown 
in  1702,  and  from  that  time  the  two  provinces 
became  one,  and,  like  the  greaterpart  of  the  other 
Englilh  colonies,  were  under  the  dire&ion  of  a 
governor,  a  council,  and  the  deputies  of  the  cora- 
fhoris. 

This  large  country  before  the  revolution,  con- 
tained only  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  de-r 
fcendants  of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  were  its 
firft  cultivators ;  fome  Quakers,  and  fome 
Church  of  England  men,  with  a  great  number 
of  Scotch  Frcfbyterians,  had  joined  the  colonifts 
of  the  two  nations.  The  defeats  of  government 
flopped  the  progrefs,  andoccafioned  the  indigence, 
of  this  fmall  colony.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  expeffcecT  that  the  aera  of  liberty  (hpiild  have 
bten  that  of  the  profperity  of  the  colony  1  but 
almoft  all  the  Europeans  who  went  to  the  New 
World,  in  fearch  either  of  an  afylum  or  riches^ 
prtfirred'Pennrytvariia  or  Carolina,  which  had  ac^ 
quired  a  greater. (hare  of  celebrity.  At*  length  j 
howtver,  New  Jerfey  hath  been  peopled,  and  it 
reckons  at  prefect  one  hundred  and  thirty^ thou- 
fand inhabitants.  ' 
*n£j£  !.The;  colony 'is  covered  with  flocks' and' witft 

thititmiy  &***1  lil  ?l>Mn<Aance#  .  Hem£  thriyqi  better  there 
becaoK,  *  than 
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than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries*  An  B  ^v£  K 
excellent  copper  mine  hath  been  worked  with 
fuccefs  in  it.  Its  coafts  are  acceflible,  and  the 
port  of  Amboix,  its  capital,  is  tolerably  good* 
It  is  in  want  of  none  of  the  means  of  profperity 
proper  for  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  yet  ic  hath 
always  remained  in  a  profound  obfeurity.  Iti 
name  is  fcarcely  known  in  the  Old  World,  and 
not  much  more  in  the  New.  But  perhaps  it  is* 
not  on  this  account  the  more  unfortunate. 

If  we  read  over  the  hiftory  of  nations  both  an- " 
cient  and  modern,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  one  of  them,  the  fplendour  of  which 
hath  not  been  acquired  but  at  the  expence  of  its 
felicity.  People  of  whom  no  mention  fhall  have 
been  made  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  the  world 
muft  neither  have  been  aggreflbrs  nor  expofed 
to  attacks ;  they  muft  not  have  interrupted  the 
tranquillity  of  others,  nor  muft  theirs  have  been 
difturbed  by  diftant  or  neighbouring  enemies. 
They  muft  not  have  had  heroes  who  bad  return- 
ed to  their  country  laden  with  the  fpoite  of  the 
enemy.  They  muft  have  had  no  hiftorian  to  re- 
late either  their  miferies  or  their  crimes.  There 
mankind  would  never  have  (huddered  from  one 
age  to  another,  at  the  fight  of  thofe  monuments, 
which  call  to  mind,  in  all  parts,  the  effufion  of 
blood,  and  the.  (hackles  of  flavery  impofed  at  a 
dittance,  or  broken  at  home.  They  muft  not 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  political  factions,  nor 
intoxicated  by  abfurd  opinions.  The  oppreffion 
of  tyranny  muft  npver  have  drawn  tears  from 
their  eyes  aor  excited  them  to  revolt.  They  muft 

Vot.  VII.  T  never 
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B  xv?i  K  ncver  ^avc  delivered  themfelves .  from  a  defpot 
by  afiaffination,  nor  muft  they  ever  have  extermi- 
nated his  fatellites;  for  fuch  are  the  events  which 
at  all  times  have  given  a  celebrity  to  nations. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  midft  of  a  long  and  pro- 
found tranquillity,  the  fields  would  have  been 
cultivated,  fome  traditional  hymns  would  haye 
been  fung  in  honour  of  the  deity,  and  the  fame 
love  fongs  would  have  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  other.  Wherefore  muft 
this  alluring  picture  of  happinefs  be  chimerical  ? 
Becaufe  it  hath  never  exilled,  and  if  it  fhould 
cxift,  it  could  not  poflibly  be  for  a  long  time  in 
the  midft  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  nations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reafon  of  the  obfeurity  of 
New  Jerfey,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  them  our  ad- 
vice upon  their  prefent  and  future  fituation. 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it 
at  firft  to  open  a  direft  trade  with  the  diftant  or 
foreign  markets,  it  was  obliged  to  fell  its  pro- 
duftions  at  Philadelphia,  and  more  commonly 
at  New  York ;  it  obtained  from  thefe  cities,  in 
exchange,  fome  merchandife  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  a  few  of  the  produdtions  of  the 
iflands.  Their  richeft  merchants  even  advanced 
money  to  the  province,  which  kept  it  ftill  more 
in  a  ftate  of  dependence.  '  Notwithftanding  the 
incrcafe  of  its  cultures  and  of  its  produ&ions, 
it  hath  not  yet  fhaken  off  this  kind  of  fervitude. 
We  have  now  before  us,  accounts  of  inconteft- 
able  authority,  which  prove  that  in  1762  New 
Jerfey  did  not  fend  any  fhips  to  Europe;  and 
that  it  fent  only  twenty-four  boats  to  the  Weft 

Indies, 
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Indies,  the  valuerof  whofc  cargoes  did  not  amount B  gv°  K 
to  more  than  56,965  livres  19  fols  9  deniers  *. 
All  the  reft  of  its  territorial  riches  were  delivered 
to  the  neighbouring  colonies  who  traded  with 
them. 

This  fituation  is  both  ruinous  and  degrading. 
New  Jerfey  muft  itfelf  conftruft  fhips,  all  the 
materials  for  which  nature  hath  given  it.  It  muft 
fend  them  out  into  divers  feas,  fince  it  is  no  lon- 
ger in  want  of  men.  It  muft  convey  its  produce 
tions  to  the  people,  who  have  hitherto  only  re- 
ceived them  through  the  means  of  intermediatory 
agents.  It  muft  provide  itfelf  with  the  produce 
of  foreign  induftry  at  firft  hand,  for  which  it  hath 
hitherto  paid  too  dear,  on  account  of  the  ufclefs 
circuits  it  hath  gone  through.  It  may  then  form 
vaft  projects,  devote  itfelf  to  great  enterprifes,  be 
raifed  to  that  rank  to  which  its  advantages  feem 
to  call  it,  and  be  more  upon  a  level  with  the  pro- 
viftces  which  have  poo  long  deftroyed  it  by  their 
(hadow,  or  eclipfed  it  with  their  fplendour. 

May  the  views  which  I  offer,  and  the  counfels 
I  addrefs  to  New  Jerfey,  be  realized!  May  I  live 
long  enough  to  be  a  witnefs  of  them,  and  to  re- 
joice at  them.  The  happinefs  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, at  whatever  diftance  they  may  exift  from 
me,  hath  never  been  indifferent  to  me:  but  I  have 
felt  myfelf  moved  with  warm  concern,  in  favour 
of  thofe  whom  fuperftition  or  tyranny  have  expel- 
led from  their  native  country.  I  have  commife- 
rated  their  fufferings.  When  they  have  embarked 

*  About  2,3731.  ms.  8d. 
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B  x v?i  K  *  have- turned  my  eyes  up  towards  Heaven.  Mjf 
voice  hath  been  joined  to  the  noife  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves  which  were  carrying  them  beyond 
the  Teas ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  exclaimed,  Lee 
them  profper!  Let  them  find  in  the  defert  and 
favage  region  which  they  are  going  to  inhabit,  a 
felicity  equal,  or  even  fuperior,  'to  ours  j  and  if 
they  fhould  found  an  empire  there,  let  them  think 
of  preferving  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  from 
the  calamities  which  they  have  felt* 
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Englijb  Colonies  founded  in.  Pennfylvania9 
Maryland^  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  General  Refle&ions  on  all  tbefe 
Settlements. 

NO  focicty  was  ever  founded  on  injufticc.  book 
A  people  formed  by  a  compact  fo  extraor-  t-»y—J 
dinary,  would  have  been,  at  the  fame  time,  both  f^e|^ 
the  moft  degraded  and  the  moft  unfortunate  of  aodaiood 
people.    Declared  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
they  would  equally  have  been  intitled  to  compaf- 
fion,  from  the  fentiments  they  would  have  infpired, 
and  thofe  they  would  have  experienced.     Feared 
and  hated  by  all  furrounding  powers,  they  would 
have  inceftantly  been  agitated  by  the  fame  paf- 
fions.    Their  misfortunes  would   have  excited 
univerfal  joy,  and  their  profperity  general  afflic- 
tion.    The  nations  would  one  day  have  united 
to  exterminate  them ;  but  time  would  have  ren- 
dered this  league  ufelefs.     It  would  have  been 
fufficient   for   their    annihilation,    and    for    the 
avenging  of  other  nations,  that  each  of  their 
members  (hould  have  modelled'his  conduit  upon 
the  maxims  of  the  ftate.      Animated  with  the 
fpirit  of  their  inftitution,  they  would  all  have 
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B  xvni K  ^cen  eaSer  to  ra^c  themfelvcs  upon  the  ruin  of 
each  other.  No  meafure  would  have  appeared 
too  odious  for  this  purpofe.  This  would  have 
been*  realifing  the  fable  of  the  race  engendered 
from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon,  which  Cadmus 
fowed  upon  the  earth,  and  which  was  deftroyed 
as  foon  as  created. 

How  different  would  be  the  deftiny  of  an  em- 
pire founded  on  virtue!  Agriculture,  the  arts, 
the  fciences,  and  commerce,  improved  under  the 
protection  of  peace,  would  have  expelled  idle- 
nefs,  ignorance,  and  mifery.     The  chief  of  the 
Hate  would  have  protedfced  the  different  ranks  of 
men  in  the  ftate,  and  would  have  been  adored. 
He  would  have  underftood  that  not  one  of  the 
fociety  could  fuffer,  without  fome  injury  to  the 
whole  body,  and  therefore  he  would  have  attended 
to  the  happinefs  of  all.     Impartial  equity  would 
infure  the  obfervation  of  the  treaties  which  it 
had  di&ated  ;  the  liability  of  laws,  which  it  had 
Amplified,  and  the  diftribution  of  taxes,  which 
it  would  have  proportioned  to  the  public  ex- 
pcnces.     All  the  neighbouring  powers,  intereft- 
ed  in  the  prefervation  of  this  people,  would  arm 
in  their  defence,  upon  the  leaft  danger  which 
Ihould  threaten  them.     But  in  default  of  foreign 
fuccours,  they  might  themfelves  oppofe,  to  the 
unjuft  aggreflbr,  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  a 
rich  and  numerous  people,  for  whom  the  word 
Country  would  not  merely  be  a  nominal  idea. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  imaginary  excellence 
in  politics. 

Thesi 
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These  two  forts  of  government  arc  equally  book 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  world;  which  pre*  ^-^lj 
fent  us  with  nothing  but  im  per  fed  (ketches,  more 
or  lefs  refembling  the  atrocious  fublimity,  or 
more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  affe&ing  beauty,  of 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  great  portraits.  The 
nations  which  have  made  the  mod  fplendid  fi- 
gure on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  adtuated  by  de- 
finitive ambition,  have  difplayed  a  greater  re- 
femblance  to  the  former.  Others,  more  wife  in 
their  conftitution,  more  fimple  in  their  manners, 
more  limited  in  their  views,  and  enveloped,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  with  a  kind  of  fecret 
happinefs,  feemed  to  be  more  conformable  to  the 
fecond.  Among  the  latter  Pennfylvania  may  be 
reckoned. 

Lutheranism,  which  was  deftined  to  caufe  a  Th*Q»a- 
remarkable  change  in  Europe,  either  by  its  own  p^^St 
influence,  or  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occa-  7J£nn,nog 
fioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  all  men;  tfaufca. 
when  there  arofe,  in  the  midft  of  the  commdtions 
it  excited,  a  new  religion,  which,  at  firft,  appeared 
much  more  like  a  rebellion  guided  by  fanaticifm, 
than  like  a  feft  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed 
principle.     The  generality  of  innovators  in  reli- 
gion follow  a  regular  fyftem,  compofed  of  doc- 
trines connedted  with  each  other,  and  contend, 
at  firft,  only  to  defend  them;   till  perfecution 
irritates  and  llimulates  them  to  rebellion,  fo  that  ' 
at  length  they  have   recourfe   to  arms.      The 
Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  they  had  only 
looked  into  the  bible  for  the  word  of  command 

T  4  to 
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B  xvm  *  t0  attack*  '*ffC(*  UP  ***  ftandard  of  rebellion, 
before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  fyftem  of  dodrine* 
It  is  true,  indeed,  their  leaders  had  taught,  that 
it  was  a  ridiculous  and  ufelefs  practice  to  a d mi- 
ni ft  er  baptifm  to  infants,  and  afierted  that  their 
opinion  upon  this  point  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  primitive  church;  but  they  had  not  yet' 
ever  reduced  to  pra&ice  this  article  of  belief, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  furniftied  a  pretence 
for  their  feparation.  The  fpirit  of  fedition  pre- 
vented them  from  paying  a  proper  attention  to 
the  fchifmatic  tenets  on  which  thqir  divifion  was 
founded.  To  ihake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
church  and  date,,  was  their  law  and  their  faith. 
To  enlift  in  the  armies  of  the  Lord,  to  join  with 
the  faithful,  who  were  to  wield  the  fword  of 
Gideon,  this  was  their  device,  their  motive,  and 
their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  till  after  they  had  carried  fire  and 
fword  into  a  great  part  of  Germany,  that  the 
Anabaptifts  thought  of  giving  fome  bafis  and 
fome  connexion  to  their  creed,  and  of  marking 
and  cementing  their  confederacy  by  fome  vifible 
fign  of  union.  -  Having  been  united  at  firft  by 
infpiration  to  raife  a  body  of  troops,  in  1525  they 
were  united  to  compofe  a  religious  code. 

In  this  mixed  fyftem  of  intoleration  and  mild- 
nefs,  the  Anabaptift  church,  being  the  only  one 
in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  taught,  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  communicate  with  any  other. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefoever  it 
lifteth,  the  power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to 

one 
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©ne  order  of  the  faithful,  but  is  difpenfed  to  all,  B  °  °  * 
Every  one  likewife  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Every  feft  which  hath  not  preferved  a  com- 
munity of  all  thingi  which  constituted  the  life  and 
fpirit  of  primitive  Chriftianity,  has  degenerated, 
and  is  for  that  reafon  an  impure  fociety. 

Magistrates  are  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  the 
truly  faithful.  A  Chriftian  never  has  occafion 
for  any ;  nor  is  a  Chriftian  allowed  to  be  one  him- 
felf. 

Christians  $re  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms 
even  in  their  own  defence,  much  lefs  is  it  law- 
ful for  them  to  enlift  as  foldiers  in  mercenary 
armies. 

Both  law- fa  its  and  oaths  are  forbidden  the  dif- 
„  ciples  of  Chrift,  who  has  commanded  them  to  let 
their  yea,  be  yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  inventiop  of  the 
devil  and  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  confent  of  adults, 
who  alone  are  able  to  receive  it  with  a  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  the  engagement  they  take  upon  them- 
felves. 

Such  was  in  its  origin  the  religious  fyftem  of 
the  Aiiabaptifts.  Though  it  appears  founded  on 
charity  and  mildnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but 
violence  and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea  of  an 
equality  of  ftations,  is  the  moft  dangerous  one 
that  can  be  adopted  in  a  civilized  fociety.  To 
preach  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  is  not  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  their  rights ;  it  is  leading  them 
on  to  aflaffination  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  do* 
7  mdfttc 
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B  xvuj  K  mc^*c  anima's  loofcj  and  transforming  them  into* 
wild  beafts.  The  rulers  of  the  people  muft  be 
more  enlightened,  or  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  muft  be  foftened ;  but  there  is  to  fadt 
po  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  real  equality;  it 
exifts  only  in  the  fyftem  of  equity.  Even  the 
favages  themfelves  are  not  equal  when  once  they 
are  collected  into  hords.  They  are  only  fo  while 
they  wander  in  the  woods ;  and  even  then  the 
man  who  fuffers  the  produce  of  his  chace  to  be 
taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of  him  who 
deprives  him  of  it*  Such  has  been  the  origin  of 
all  focieties. 

A  doctrine,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  com- 
munity of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was 
hardly  calculated  to  find  partizans  any  where  but 
among  the  poor.  The  peafants  therefore  adopted 
it  with  the  greater  enthufiafm,  in  proportion  as 
the  yoke  from  which  it  delivered  them  wa$  more 
infupportable.  The  far  greater  p^rt,  efpecially 
thofe  who  were  condemned  to  (laveryj  rofe  up  in 
arms  on  all  fides,  to  fupport  a  dodtrine,  which* 
from  being  vaflals,  made  them  equal  to  their 
lords.  %  The  apprehenfion  of  feeing  one  of  the 
firft  bands  of  fociety,  obedience  to  the  magiftrate^ 
broken,  united  all  other  fefts  againft  them,  who  " 
could  not  fubfift  without  fubofdination.  After 
having  carried  on  a  more  obftinate  refiftance  than 
could  have  been  expefted,  they  yielded  at  length 
to  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Their  feft, 
notwithftanding  it  had  made  its  way  all  over 
Germany,  and  into  a  part  of  the  North,  was  no 

where 
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where  prevalent,  becaufe  it  had  been  every  where  B  °  °  K 
oppofed  anddifperfed.  It  was  but juft  tolerated  tf  ■* 
in  thofe  countries,  in  which  the  greateft  latitude 
of  opinion  was  allowed  ;  and  there  was  not  any 
ftate  in  which  it  was  able  to  fettle  a  church, 
author! fed  by  the  civil  power.  This  of  courfc 
weakened  it,  and  from  obfeuricy  it  fell  into  con- 
tempt. Its  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  per- 
haps, contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  fed  of 
Quakers, 

This  humane  and  peaceable  fe£t  arofe  in  Eng-  0ri^n  ^ 
land,  amidft  the  confufions  of  that  bloody  war,  ^*^J,rof 
which  terminated  in  a  monarch's  being  dragged 
to  the  fcaffbld  by  his  own  fubje&s.  The  founder 
of  it,  George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the 
people  j  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  mecha- 
nic, hut  whom  a.GnguJar  and  contemplative  turn 
of  mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  employment. 
In  order  to  wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all  earthly 
afFe&ions,  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  his 
own  family ;  and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to 
renew  them,  he  determined  to  have  no  fixed 
abode.  He  often  wandered  alone  in  the  woods, 
without  any  other  amufement  but  his  bible.  In 
time  he  even  learned  to  go  without  that,  when 
he  thought  he  had  acquired  from  it  a  degree  of 
infpiration  fimilar  to  that  of  the  apoftles  and  the 
prophets. 

He  then  began  to  think  of  making  profelytes, 
in  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  a  country  where 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  and  difiurbed 
with  enthufiaftic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  difciples,  the  novelty 

and 
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*  xvui K  M(*  Angularity  of  whofe  opinions,  upon  incom- 
prchenfible  fubjeds,  could  not  fail  of  attra&iog 
and  fafcinating  all  thofe  who  were  fond  of  the 
marvellous. 

The  firft  thing  by  *hich  they  caught  the  eye, 
was  the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there 
was  no  gold  or  filver  lace,  no  embroidery,  laces, 
or  ruffles,  and  from  which  they  afie&ed  to  banifli 
every  thing  that  was  fuperfluous  or  unneceflary. 
They  would  not  fuffcr  either  a  button  in  the  hat 
or  a  plait  in  the  coat,  becaufe  it  waspoflible  to  do 
without  them.  Such  an  extraordinary  contempt 
for  eftablifhed  modes  reminded  thofe  who  adopted 
it,  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  di&ingui&ed 
themfeives  by  this  external  modefty. 

Ail  outward  marks  of  deference,  whfch  the 
pride  and  tyranny  of  mankind  exatt  from  thofe 
who  are  unable  to  refufe  them,  were  difdained  by 
the  Quakers,  who  difclaimed  the  names  of  mafter 
and  lervant.  They  condemned  all  tides,  as  be* 
ing  tokens  of  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them, 
and  of  meannefs  in  thofe  who  beftowed  them. 
T  hey  did  not  allow  to  any  perfon  whatever  the 
appellation  of  eminence  or  excellence,  and  fofar 
they  might  be  in  the  right ;  but  they  rcfufed  to 
comply  with  thofe  reciprocal  demonftrations  of 
refped  which  we  call  politenefs,  and  in  this  they 
were  to  blame.  The  name  of  friend,  they  faid, 
was  not  to  be  refufed  by  one  chriftian  or  citizen 
to  another,  but  the  ceremony  of  bowing  they 
confidered  as  ridiculous  and  troublefome.  To 
pull  off  the  bat  they  held  to  be  k  want  of  refpeft 
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|  to  a  man's  felf,  in  order  to  flicw  it  to  others,  B  g^  K 

They  carried  this  idea  fo  far,  that  even  the  ma- 
;  giftrates  could  not  compel  them  to  any  external 

I  .  mark. of  reverence  \  but  they  addrefied  both  them 

:  and  princes  according  to  the  ancient  majefty  of 

J  language,  in  the  fecond  perfon  and  in  the  fingu* 

*r  lar  number  j  and  they  juftified  this  licence  by 

the  coftom  of  thofe  very  perfons  who  were  of- 
fended at  it,  and  who  ufed  to  addrefs  their  iainta 

and  their  God  in  the  fame  manner. 

■ 

x  The  aufterity  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  fin- 
golarity  of  their  manners.     The  ufe  of  arms, 
(j  confidcred  in  every  light,  appeared  a  crime  to 

I  them.     If  it  were  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the 

laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one's  felf,  it  was 
breaking  through  thofe  of  chriftianity .  Univcrfal 
peace  was  the  gofpel  they  had  agreed  to  profefs. 
i  If  any  One  fmote  a  Quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he 

immediately  prefented  the  other;  if  any  one 
afked  him  for  his  coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat 
too.  Nothing  could  engage  thefe  equitable 
men  to  demand  more  than  the  lawful  price  for 
their  work, .  or  to  take  lefe  than  what  they  de- 
manded. Aa  oath,  even  before  a  magiftratc,  and 
in  fupport  of  a  juft  caufe,  they  deemed  to  be  a 
profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  in  any  of  the 
wretched  difputes  that  arife  between  weak  and 
perishable  beings. 

The  contempt  they  entertained  for  the  outward 
forms  of  politenefs  in  civil  life,  was  changed  into 
averfion  for  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  re* 
ISgion.  They  looked  upon  churches  merely  as  the 
o&catatioua  edifices  of  prieftcraft  *  they  confidcred 
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B  y°u,H  K  thfc  fabbatb  as  a  pernicious  knd  nlltf  inftrtution,  and 
baptifm  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  ridiculous  fym- 
bols.  For  this  reafon  they  rejedtcd  all  regular 
orders  of  clergy.  Every  one  of  the  faithful  they 
imagined  received  an  immediate  illumination 
from  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  gave  a  character  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  priefthood.  When  they 
were  affembled  together,  the  firft  perfon  who 
found  himfelf  infpired,  arofe,  arid  imparted  the 
lights  he  had  received  from  heaven.  Even  wo* 
men  wer*  often  favoured  with  this  gift  of  fpeech, 
which  they  called  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  fome- 
times  many  of  thcfeJ  holy  brethren  fpoke  at 
the  fame  time ;  but  much  more  frequently  a  pro- 
found filence  prevailed  in  their  affemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occafioned  both  by  their  medi- 
tations  and  difcourfes,  excited  fuch  a  degree  of 
fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  it  threw 
them  into  convulsions,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
(failed  Quakers.  To  have  cured  thefe  people  in 
procefs  of  time  of  their  folly,  nothing  more  was 
requifue  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule ;  but  inftead 
of  this,  perfecution  contributed  to  make  it  more 
general.  While  every  other  new  fedt  met  with 
encouragement,  this  was  expofed  to  every  kind  of 
punifhment;  imprifonments,  whippings,  pillories, 
mad-houfes,  were  none  of  them  thought  too  ter- 
rible for  bigots,  whofe  only  crime  was  that  of 
wanting  to  be  virtuous  and  reafonable  over-much. 
The  conftancy  with  which  they  bore  their  fuffer- 
ings,  at  firft  excited  compaflion,  and  afterwards 
admiration  for  them.  Even  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  one  of  their  molt  violent  enemies,  becaufe 
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they  ufed  to  infinuatc  themfelves  into  his  camps,  *  °  [?,* 
and  diffuade  his  foldiers  from  their  profeffion, 
gave  them  public  marks  of  his  efteem.  His  po- 
licy exerted  itfelf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
into  his  party,  in  order  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  a 
higher  degree  of  refpeft  and  confideration ;  but 
they  either  eluded  his  invitations,  orreje&ed  them  5 
and  he  afterwards  confefled,  that  this  was  the 
only  religion  which  was  not  to  be  influenced  by 
bribery. 

Among  the  feveral  perfons  who  caft  a  tempo-  Foufldl 
rary  luftre  on  the  fed,  the  only  one  who  deferves  *°'P«»fci- 

J  *  .     J  vinu  by 

to  be  remembered  by  ppftenty,  is  William  Penn.  Penn. 
He  was  the  fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  for-  ofhisl^ii- 
tunate  enough  to  be  equally  diftinguilhed  by  a"0** 
Cromwell,  and  the  two  Stuarts,  who  held  tin* 
reins  of  government  after  him.  This  able  feaman, 
more  fupple  and  more  infinuating  than  men  of 
his  profeffion  ufually  are,  had  made  feveral  confi- 
derable  advances  to  government  in  the  different 
expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  times  had  not  admitted  of  the 
repayment  of  thefe  loans  during  his  life,  and  as 
affairs  were  not  in  a  better  Gtuation  at  his  death, 
it  was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftead  of  money, 
he  fhould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  Ame- 
rica. Ic  was  a  country,  which,  though  long 
fince  difcovered  and  furrounded  by  Englifti  co- 
lonies, had  always  been  negle&ed.  A  fpirit  of  . 
benevolence  made,  him  accept  with  pleafure  this 
kind  of  patrimony,  which  was  ceded  to  him  aU 
moft  as  a  fovereignty,  and  he  determined  to 
make  it  the  abode  of  Virtue,  and  the  afylum  of 

the 
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•  £*  K  the  unfortunate.  With  this  generous  defign, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1681,  he  fet  fail  for 
his  new  pofleffions,  which  from  that  time  took 
the  name  of  Pennfylvania.  All  the  Quakers  were 
defirous  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
fection raifed  again  ft  them  by  the  clergy,  on 
account  of  their  not  complying  with  the  tithes  and 
other ecclefiaftical  fees;  but  from  prudential  mo* 
tives  he  declined  taking  over  any  more  than  two 
thoufand. 

His  arrival  in  tjie  New  World  was  fignalized  by 
an  ad  of  equity,  which  made  his  perfon  and  prin- 
ciples equally  beloved.  Not  thoroughly  fatisfied 
with  the  right  given  him  to  his  extcnfive  terri- 
tory, by  the  grant  he  had  received  of  it  from  the 
Britiih  miniftry,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own 
property  by  purchafing  it  of  the  natives.  The 
price  he  gave  to  the  favages  is  not  known  *  but 
though  fome  people  accufe  them  of  ftupidity  for 
conferring  to  part  with  what  they  never  ought  to 
]>ave  alienated  upon  any  terms;  yet  Penn  is  not 
lefs  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  juftice  in  America,  which 
was  never  thought  of  before  by  the  Europeans* 
He  rendered  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  a  legal 
poffeflbr  of  the  territory,  and  by  the  ufe  he  made 
of  it  fupplsed  any  deficiency  there  might  be  in  the 
validity  of  his  title.  The  Americans  entertained 
as  great  an  affc&ion  for  his  colony,  as  they  had 
conceived  an  averfion  for  all  thofe  which  had  been 
founded  in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  con- 
tent. From  that  time  there  arofe  a  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  two  people,  founded  upon 

good 
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good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  B  °  %&t 
ihake. 

Penn's  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
favages  only ;  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who 
were  defirous  of  living  under  his  laws.  Senfible 
that  the  happinefs  of  the  people  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  legiflation,  he  founded  his  upon 
thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public  fplendo\jr  and 
private  felicity,  liberty  and  property.  If  it  were 
allowed  to  borrow  the  language  of  fable,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  an  account  that  feems  to  be  fabulous,  we 
fhould  fay,  that  Aft  rasa,  who  had  been  gone. up 
into  heaven  for  fo  long  a  time,  was  now  come 
down  upon  earth  again,  and  that  the  reign  of  in* 
nocence  and  concord  was  going  to  be  revived 
among  mankind.  The  mind  of  the  writer  and 
of  his  reader  dwells  with  pleafure  on  this  part  of 
modern  hiftory,  and  feels  fomc  kind  of  compen- 
.fation  for  the  difguft,  horror,  or  melancholy, 
which  the  whoW  of  it,  but  particularly  the  ac- 
count of  the  European  fettlements  in  America, 
infpires.  Hitherto  we  have  only  feen  thefe  bar- 
barians depopulating  the  country  before  they 
took  poffeffion  of  it,  and  laying  every  thing  wafte 
before  they  cultivated  it.  It  is  time  to  obferve  the 
dawnings  of  reafon,  happinefs,  and  humanity, 
riling  from  among  the  ruins  of  a  hemifphere, 
which  (till  reeks  with  the  blood  of  all  its  people, 
civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

The  virtuous  legiflator  made  toleration  the  ba- 
fis  of  his  fociety.  He  admitted  every  man  who 
acknowledged  a  God  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and 
made  every  chriftian  eligible  to  date  employments. 

Vol.  VII.  U  But 
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b  jp  o  k  j}ut  he  left  every  one  at  liberty  to  invoice  the  Su«* 
"  preme  Being  as  he  thought  proper,  and  neither 
eftablifhed  a  reigning  church  in  Pennfylvania,  nor 
exatted  contributions  for  building  places  of  pub- 
lic worfhip,  nor  compelled  any  perfons  to  attend 
them. 

Penn,  attached  to  his  name,  was  defirpus  that 
the  property  of  the  fet dement  which  he  had 
formed  ftiould  remain  in  perpetuity  to  his  family; 
but  he  deprived  them  of  any  decifive  influence 
in  the  public  refolutions,  and  ordained,  that  they 
fhouldnotexercifeany  aft  of  authority  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All 
the  citizens  who  had  an  intereft  in  the  law,  by. . 
having  one  in  the  objedt  of  it,  were  to  be  eleftors, 
and  might  be  chofen.  To  avoid  as  much  as 
poflfible  every  kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  reprefentatives  ftiould  be  chofen  by  ftrf- 
frages  privately  given.  To  eftablifh  a  law,  a 
plurality  of  voices  was  fufficient ;  but  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  was  neceffary  to  fettle  a  tax.  Such 
a  tax  as  this  was  certainly  more  like  a  free  gift 
than  a  fubfidy  demanded  by  government ;  but 
was  it  poflible  to  grant  lefs  indulgences  to  men 
who  were  come  fo  far  in  fearch  of  peace  ? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philofopher 
Penn.  He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  all  tbofe  who 
could  afford  to  pay  450  livres  *  for  them.  Every 
one  who  could  not,  obtained  for  himfelf,  his  wife, 
each  of  his  children  above  fixteen  years  old,  and 
each  of  his  fervants,  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  the 

*  18I.  15s. 
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annual  quit-rent  of  one  fol  ten  deniers  and  a  B  ^^  * 
half  *  per  acre.     Fifty  acres  were  alfo  given  to 
every  citizen  who,  when  he  was  of  age,  confented 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  livres  five  fola  j\ 

To  fix  thefe  properties  for  ever,  he  eftabliihc4 
tribunals  to  maintain  the  laws  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  property.  But  it  is  not  protc&ing  the 
property  of  lands  to  make  thofe  who  are  in  pof- 
feffion  of  them  purchafe  the  decree  of  juftice  that 
fecures  them :  for  in  that  cafe  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  part  with  fome  of  his  property,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  the  reft  ;  and  law,  when  protra&ed, 
exhaufts  the  very  treafurcs  it  fliould  preferve  and 
the  property  it  Ihould  defend.  Left  any  perfons 
flxould  be  found  whofe  intereft  it  might  be  to  en- 
courage or  prolong  law-fuits,  he  forbad  under 
very  ftri&  penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to  receive  any  fa- 
lary  or  gratuity  whatfoever.  And  further,  .every 
diftrift  was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbitrators, 
whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  endeavour,  to  prevent, 
and  accommodate,  any  difputes  that  might 
happen,  before  they  were  carried  into  a  court  of 
juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from 
the  defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws, 
that  they  might  have  no  vices  to  punilh,  were  cal- 
culated to  put  a  ftop  to  them  even  in  their  very 
fources,  poverty  and  idlenefs.  It  was  enafted  that 
every  child  above  twelve  years  old,  fhould  bp 
obliged  to  learn  a  profeffion,  let  his  condition  be 
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*xVmK  what  it  would.  This  regulation,  at  the  fame 
i^-y— ->  time  that  it  fecured  the  poor  man  a  fubfiftence* 
furnifhed  the  rich  rtian  with  a  refource  againft 
every  reverfe  of  fortune,  preferved  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man's 
remembrance  his  original  deftination,  which  is 
that  of  labour,  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
body. 

Virtue  had  never  perhaps  infpired  a  legifla- 
tion  better  calculated  to  promote  the  felicity  of 
mankind.  The  opinions,  the  fentiments,  and 
the  morals  corredled  whatever  might  be  defedtive 
,  in  it,  and  remedied  any  part  of  it  that  might  be 
imperfeft.  Accordingly,  the  profperity  of  Penn- 
fylvania  was  very  rapid.  This  republic,  without 
/  either  wars,  conquefts,  ftruggles,  or  any  of  thofe 
revolutions  which  attraft  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
foon  excited  the  admiration  of  ttie  whole  uni- 
verfe.  Its  neighbours,  notwithftanding  their 
favage  ftate,  were  foftened  by  the  fweetnefs  of  its 
manners;  and  dtftant  nations,  notwithftanding 
their  corruption,  paid  homage  to  its  virtues. 
All  were  delighted  to  fee  thofe  heroic  days  of 
antiquity  realized,  which  European  manners  and 
laws  had  long  taught  every  one  toconfider  as  en- 
tirely fabulous. 
Profpert'y  Pennsyl.vania  is  defended  on  the  eaft  by  the 
wnu°n>l  ocean,  on  the  north  by  New- York  and  New- 
Jerfey,  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Indians ;  on  all  fides  by 
friends,  and  within  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants. Its  coafts,  which'  are  at  ftrft  very 
narrow,  extend  gradually  to  120  miles,  and  the 

breadth 
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breadth  of  it,  which  has  no  other  limits  than  its  B  £v£  K 
population    and   culture,    already  comprehends 
145  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Proper  is  divided  into  eleven 
counties;  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chefter,  Lan- 
cafter,  York,  Cumberland,  Berks,  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  Northumberland,  and  Weftmore- 
land. 

In  the  fame  region,  the  counties  of  Newcaftle, 
Kent,  and  Suffex,  form  a  diftinft  government, 
but  are  regulated  on  the  fame  principles. 

The  Iky  of  the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  and 
the  climate,  naturally  very  wholefome,  has  been 
rendered  (till  more  fo  by  cultivation ;  the  waters, 
equally  falubrious  and  clear,  always  flow  upon  a 
bed  of  rock  or  fand:  and  the  year  is  tempered  by 
the  regular  return  of  the  feafons.  Winter,  which 
begins  in  the  month  of  January,  lafts  till  the  end 
of  March.  As  it  is  feldom  accompanied  with 
clouds  or  fogs,  the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
moderate ;  fometimes,  however,  fharp  enough  to 
freeze  the  largeft  rivers  in  a  night's  time.  This 
change,  which  is  as  ihort  as  it  is  fudden,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds,  which  blow 
from  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada.  The 
fpring  is  ufhered  in  by  fofc  rains  and  a  gentle 
heat,  which  increafes  gradually  till  the  end  of 
June.  The  heats  of  the  dog-days  would  be  in- 
fupportable,  were  it  not  for  the  rcfrefhing  breezes 
of  the  fouth-weft  wind,  which  afford  almoft  a 
conftant  relief. 

Though  the  country  be  unequal,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  lefs  fertile.    The  foil  in  fomc  places 
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book  confifts  of  a  yellow  ahd  black  fand,  in  others  it 
is  gravelly,  and  fometimes  it  is  a  greyiih  afli-co- 
lour  upon  a  ftony  bottom ;  generally  fpeaking,  it 
is  a  rich  earth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets, 
which  interfering  it  in  all  dire&ions,  contribute 
more  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  than  navigable 
rivers  would. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  caipe  into  the  coun- 
try, they  found  nothing  but  wood  for  building, 
and  iron  mines.  In  procefs  of  time,  by  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  clearing  the  ground,  they 
covered  it  with  innumerablcherds,  a  great  variety 
af  fruits,  plantations  of  flax  and  hemp,  many  kinds 
of  vegetables,  every  fort  of  grain,  and  efpecially 
wheat  and  maize  j  which  a  happy  experience  had 
fhewn  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  climate* 
Cultivation  was  carried  on  in  all  parts  with  fuch 
vigour  and  fuccefs  as  excited  the  aftonilhment  of 

all  nations. 

From  whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary 
profperity  ?  From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  has  attracted  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French, 
and  particularly  fome  laborious  Germans,  into  that 
country.  It  has  been  the  joint  work  of  Quakers, 
Anabaptifts,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Methodifts,  Prelbyterians,Moravians,  Lutherans, 

and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  fe&s  which  abound  in 
this  country,  a  very  diftinguifhed  one  is  that  of 
the  Dumpier*.  It, was  founded  by  a  German, 
who,  weary  of  the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable 
folitude  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  inorder 

to  be  more  at  liberty  to  give  himfeif  up  to  con- 

templation. 
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temptation.  Curiolky  brought  fcvcral  of  bis  B  °  °  K 
countrymen  to  vifit  his  retreat,  and  by  degrees 
his  pious,  fimple,  and  peaceable  manners  induced 
them  to  fettle  near  him,  and  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony  which  they  called  Euphrates,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  to  fing  pfalms  on 
the  borders  of  that  river. 

This  little  city  forms  a  triangle,  the  outfides  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees, 
planted  with  regularity.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and  between  the  or* 
chard  and  thefe  ranges  of  trees  are  houfes,  built 
of  wood,  three  ftories  high,  where  every  Dumpier  , 
is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditations 
without  difturbancc.  Thefe  contemplative  men 
do  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred  in  all;  their 
territory  is  about  250  acres  in  extent,  the  boun- 
daries of  which  are  marked  by  a  river,  *a  piece  of 
ftagnated  water,  and  a  mountain  covered  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters 
of  the  city.  They  never  fee  each  other  but  at 
places  of  worfhip,  nor  are  there  any  affcmblics  of 
any  kind  but  for  public  bufinefs.  Their  life  is 
fpent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  fleep.  Twice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their 
cells  to  attend  divine  fcrvice.  Like  the  Method- 
ifts  and  Quakers,  every  individual  among  them 
has  the  right  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf 
infpired.  The  favourite  fubjedts  on  which  they 
difcourfe  in  their  affemblies,  are  humility,  tem- 
perance, chaftity,  and  the  other  chriftian  virtues. 
They  never  violate  that  day  of  repofe,  which  all 
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v  °  K  orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  laborious,  much 
delight  in.  They  admit  a  hell  and  a  paradife ; 
but  reject  the  eternity  of  future  punifliments. 
They  abhor  the  dodtrineof  original  fin  as  an  im- 
pious blafphemy,  and  in  general  every  tenet  that 
is  fevere  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the 
divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but 
voluntary  works,  they  only  adminifter  baptifm  to 
the  adult.  At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm 
fo  eflentially  neceffary  to  falvation,  that  they  ima- 
gine the  fouls  of  chriftians  in  another  world  are 
employed  in  converting  thofe  who  have  not  died 
under  the  law  of  the  gofpel. 

Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers, 
they  never  allow  themfelves  any  law-fuits.  One 
may  cheat,  rob,  and  abufe  them  without  ever 
being  expofed  to  any  retaliation,  or  even  any 
complaint  from  them.  Religion  has  the  fame 
effeft  on  them  that  philofophy  had  upon  the 
Stoics;  it  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind 
of  infult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In 
winter,  it  is  a  long  white  gown,  from  whence 
there  hangs  a  hood,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  hat, 
a  coarfe  (hirt,  thick  (hoes,  and  very  wide  breeches. 
The  only  difference  in  fummer  is,  that  linen  is 
ufed  inftead  of  woollen.  The  women  are  dreffed 
much  like  the  men,  except  that  they  have  no 
breeches. 

Their  common  food  confifts  wholly  of  vege- 
tables, not  becaufe  iris  unlawful  to  eat  any  other, 
but  becaufe  that  kind  of  abftinence  is  looked  upon 

as 
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as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Christianity,  book 
which  has  an  avcrfion  for  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  checrfuhiefs  the 
branch  of  bufinefs  allotted  to  him.  The  produce 
of  all  their  labours  is  dcpofited  in  a  common 
ftock,  in  order  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  every 
one.  This  union  of  induftry  has  not  only  efta« 
blifhed  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  all  the  arts 
neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  this  little  fociety,  but 
hath  alfo  fupplied,  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange, 
fuperfluities  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  its 
population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphra- 
tes, the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifhly 
renounce  matrimony :  but  thofe  who  find  them- 
felves  difpofed  to  it  leave  the  city,  and  form  an 
eftabliihment  in  the  country,  which  is  fupported 
at  the  public  expence.  They  repay  this  by  the 
produce  of  their  labours,  which  is  all  thrown  into 
the  public  treafury,  and  their  children  are  feat  to 
be  educated  in  the  mother-country.  Without  this 
wife  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be  no  better 
than  monks,  and  in  p'rocefs  of  time  would  become 
either  favages  or  libertines. 

The  moft  edifying,  and  at  the  fame;  time  the 
moft  extraordinary  circumftance,  is  the  harmony 
that  fubfifts  between  all  the  fedts  eftablifhed  in 
Pennfylvania,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of 
their  religious  opinions.  Though  not  all  of  the 
fame  church,  they  all  love  and  cheriih  one  an- 
other as  children  of  the  fame  father.  They  have 
always  continued  to  live  like  brethren,  becaufe 
they  had  the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  To  this 

delightful 
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book  delightful  harmony  muft  be  attributed  more  par* 
XVII!'    ticularly  the  rapid*  progrefs  of  the  colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  fettlement  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoiifand  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  general  congrefs.  It  muft 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  thirty  thoufand 
Negroes  made  part  of  this  numerous  population; 
but  truth  alfo  requires  us  to  fay,  that  flavery,  in 
this  province,  hath  not  been  a  fource  of  corrup- 
tion, as  it  hath  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
in  focieties  that  are  not  fo  well  regulated.  The 
manners  are  ftill  pure,  and  even  auftere,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Is  this  fingular  advantage  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  climate,  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  emu- 
lation conftahtly  fubfifting  between  the  different 
fefts,  or  to  fome  other  particular  caufe  ?  Let  the 
reader  determine  this  qucftion. 

The  Pennfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made, 
and  their  women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they 
fooner  become  mothers  than  in  Europe,  they 
fooner  ceafe  breeding.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate 
feems  on  the  one  hand  to  haften  the  operations 
of  nature,  its  inconftancy  weakens  them  on  the 
other.  There  is  no  place  where  the  temperature 
of  the  fky  is  more  uncertain,  for  i^  fometimea 
*  changes  five  or  fix  times  In  the  fame  day. 

As,  however,  thefe  varieties  have  neither  any 
dangerous  .influence  upon  animals,  nor  even  upon 
vegetables,  and  as  they  do  not  deftroy  the  har- 
vefts,  there  is  a  conftant  plenty,  and  an  univer- 
fal  appearance  of  eafy  circumftances.  The  ceco- 
nomy  which  is  fo  particularly  attended  to  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 
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fylvania,  docs  not  prevent  both  fexcs  from  being  •  £  o  & 
well  clothed ;  and  their  food  is  ftill  preferable  in 
its  kind  to  their  clothing.  The  families  whofe 
circumftances  are  the  leaft  e>fy,  have  all  of  theav 
bread,  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  rum.  A  very  great 
number  are  able  to  afford  to  drink  conftantly 
French  and  Spanifh  wines,  punch,  and  even  li- 
quors of  a  higher  price.  The  abufe  of  thefc  ftrong 
drinks  is  lefs  frequent  than  in  other  places,  but 
is  not  without  example. 

The  pleafing  view  of  this  abundance  is  never 
disturbed  by  the  melancholy  appearance  of  pover- 
ty. There  are  no  poor  in  all  Pcnnfylvania.  All 
thofe  whofe  birth  or  fortune  have  left  them  with- 
out refources,  are  fuitably  provided  for  out  of  the. 
public  treafury.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence  is  car* 
ried  ftill  further,  and  is  extended  even  to  the  moft 
engaging  hofpitality.  A  traveller  is  welcome  to 
flop  in  any  place,  without  the  apprehenfions  of 
giving  the  leaft  uneafy  fen  fat  ion,  except  that  of 
regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  is  not  difturbed 
by  the  oppreffive  burden  of  taxes.  In  1766,  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  280,140  livres*. 
Mop:  of  them,  even  thofe  that  were  defigned  to 
repair  the  damages  of  war,  were  to  ceafe  in  1772. 
If  the  people  did  not  experience  this  alleviation  at 
that  period,  it  was  owen  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
favages,  which  had  occafioned  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inconvenience  would  not 
have  been  attended  to,  if  Penn's  family  could 
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b  o 10  Khave  been  prevailed  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
public  expences,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they 
obtained  from  the  province :  a  circumftance  re- 
quired by  the  inhabitants,  and  which  in  equity 
they  ought  to  have  complied  with. 

The  Pennfylvanians,  happy  pofleflbrs,  and 
peaceable  tenants,  of  a  country  that  ufually  ren- 
ders them  twenty  or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they 
lay  out  upon  it,  are  not  retrained  by  fear  from  the 
propagation  of  their  fpecies.  There  is  hardly  an 
unmarried  perfon  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
Marriage  is  the  more  happy  and  the  more  reve- 
renced for  it  j  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  fan&ity 
of  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  parties:  they 
chufe  the  lawyer  and  the  pried  rather  as  witnefies, 
than  as  the  means  to  cement  their  engagement. 
Whenever  two  lovers  meet  with  any  oppofuion, 
the  go  off  on  horfeback  together,  the  man  gets 
behind  his  miftrefs,  and  in  this  fituation  they  pre* 
fent  themfelves  before  the  magiftrate,  where  the 
girl  declares  (he  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and 
that  they  are  coitie  to  be  married.  So  folemn  an 
avowal  cannot  be  reje&ed,  nor  has  any  perfon  a 
right  to  give  them  any  moleftation.  In  all  other 
cafes,  paternal  authority  is  exceffive.  The  head 
of  a  family,  whofe  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed 
to  fell  his  children  to  his  creditors;  a  punifhment 
one  fhould  imagine  very  fufficient  to  induce  an  af- 
fectionate father  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  An  adult 
difcharges  in  one  year's  fervice  a  debt  of  112 
livres  iofols**  children  under  twelve  years  of 
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age  arc  obliged  to  ferve  till  they  are  one  and  "^y^* 
twenty,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  fame  fum.     This 
is  an  image  of  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  the 
Eaft. 

Though  there  be  feveral  villages,  and  even 
fome  cities  in  the  colony,  moftof  the  inhabitants 
may  be  faid  to  live  feparately,  as  it  were,  within 
their  families.  Every  proprietor  of  land  has  his 
houfe  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plantation,  entirely 
furrounded  with  quickfet  hedges.  Of  courfe  each 
parifli  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. This  diftance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  effedt,  and  dill 
lefs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptifed  till  a 
few  months,  and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two 
after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  feems  to  be  referved 
for  the  laft  honours  man  receives  before  he  is  (hue 
up  in  the  grave  for  ever.  As  foon  as  any  perfon 
is  dead  in  the  country,  the  neareft  neighbours 
have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of  the  burial. 
Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations  next  to  theirs, 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveyed 
to  a  diftance.  Every  family  fends  at  lead  one 
perfon  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  they  come  in, 
they  are  prefented  with  punch  and  cake.  When 
the  affembly  is  complete,  the  corpfe  is  carried  to 
the  burying-ground  belonging  to  his  feft,  or  tf 
that  (hould  be  at  too  great  a  diftance,  into  one  of 
the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  ge- 
nerally a  train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfpns  on 
horfeback,  who  obferve  a  continual  .filence,  and 
have  all  the  external  appearance,  fuitable  to  the 

melan- 
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book  melancholy  nature  of  the  ceremony.  One  fingu- 
Ur  circumftance  is,  that  the  Fennfylvanians,  who 
are  the  greatcft  enemies  to  parade  dining  their 
lives,  feem  to  forget  this  chara&er  of  modefty  at 
their  deaths.  They  are  all  defiFous  that  the  poor 
remains  of  their  fliort  lives  fliould  be  attended 
with  a  funeral  pomp  proportioned  to  their  rank 
or  fortune.  It  is  a  general  obfervatioo,  that  plain 
and  virtuous  people,  even  thofe  that  are  fav^ge 
and  poor,  pay  great  attention  to  the  ordering  of 
their  funerals*  The  reafon  is,  that  they  look 
upon  thefe  laft  honours  as  duties  of  the  furvivors, 
and  the  duties  themfelves  as  fo  many  difttnft 
proofs  of  that  principle  of  love  which  is  very 
ftrong  in  private  families  while  they  are  in  a  ftate 
neareft  to  that  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  man 
himfelf  who  exads  thefe  honours;  his  parents, 
his  wife,  his  children,  voluntarily  pay  them  to 
the  alhes  of  a  hufband  and  father  that  has  de- 
fended to  be  lamented.  Thefe  ceremonies  have 
always  more  numerous  attendants  in  fmall  {Socie- 
ties than  in  larger  ones,  becaufe  though  there  are 
fewer  families  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals  there  is  much  larger,  and  all  the  ties 
thftt  canned  them  with  each  other  are  much 
ftronger.  This  kind  of  intimate  union  has  been 
the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  nations  have  over- 
some  larger  ones ;  it  drove  Xerxes  and  the  Per- 
Cans  .out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  fome  time  or  other 
expel  the  French  from  Corfica. 

But  from  whence  does  Pennfylvania  get  the  ar- 
ticles nceeflary  for  her  own  confumption,  and  in 
what  manner  does  flit  contrive  to  be  abundantly 
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furniflied  with  them  ?  With  the  flax  and  hemp  B  °  °  * 
that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the  cotton  fhe  pro- 
cures from  South  America,  flic  fabricates  a  great 
quantity  of  ordinary  linens ;  and  with  the  wool 
that  comes  from  Europe  fhe  manufa&ures  many 
poarfe  cloths.  Whatever  her  own  induftry  is  not 
able  to  furnifh,  (he  purchafes  with  the  produce  of  ' 
her  territory.  Her  (hips  carry  qver  to  the  Eng- 
liih,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danilh  iflands,  bifcuit, 
flour,  butter,  cheefe,  tallow,  vegetables,  fruits, 
fait  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  wood  for 
building.  The  cotton,  fugar,  coffee,  brandy,  and 
money  received  in  exchange,  are  fo  many  mate- 
rials for  a  frefh  commerce  with  the  mother- coun- 
try, 'and  with  other  European  nations  as  well  as 
with  other  colonies.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  Spain  and  Portugal,  open  an  advanta- 
geous market  for  the  corn  and  wood  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  which  they  purchase  with  wine  and  piaftres. 
The  mother-country  receives  from  Pennfylvania, 
iron,  flax,  leather,  furs,  linfeed,  mads  and  yards, 
for  which  it  returns  thread,  fine  cloths,  tea,  Irifh 
and  India  linens,  hardware,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  or  neceflky.  But  all  thefe  branches  of 
trade  have  been  hitherto  prejudicial  to  the  co- 
lony, though  it  can  neither  be  cenfured  nbr.com- 
miferated  on  this  account.  Whatever  meafures 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  unavoidably  neocfiary  that 
rifing  ftates  Jhould  contraft  debts;  and  the  one 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of  will  remain  in  debt  as 
long  as  the  clearing  of  the  lands  requires  greater 
-  expences  than  the  produce  will  enable  it  to  an- 
fwer.    Other  colonies,  which  enjoy  almoft  ex- 
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book  clufively  fomc  branches  of  trade*  fuch  as  rice* 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  muft  have  grown  rich  very 
rapidly.  *  Pennfylvania,  the  riches  of  which  are 
founded  on  *  agriculture  and  the  increafe  of  her 
flocks,  will  acquire  them  more  gradually;  but 
her  profperity  will  be  fixed  upon  a  more  firm  and 
permanent  bafis. 

If  any  circumftance  can  retard  the  progrefs  of 
the  colony,  it  muft  be  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  plantations  are  formed.  Penn's  family, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  grant 
them  indifcriminately  in  all  parts,  and  in  -as  large 
a  proportion  as  they  are  required,  provided  they 
are  paid  112  livres  10  fols  *  for  each  hundred 
acres,  and  that  the  purchafers  agree  to  give  an 
annual  reitt  of  22  fols  6  deniers  f.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  the  province  wants  that 
fort  of  connexion  which  is.fo  ncceffary  in  all 
eftabliftiments,  and  that  the  fcattered  inhabitants 
eafily  become  the  prey  of  the  molt  infignificant 
enemy  that  ventures  to  attack  them. 

There  are  different  ways  of  clearing  the  lands 
which  are  followed  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  a 
huntfman  will  fettle  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft,  or 
quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neareft  neighbours  aflijl  him 
in  cutting  down  trees,  and  placing  them  one  above 
another :  and  tliis  conftitutes  a  houfe.  Around 
this  fpot  he  cultivates,  without  any  afliftance,  a 
garden  or  a  field,  fufficient  to  fubfift  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

A  few  years  after  the  firft  labours  are  finifhed, 
ibme  more  a&ive  or  richer  men  arrive  from  the 
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motlter-couhtry.  They  indemnify :thc  hontfinaa 
fpr  bis  labour*  and  agree,  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  provinces  for  feme,  lands  that  have  not  ytt 
been  paid. for.  They  build  more  commodious 
habitations,  and  clear .a.greater  csccnt  of (tetti> 

tory.  •  r      !::•:•'"«  - 

At  length  fome  Germany  Who  <5<*rtie«ihto  thi 
New  World  from  inclination*  or  are  driven  into 
it  by  perfecution,  complete  thefc  fetflements  tVkl 
are  as  yet  unfinilhed.  The  firft  and3l**>hd  order 
of  planters  remove  into  other  parts,  with  a  more 
con  Oder  able  (lock  for  carrying  on  agriculture  than 
they  had  at  firft. 

In  1767,  the  exports  of  Pennfylvania  amounted  ' 
to  13,164,439  livres  5  fols  3  deniers*;  and  they 
have  finee  increafed  much  more  confiderably  in 
that  colony  than  in  any  other. 

Philadelphia,  or  the  city  of  Brothers,  is  the  P/*J«?J *** 
centre  of  this  great  trade.  This  famous  city  is  fcipbu. 
ficuated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Delaware  and  thd 
Schuylkill,  at  the  di (lance  of  120  miles  from  the 
fea.  Penn,  who  deftined  it  for  the  metropolis  of 
a  great  empire,  defigncd  it  to  be  one  mile  in 
breadth  and  two  in  length  between  the  rivers } 
but  its  population  has  proved  infufficient  to  co- 
ver this  extent  of  ground.  Hitherto  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  are  only  built  upon ;  but  without 
giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legislator,  or  deviating 
from  his  plan.  Thefe  precautions  are  highly  pro- 
pei\  Philadelphia  mtrft  become  the  moft  confi- 
derkMe  city  of  America,    becaufe  the  colony 

*  About  548,518!.  65.  ojd. 
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book  maft  neccffaf ily  improvegitatly,  and  its  prodoe^ 
tiotra  rauft  pafs  through  the  harbour  of  the  cap** 
t*l  before  they  arrive  at  the  fea. 

Tk*  ftrcets  of  Philadelphia*  which  are  all  re-* 
gittar,  fere  fioao  fifty  to  aiioodred  feet  hroad.  On 
each  fide  of  them  there '  are  foot-paths  defended 
by  pofti,  placed  at  different  diftances. 

Thb  houies*  each  of  which  has  its  garden  and 
orchards  art  commonly  three  ftories  high,  and 
are  built  of  brick,  The.  prefent  buildings  have 
received  an  additional  decoration  from  a  kind  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  is  found  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town.  Of  this,  tables,  chimney* 
pieces,  and  other  houfchold  furniture*  are  made  * 
befides  which,  it  is  become  rather  a  confiderabl* 
article  of  commerce  with  the  greateft  part  of 
America. 

These  valuable  materials  could  not  have  been 
found  in  common  in  the  houfes,  unleft  they  had 
been  lavifhed  in  the  churches.  Every  k€t  has 
its  own  church,  and  fame  of  them  have  feveral. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  citizens,  who  have 
neither  churches,  priefts,  nor  any  public  form  of 
worlhip,  and  who  art  ft  ill.  happy,  huataae,  and 
virtuous. 

The  town-boufe  is  a  building  hoktea  in  at 
much  veneration,  though  not  fo  much  frequented, 
as  the  churches*  It  is  conftru&ed  with  the  greateft 
magnificence.  There  the  legiflators  of  the  colon? 
affemblc  ever/  year,  and  more  frequently  if  ne* 
ceflary,  to  fettle  every  thing  relative  to  publte 
bufinefs.  TKefe  men  of  truft  are  here  fupplied 
with  every  publication  that  may  give  them  an/ 
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Inforrrfatiort  refpe&irig  government,  trade,  and  book 
adminiftration.  Next  to  the  town-houfe  is  *  <•■  \  * 
moft  elegant  library,  formed  in  1732,  undeh  thi 
carfe  of  the  learned  Dr.  Franklin,  and  confiftbg  of 
the  beft  Englifh,  with  feve'ral  French  and  Latirt 
authors.  It  is  only  open  to  the  public  oh  Satur- 
days. The  founders  have  free  accefs  to  it  at  all 
times.  Others  pay  a  trifle  for  the  loan  of  the 
books,  and  a  forfeit  if  they  be  not  returned  at  & 
fated  time.  This  little  fund,  Which  is  conftantly 
accumulating,  is  appropriated  to  the  increafe  of 
the  library,  tb  which  have  been  lately  added,  in 
order  to  make  It  more  ufefiul,  fome  mathematical 
and  philofophical  inftruments,  with  a  very  fine 
cabinet  of  natural  hiftory* 

Not  far  from  this  there  is  another  monument 
of  the  fame  nature.    This  confifts  of  a  fine  col*  * 

le&ioti  of  Greek  and  Latin  clafllcs,  With  their 
knoft  cfteemed  commentators,  and  of  the  beft 
performances  that  have  graced  the  modern  lan- 
guages* This  library  Was  bequeathed  to  the  pub* 
lie,  in  1752*  by  the  teamed  and  generous  citizen 
Logan,  who  had  fpent  a  long  and  laborious  life 
in  collecting  it* 

Thb  college,  which  is  intended  {o  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  fciences,  owed 
its  rife,  in  1749,  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
whofe  name  ftands  always  recorded  among  the 
great  or  ufeful  things,  accomplilhed  in  this  coun- 
try which  gave  him  birth.  At  firft,  it  only  ini- 
tiated the  youth  in  the  belles  lettres*  but  medi- 
cine, chymiftry,  botany,  and  natural  philofophy, 
have  been  fince  taught  there.    Knowledge  of 
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Exvm  K  CVCIT  k*fld>  a°d  maftcrs  in  every  feience*  will  in* 
creafe,  in  proportion  as  the  lands,  which  are  be- 
come their  patrimony,  {hall  yield  a  greater  pro* 
duce.  If  ever  defpotifm,  fuperftition,  or  war* 
(houW  plunge  Europe  again  into  that  Kate  of  bar- 
barifrn  out  of  which  philofopKy  and  the  arts  have 
extricated  it,  the  facred  fire  will  be  kept  qlive  in 
Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to  enlighten 
the  world* 

This  city  is  amply  fupplied  with  every  affi fiance 
human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all  the  re- 
fources  induftry  can  raake'ufe  of.  Its  quays,  the 
principal  df  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  pre* 
fent  a  fuite  of  convenient  warehoufes,  and  docks 
ingenioufly  contrived  for  fhip- building.  Ships  of 
five  hundred  tons  may  land  there  .without  any  dif- 
ficulty, except  in  times  of  froft.  There,  is  taken 
on  board  the  merchandife  which  has  either  been 
brought  by  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  or 
carried  along  better  roads  than  are  to  be  met  with 
in  mod  parts  of  Europe.  Police  has  made  si 
greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of  the  New  World, 
than  among  the  moft  ancient  nations  of  the 
Old. 

It  is  impotflble  to  determine  precifely  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  are 
not  kept  with  any  exaftnefs,  and  there  are  feveral 
feds  who  do  not  chriften  their  children.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  1766  it  contained  20,00a 
inhabitants.  As  moft  of  them'  are  employed  in 
the  fale  of  the  produ&ions  of  the  colony,  and  in 
fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from  abroad, 
their  fortunes  oiuft  necefiarily  be  very  con  fid er- 
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afele;  and  they  mtift  incrcafc  ftill  further,  in  pro-  ®  °VJ?If* 
portion  as  the  cultivation  advances  in  a  country  v»  ■■ ; -  -J 
where  not  above  one-fixth  of  the  land  has  hitherto  :- 

been  cleared.  \ 

»  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  other  cities  of  < 

Pennfylvania,  is  entirely  open.  The  whole  coun- 
tary  19  equally  without  defence.  This  is  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  principles  of  the  Quakers.. 
Thefe  fe&arics  cannot  be  too  much  favoured,  oa 
account  of  their  modefty,  probity,  love  of  labour, 
and  benevolence.  One  might,  perhaps,  be  tempt- 
ed to  accufe  their  legiflation  of  imprudence  and 
terilerity. 

It  may,  perhaps*,  be  faid,  that  when  the  founds 
crs  of  the  colony  eftabliflied  that  civil  fecurity 
which  prote&s  one  citizen  from  another,  they 
ihould  alfo  have  eftabliflied  that  political  fecurity, 
which  protefts  one'ftate  from  the  incroachmcnts 
of  another.  The  authority  which  hath  been  exerted 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  feems 
to  hfcve  done  nothing,  if  it  has  not  prevented  in-' 
vafion  from  abroad.  To  pretend  that  the  colony 
would  never  have  enemies,  was  to  fuppofe  the 
world  peopled  with  Quakers.  It  was  encouraging 
the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak,  leaving  the  lamb 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  fubmitting  thfe  whole 
country  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  the  firft  tyrant 
who  (hould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it. 

»  But  on  the  other  hand,  how  fhall  we  reconcile 
the  ftriftnefs  of  the  gofpel  maxims,  by  which  the 
Quakers  are  literally  governed,  with  thofe  military 
preparations,  either  offenfive  or  defenfive,  which 
maintain  a  continual  date  of  war  between  all 
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*  xvhi*  Ch?ifl;iwv  nations?  Bcfidea,  what  could  the  enemy, 
do*  if  ^hey  were  to  enter  Penofylvapp  (word  jh^ 
tyand  ?  Unlcfs  tkey  maffacrcd,  In  the  fp^ce  q|.  * 
night  or  a  day's  time,  all  the  inhabitants  of  th*5 
fortunate  region,  they  would  not  be  ab)$  topjly 
to  extirpate  the  race  of  tbofe  mild  and  cbaut^W* 
men.  Violence  has  its  boundaries  in  its  very  e*» 
cefs;  it  is  confirmed  and  e*tingui(h$4»  as,  (He  $r«. 
in  tHe'alhes  that  f^cd  it.  But  virtue,  when  guided 
by  humanity  abd  by  the  fpiric  of  ben^vplencc,  is 
revived  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the  pruning 
knife.  The  wicked  {land  in  need  of  oumhgls 
to  execute  their  fanguinary  projects.  $ut  Wc. 
Quaker,  who  is  a  good  man,  wants  only  a  brother 
from  whom  he  may  receive,  or  to  whom  he  may. 
give  affiftaocc.  Let  then  the  warlike  nation?,  lee 
people  yfho  are  either  Haves  or  tyrants,  go  into. 
fcnnfyl vania ;  there  they  wilL  find  all  avenues 
open  to  them,  all  property  at  their,  difppial,;  qk 
a.  fingle  foldier,  but  numbers  of  merchants  apd 
farmers.  But  if  thefe  inhabitants  be  torcoented, 
rcftraiaed,  or  oppreflkd,  they  will  fly,  and  kava 
their  lands  uncultivated,  their  maflufalkwea  de- 
ftroyed,  and  their  warehoufes  empty.  They  will 
cultivate,  and  fpread  population  in  fome  new 
land ;  they  will  go  round  the  world  rather  than 
turn  their  arms  againft  their  purfuers,  or  fijbrait 
to  bear  their  yoke.  Their  enemies  iyiU  have.  only, 
gained  the  hatred  of  mankind,  and  the  e*ec  ration 
of  pofterity  . 

Mat  I  not  be  deceived  in  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced;   and   may  I   not   have  miftaken   tho 

vjilhes^jf  tpy  bevt  for  a  decree  of  trgith !  I  am 
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diftrtSed  even  at  the  bare  fufpicion.    Fortunate  B  ^LK 
and  wife  country  1>  arc  thou  then  erne  day  to  e*^ 


,  pcrience  the  fatal  deftioy  of  other  countries  ?  art 
thou  to-  be  ravaged  and  fubdued  98  they  have- 
been?  Far  be  k  from  me  to  entertain  *  preface 
that  might  wnd  tp  invalidate,  in  rajf  mind,  the 
.  moft  comfortable  of  ail  ideas  \  that  there  eaifts  a 
providence  who  watQhes  over  the  preservation  of 
the  good !  Nor  let,  tjie  numerous  events  which 
fecm  to  depofe  the.  contrary  have  any  influence* 
,qvcrmc! 

%  It  is  upon  this  piofpeft  thar  the  Pennfylvanian* 
Mve  founded  their  opinion  of  their  future  feci** 
rity.  Betides,'  as  they  do  not  perceive  that  the 
moft  warlike  ftates  are  .the  moft  permanent ;  thao 
miftraft,  which  is  ever  upon  its  guard,  makes 
men  reft,  with  greater,  tranquillity, .  or  that,  thera 
can  be  any  factsfa&ion  in  the  poffeflion  of  any 
thing  that  is  kept  with  fuch  apprehenfion&j  they 
enjoy  the  prefent  moment  without  any  concern 
for  the  future.  The  people  of  Maryland  are  of 
a.  different  opinion* . 

Charles  the  Firft,  far  from  having  any  aver-  orVnW 
fion  for  the  Catholics,  as  his  predecefifora,  had  N*u«tf 
fame  reafon  to  protect  them,  from  the  zeal  which,  h%  •ufwra* 
in  herpes  of  being  tolerated,  they  had  ibewn  for   * 
his  inte reft.     Bur  when  the  accufation  of  being 
favourable  to ' popery  had  alienated  the  minds  of         % 
the  people  from  that  weak  prihee,  whofe  chief 
aim  was  to  eftablifh  a  defpotic  government,  be 
was  obliged  to  give  the  Catholics  up  to  the  rigour    . 
of  the  laws  enacted  again  ft  them  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Thefe  circdmftancesaixiucct)  Lord  BaU 
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*  tvu*  lfato>&1o'{eekm*n  afylum  in  Virginia,  where  he- 
might  be  indulged  in  a  liberty  of  confcitnte.  As 
he  found  there  no  toleration  for  ah  exclufive  fy£ 
tern  of  faith,  which  was  itfelf  Intolerant, '  he 
formed  the  defign  of  a  new  fettlement  in  that  un- 
inhabited part  of  the  country,  which  lay  between 
the  river  of  Potowmack  and  Pennfylvania.  Hrs 
d&t h,  which  happened' foon  after  he  had  obtained 
powers  from  the  crown*  for  peopling  this  land, 
put  a  itap  to  the  project 'for  that  time;  but  it  was 
refumed,  from  the  fame  religious  motives,  by  hit 
6m.  This*  young  ;nobleman  left  England  in  th# 
year  1633,'  with  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics,* 
moft  of  them  of  good  families.  The  education 
they  had  received,  the  caufe  of  religion  for  which, 
they  had  left  their  country,  and  the  fortune  which 
their  leader  promifcd  them, :  prevented  thofe  dis- 
turbances which  are  but  too  common  in  infant 
fettlement*.  The  neighbouring  favages,  won  by 
mildnefs  and  alts  of  beneficence,  concurred  with 
eagernefs  to  affift  the  nevf  colon  ids  in  forming 
their  fettlement.  With  this .  unexpected  help* 
thefc  fortunate  perfon$,  attached  to  each  other  by 
the  fame  principles  of  religion,  and  dire&ed  by 
the  prudent  counfcls  of  their  chief,  applied  them- 
felves  unanimoufly  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  la- 
bour :  the  view  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  they 
enjoyed,  invited  among  them  a  number  of  men 
who  were  either  perfecuted  for  the. fame  religion, 
or  for  different  opinions.  The  Catholics  of  Mar 
ryland  gave  up  at  length  the  intolerant  prin- 
ciples, of  which  they  thernfelves  had  been  the 
vidlim*,  after  having  firft  fet  (he  $xa»pple  Qf  them* 
x.  .  ,    .  and 
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and  opened  the  doors  of  their  colony  to  all  fe&s,  *  ^^  K 
of  what  religious  principles  foever.     They  all 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  city  in  the  fame  extent ; 
and  the  government  was  modelled  upon  that  of 
the  mother-country. 

These  wife  precautions,  however,  did  not  fe- 
cure  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of-  the  fubverfion  of 
the  monarchy,  from  lofing  all  the  conceflions  he 
had  obtained.  Deprived  of  his  pofieffions  by 
Cromwell,  he  was  reftored  to  them  by  Charles  the 
Second)  after  which  they  Were  again  difputed 
with  him.  Though  he  was  perfectly  clear  from' 
any  reproach  of  jpal-adm in ift ration;  and  though 
he  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  Tramontane 
do&rines,  and  much  attached  to  the  intercfts  of 
(he  Stuarts ;  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing the  legality,  of  his  charter  attacked  under  the 
arbitrary  reign  of  James  II.  and.of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  an  a&ton  at.  law  for  the  jurifdi&ion 
pf  a  province  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by 
fhe  crown,  and  which  he  himfelf  had  formed  at 
bis  ovyn  expence.  This  prince,  whpfe  misfortune 
it  had  always  been* not  to  diftinguilh  his  friends 
from  his  foes,  and  who  had  alfo  the  ridiculous 
pride  to  think  that  regal  authority  was  fufficieoc 
go  jpftify  every  aft  of  violence,  was  preparing 
a  fecond  time  to  deprive  Baltimore,  of  what  had 
been  given  him  by  the  two  kings,  his  father 
and  brother,  when  he  was  himfelf  removed  from 
the  throne  which,  he  was  fo  unfit  to  fill.  The 
fucce(Tor  of  this  weak  defpotic  prince  terminated 
this  conteft,  which  had  arifen  before  his  aecefijon 
to  tjic  crown,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  political 

character ; 
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mxrthK  chars&er:  he  left  the  Baltimore*,  ia  pofieflion  e£ 
u    ,  _r  their  revenues,  but  deprived  than  of  their  amho-> 
«iiy.    When  this  family,  who  were  more  regaixiU 
Ids  of  the  prejudices  of  religion,  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Englapdx  they  were  rein--. 
flared  in  the  Ixwjijcary  government  of  Myy- 
Hpd ;  they  beg*n  again  to  conduit  the  colony, 
afiifcd  by  a  council,  and  two  deputies  chofen 
by  each  diftrift, 
'^TkiHiift       Fortunately  for  itfeJf,  Maryland  hath  bain 
bappened  «t  Jcfs  fretful  in  events  than  any  other  fetdtfoeat 
"*     "   formed  in  the  northern  continent,     There  are 
only  two  fe&*>  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  its 
biliary.. 

Bsrrlby,  extravagantly  zealous  for  the  church 
of  England,  expelled  from  Virginia  thofe  among 
its  inhabitants  who  did  not  profefs  this  mode1  of 
worlhip;  and  they  were  obliged  to  feck  an 
afylum  in  the  province  we  are  now  fpeaking  of; 
The  Virginians  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  fa* 
vourable  reception  which  thefe  people  met  with  3 
and  in  the  firft  rage  of  an  unjuft  refcntment,  they 
perfuaded  the  favages  that  their  new  neighbours 
were  Spaniards.  This  odious  name  entirely 
changed  the  fentiments  of  the  Indians ;  and; 
without  deliberation)  they  ravaged  the  grounds 
which  they  had  affifted  in  clearing;  and  maf* 
facrcd,  without  mercy,  thofe  very  men  whom 
rhey  had  juft'  received  in  a  brotherly  manner.  It 
required  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  patience,  and 
many  facrifiefcs,  beforfe  thefe  prejudiced  minds 
could  be  convinced  of  their  miftake.    , 
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-  B^ltiww^ >tW»dingmorctohi8  wefcm  than  *£U£KK 
tfttte  pttyffdifc*  of  education,  granted  an  *qual  u  ,^,^ 
fetcc  5a  the  gove*nip*nt  ta  every  diflterent  pro- 
(effor  of  ChriffcUnity-.  The  Cathode*  were  ex* 
qiwkd:  fron*  *,  a?  the  giaporable  period  when 
thft  npW&mafl  was  deprived  of  hi*  auxhockyi 
Tta  Sriyflfc  ijniniftry  eitheir  cquM  not,  on  would 
no*  pu*  a  ftpp.  to  this  a&  pf  fcnatacifm.  |t  tv« 
ortcd  it*  influence  only  in,  preventing  the  found- 
4rs  of  the  Qolony  from  being  driven  ot*  of  it^ 
and  the  p«qafc  laws,  which  were  not  even  attended* 
to  in  England*  from  being  enforced. 

Thr  province  is  very  well  watered*    A  num-  fteftntft** 
ber  <&  fpriqgs  are  foqndin  it,  and  is  is  interfered  uo^iu 
by  five  navigable  rivers.    The  air,  which  is*  n&uch  c,lUum* 
too  damp  upon  the  coafe,  becopaes  pure,  tight, 
ai}fl  thiqx  ja  proportion  as  the  foil  becomes 
moi;e  elevA^d-    Spring  and  autumn  are  mod 
agreeably,  qeipperate $   but  inr  the  winter  there 
ax, e.  iome  exceedingly  cold  days  j  and  in  fgromer> 
fome  in  which  the  heat  is  very  troublefome.   The. 
cjreumftapee,  hpwever,  which  is  the  leaft  fop* 
porrable  in  ti}i$.t  cpuotry,  is  thp  great  quantity  of 
difgufting  infers  thai  are  found  there. 

Maryland  is  oqc  of  the  finajleft  provinces  of 
North  America.:  and  accordingly,  grants  have 
been  made  of  almoft  all  the  territory,  both  in.  tho 
plains  and  upon,  the  mpuntains.  They  remained 
for  a,  long.  tjo>p  cither  fallow,  or  very  ill  culti- 
vated* but  the  labours  have  incrgafed,  ftneo  the. 
population,  according  to  the  calculation  of  con*, 
g^efs,  hath  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thqufapd  inhabitants* 

5«TERAt 
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Seti*al  T>f'Chde*ttre  Catholics;  "and  a  great 
many  more  are  Gentians.  Their  manners  have? 
naore-mildndfs  than  energy ;  and  this  may  arife 
from  the  women  not  being  excluded  from  fociety, 
as  in  mod  of  the  othe*  parts  of*  the  continent*' 
The  men  who  are  free,  and  not  very  rich, '  who' 
are  fettled  upon  the  high  grounds,  and  who  ori- 
ginally bred  no  flocks,  cut  ho  wood,  and  culti- 
vated no  corn,  but  for  f  he  ufe  of  the  colony,  have' 
gradually  furnifhed  a  great  quantity  of  thefc 
articles  to  the  Weft  Indies,  The  profperity>: 
'  however,  of  the  colony,  hath  been  more  particu*' 
,  larly  owen  to  the  -  ilaves  employed  at  a  greater 
or  lefs  diftance  from  the  fea,  in  the  plantations 
of  tobacco.  «  ^    - 

This  is  a  fharp  cauftic  plant;  foiWerly  much* 
«fed,  as  it  ftill  is,  fometimes  in  medicine,  which,- 
if  taken  inwardly,  in  fubftance,  is  a  real  poifon,1 
more  or  lefs  aftive,  'according  to  the  dofe.  It  is* 
chewed,  fmoked  in  the  leaves,  and  is  in  more- 
general  ufe  as  fnuff. 

It  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1520,  near  Ta-T 
bafco,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  • 
was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.     It  was* 
foon  after  introduced  in  our  climates,  where  the 
ufe  of  it  became  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
learned,  which  even  the  ignorarit  took  a  part,  in  1 
and  thus  tobacco  acquired  celebrity.      By  de- 
grees fafhion  and  cuftom  have  greatly  extended  [ 
its  .  confumption    in    all   parts  of   the  known 
world. 

•  Th*  ftem  of  this  plant  is  ftraight,  hairy,  and 
vjfeous.     It  is  thr«  or  four  feet  high.  •   Its 

leaves, 
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leaves,  equally  downy,  and  dtfpofed  alternately  B  £VI°  *  • 
on  the  ftem,  are  thick,  pulpy,  of  a  pale  green, 
broad,  oval,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  much 
larger  at  the  foot  than  at  the  fummit  of  the 
plant.  This  fummit  branches  out  into  clutters 
of  flowers  of  a  light  purple  hue..  Their  tubular 
calix,  which  hath  five  indentations,  inclofes  a 
corolla,  lengthened  out  in  form  of  a  funnel,  fpread 
out  at  the  top,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  furr 
nifhed  with  as  many  (lamina.  .  The  piftil,  con- 
cealed at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  termi** 
jiated  by  a  Angle  ftyle,  becomes,  as  it  ripens, 
a  capfula,  with  two  cavities  filled  with  fmall 
feeds. 

Tobacco  requires  a  mpderatejy  binding 'foil* 
but  rich,  even,  deep,  and  not  too  much  expofed 
to  inundations.  A  virgin  foil  is  very  proper  for 
this  plant,  which*  abforbs  a  great  deal  of  moif- 

ture. 

»  » 

The  feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fown  upon  beds. 
.When  it  is  grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches, 
and  hath  got  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  leaves,  it  is 
gently  pulled  up  in .  daqpp  weather,  and  tcanf- 
planted,  with  great  care,  into  a  well-prepared 
(oil,  where  the  plants  are  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  three  feet  from  each  other.  When  they  are 
put  into  the  ground  with  thefe  precautions,  their 
leaves  do  not  fuffer  the  leaft  injury;  and  all 
their  vigour  is  renewed  in  four-and-twenry 
hours. 

..  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual 
attention.  The  weeds  which  grow  roundjtmuft 
be  plucked  up  1  the  top  of  it  muft  be  cut  off, 

when 
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*£fSf  iHfcn  w  d  two  fcefc  ahd  a  half  from  tKfc  grcn»n<& 
to  prevent  it  from  growjtig  too  high ;  tt  mutt  bfc 
/ftrippid   of   att    fprtrtjtfrig  fucfett% ;   thfc  letttek 

which  grow  tod  ttear  MM  bottdrri  df  Vhe  ftcttr, 
ifcofe  thtt  arte  ift  ttie  ttaft  indined;  to  decay, 
•rid  fckbfe  Vhich  Aft  IhlWfc  have  td^cficd,  muft 
*]t  be  taker!  oJEF>  and  their  hunger  reduced  to 
tight  or  Ma  at  mtfft;  tftifc  Vnduftriouj  rhah  is 
«fefc  ttt  takfceattbf.twd  thoufand  fix  hundred 
j>l«ftt»,  which  <Aight  to  yield  one  thoufand  weight 
•of  tobacco. 

f 

Ttafe  pUht  is  lfeft  about  four  months  rn  this 
ground*  As  it  fcdfrarices  to  maturity,  thfe  plea* 
fant  and  lively  green  colour  of  its  leaves  ft 
4hatoged  into  &  dttker  htie  j  the  leaves  are  alfo 
curved*  kh*  fcfenfr  df  khem  groto  ftrdnger^  and 
extends  tt>  ft  d'ritancie.  The  plant  is  then  ripe* 
and  mtrft  be  euc  up* 

The  plants,  when  colle&ed,  are  laid  in  heap! 
tipod  the  ground  that  produced  thtrhy  Where 
diey  are  itft  to  etiude  only  for  dni  night.  The 
neat  day  thiy  are  laid  i*i  warehouft^,  Cbnftru£hrd 
in  fuch  a  manner  that .  the  air  rttfcy  hart  free  ac* 
baft  to  them  en  all  Odes.  Here  th£y  arc  left 
Separately  fijfpended  as  long  a  timfe  as  is  tieeeflfary 
to  dry'  them  properly.  They  arc  then  fpreid 
updn  hurdles,  and  well  covered  over,  tfH*r*  thef 
Ferment  for  a  week  or  two.  At  laft  they  ari 
ftripptd  tff  their  leaves,  which  are  either  put  inti 
barrels,  or  made  up  into  rolls.  The  other  me* 
fchotfs  of  preparing  the  plant,  fthtoh  Vary  ac- 
cording to  the  different  taftes  of  th*  feveral 

nationi 
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nations  that  ufc  k,  have  nothing  to  tio  with  ilk  »  &£  * 
cultivation.  •     • 

Tas  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  df 
Africa,  cultivate  tobacco  only  for  their  cmh  tt& 
They  neither  fell  nor  purchafe  any. 
.  Salonica  is  the  great  mart  for  tobacco  it  thb 
Levant,  Syria,  the  Morea,  or  the  Peloponneftts, 
*ad  Egypt)  fend  there  all  their  fuperfluotts  quan* 
tity.  From  this  port  it  is  fent  to  Italy,  where  it  is, 
imoked,  after  it  hath  been  mixed  with  the  to- 
bacco of  Dairnatia  and  Croatia,  to  fofteti  it* 
cauftic  quality. 

Thb  tobacco  of  thefe  two  Iaft  provinces  is  of  a 
very  excellent  kind :  but  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
cannot  be  ufed  till  mixed  with  a  milder  fort. 

The  tobacco  of  Hungary  would  be  tolerably 
good,  if  it  had  not  generally  a  fmell  of  fmoke 
which  is  very  difgufting. 

The  Ukraine,  Livonia,  Pruflla,  and  Pome- 
rania,  cultivate  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  this 
produdfcion.  Its  leaves  are  wider  than  they  are 
long,  are  very  thin,  and  have  neither  flavour  nor 
confidence.  In  order  to  improve  it,  the  court  of 
Ruflia  hath  caufed  fome  tobacco  feeds,  brought 
from  Virginia  and  from  Hamersfort,  to  be  fown 
in  their  colonies  of  Sarratow,  upon  the  Volga  5 
but  this  experiment  hath  been  attended  with  little 
or  no  fuccefs. 

The  tobacco  of  the  Palatinate  is  very  indif- 
ferent j  but  it  hath  the  property  of  mixing  with 
*  better  kind,  and  of  acquiring  its  flavour. 

Holland  alfo  furnifhes  tobacco.  That  which 
is  produced  in  the  province  of  Urrecht,  froift 

Hamcrf- 
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book  Hartxrsfort,  and  from  four  Dr  five  neighbouring 
diftri&s,  is  of  a  fuperior  quality.  Its  leaves  arc 
large,  fupplc,'otiy,  and  of  a  good  colour.  It 
Jt*th  the  uncommon  advantage  of  communicating 
its  delicious  perfume  to  tobacco. of  an  inferior 
quality.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  latter  fore 
upon  the  territories  of  the  Republic;  but  the 
ipecies  which  grows  in  Guelderland  is  the  wqrft 
of  any. 

Tobacco  was  formerly  cultivated  in  France; 
aqd  with  more  fuccefs  than  any  where  elfe,  near 
Pont  de  TArche  in  Normandy ;  at  Verton  in  Pi* 
cardy  ;  and  at  Montauban,  Tonneins,  and  Cle- 
ral,  in  Guyenne.  It  was  prohibited  in  1721* 
except  upon  fome  frontier  towns,  whofe  original 
terms  of  capitulation  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
infringe.  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Franche  Compte, 
profited  very  little  from  a  liberty  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  foil  did  not  allow  them  to  make  ufe 
of.  It  has  been  more  ufeful  to  Flanders  and  AU 
face  1  for  their  tobaccos,  though  very  weak,  may 
be  mixed,  without  inconvenience,  with  others  of 
a  fuperior  kind. 

In  the  beginning,  the  iflands  of  the  New 
World  attended  to  the  culture  of  tobacco;  but 
it  was  fucceflively  fucceeded  by  richer  produc* 
tions  in  them  all,  except  at  Cuba,  which  fupplies 
all  the  fnuff  confumed  by  the  Spaniards  of  both 
hemifpheres.  Its  perfume  is  exquifite,  but  too 
ftrong.  The  fame  crown  derives  from  Caraccas 
the  tobacco  which  is  fmoked  by  its  fubjeds  ia 
Europe.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  North,  and  in 
Holland,  becaufe  there  is  none  to  be  found  any 

where 
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Where  to  be  compared  with  it,   for  this  piir-  B  g^  *• 
pofe. 

The  Brafils  cultivated  this  produ&ion  very 
early,  and  have  not  lince  difdaioed  it.  They 
have  been  encouraged  in  this  purfuit,  by  the  con- 
ftant  repute  Which  their  tobacco  hath  enjoyed 
Upon  the  weftcrn  coafts  of  Africa.  Even  in  our 
climates,  it  is  in  tolerable  fcqueft  among  perfons 
Who  fmoke.  It  could  ndt  be  takefl  in  fmiff,  on 
account  of  its1  acrimony,  without  the  prepara- 
tions which  it  undergoes;  Thefe  preparations 
confift  ift  foaking  every  leaf  in  a  deco&iorl  of  to* 
bacco,  and  of  gum  copal.  Thefe  leaves,  thus 
fteeped,  are  formed  into  rolls,  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  Attn  of  an  oxi  which  keeps  tip  their 
moifture. 

But  the  beft  tobaccos  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  grow  in  the  North  of  America  j  and  iri 
that  part  of  the  New  World,  the  tobacco  ga- 
thered at  Maryland  is  of  the  fecohd  fort.  This 
plant  has  not,  however,  an  equal  degrefe  of  per- 
feftion  throughout  the  whole  Extent  of  the  colo- 
nies. That  of  the  growth  of  Chefte*  and  of 
Chouptan,  refembles  the  Virginia  tobacco  in 
quality,  and  is  confumed  in  France.  That  which 
grows  in  Patapflfco  and  Potuxant,  which  is  very 
fit  for  fmoking,  is  cohfiimed  in  the  North,  and 
in  Holland.  Upon  the  northern  ihores  of  the 
Potowmack,  the  tobacco  is  excellent  in  the  higher 
parts,  and  6f  moderate  quality  in  the  lower 
ones. 

Saint  Mary,  formerly  the  capital  of  th*  ftate, 
Is" of  no  confequence  at  prefent*  and  Annapolis, 

VoiiVIL  Y  which 
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B  xvui K  which  now#cnjoys  this  prerogative,  is  fcarce  more 
w-yw  confiderable.  It  is  at  Baltimore  that  almoft  all 
the  bufinefs  is  trapfa&ed,  the  harbour  of  which 
can  receive  (hips  that  draw  feventeenfeet  of  wa-. 
ter.  Thefe  three  towns,  the  only  ones  which  are  in 
the  colony,  are  fituated  upon  the  bay  of  Chcfa- 
peak,  which  runs  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  the  country,  and  the  mean  brtadth  of  which 
is  twelve  miles.  There  are  two  capes  at  its  en- 
trance i  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fond  bank.  The 
channel  which  is  near  Cape  Charles  can  admit 
none  but  very  fmall  vcffels  *  while  that  which 
runs  along-fide  Cape  Henry  admits  the  largeft 
(hips  at  any  feafon  of  the  year. 
u?*Jftr7*  Fbw  of  the  lands  between  the  Apalachian 
mountains  and  the  fea,  are  fo  good  as  thofe  of 
Maryland.  Thefe,  however,  are  in  general  too 
light,  fandy,  and  (hallow,  to  reward  the  planter 
for  his  labour  and  expences,  in  as  fhort  a  time  as 
in  our  climates.  Fertility,  which  always  attends 
the  firft  clearing  of  the  foil,  is  rapidly  followed  by 
an  extraordinary  decreafe  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  corn.  The  foil  is  (till  fooner  ex- 
haufted  by  the  culture  of  tobacco.  This  leaf 
lofes  much  of  its  ftrength,  whenever  the  fame 
fpot  hath  yielded,  without  intermiflion,  a  few 
crops  of  tobacco.  For  this  reafon,  in/pe&ors 
were  created  in  1733,  who  were  impowered  to, 
Caufe  all  the  tobacco  to  be  burnt  which  had  not 
the  proper  flavour.  This  was  a  prudent  inftitu- 
tion ;  but  it  feems  to  foretell,  that  the  mod  im- 
portant production  of  the  province  muft  one  day 

be 
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be  given  up,  or  that  it  will  infenfibly  be  reduced  B  £vf}r  K 
to  very  little.  u—y«-J 

Thin,  or  perhaps  before,  the  iron  mines, 
which  are  in  great  abundance  in  the  colony,  will 
be  worked.  This  is  a  fource  of  profperity  which 
hath  not  hitherto  been  carried  beyond  the  ufe  of 
ieventeen  or  eighteen  forges.  A  greater  degree 
of  liberty,  and  new  wants,  will  communicate 
more  ftrcngth  and  more  a&ivity  to  the  colo~ 
nifts* 

Other  manufactures  will  alio  undoubtedly 
arife.  Maryland  had  never  any  of  any  kind. 
It  received  from  Great  Britain  all  the  articles 
it  wanted  for  the  mod  ordinary  purpofes  of 
life.  This  was  one  of  the  reafons  which  occa- 
fioncd  its  being  burthened  with  debts.  Mr. 
Stirenwith  hath  at  length  eftablifhed  manufactures 
for  ftockings,  for  filk,  woollen,  and  cotton  fluffs, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  hardware,  even  fire-arms. 
Thefe  branches  of  induftry,  at  prefent  united  in 
one  manufacture,  at  a  confiderable  expence,  and 
with  extraordinary  fagacity,  will  be  more  or  lefs 
rapidly  difperfed  throughout  the  province ;  and,  . 
eroding  the  Potowmack  will  be  likewife  adopted 
at  Virginia, 

This  other  colony,  with  the  fame  kind  of  foil  iawhtt 
and  of  climate  as  Maryland,  hath  a  few  advan-  J!u"«^  ' 
tages  over  the  latten     Its  extent  is  much  more  ^"j*** 
confiderable.    Its  rivers  can  admit  larger  fhips, 
and  allow  them  a  longer  navigation.     Its  inha- 
bitants have  a  more  elevated  turn  of  mind ;  have 
more  refolution,  and  are  more  entcrprifing :   this 

Y  2  may 
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B  xvrn K  may  k*  attributed  to  their  being  generally  orf 

Englifh  extra&ion.    .  ■ 

'Virginia  was,  about  two  centuries  ago,  the 
only  country  which  England  intended  to  occupy- 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  name 
doth  not  at  prefent  belong  to  any  thing  more 
than  the  fpacc  which  is  bounded  by  Maryland  On 
one  fide,  and  by  Carolina  on  the  other. 

The  Englifti  landed  upon  thefe  fayage  lhore& 
in  1606,  and  their  firft  fettlement  was  James 
Town.  Unfortunately,  the  obje<5t  that  firft  ' 
prefented  itfelf  to  them,  was  a  rivulet,  which, 
iffuing  from  a  fand-bank,  carried  along  with  it 
a  quantity  of  talc,  which  glittered  at  the  bottom 
of  a  clear  and  running  water.  In  an  age  when 
gold  and  filver  were  the  only  objefts  of  men*s 
refearches,  this  defpicable  fubftance  was  imme- 
diately taken  for  filver.  The  firft  and  only  em- 
ployment of  the  new  colonifts  was  to  colled  it  $ 
and  the  illufion  was  carried  fo  far,  that  two  (hips, 
which  arrived  there  with  neceffaries,  were  fent- 
home  fo  fully  freighted  with  thefe  imaginary 
riches,  that  there  fcarce  remained  any  room  for  a 
few  furs.  As  long  as  this  infatuation  lafted,  the 
colonifts  difdained  to  employ  themfelves  in  clear- 
ing the  lands  ;  fo  that  a  dreadful  famine  was  at 
length  the  confequence  of  this  fooliih  pride. 
Sixty  men  only  remained  alive  out  of  five  hun- 
dred who  had  been  fent  from  Europe.  Thefe 
unfortunate  few,  having  only  a  fortnight's  pra- 
vifipn  left,  were  upon  the  point  of  embarking  for 
Newfoundland,   when  Lord   Delaware  arrived 

there 
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there  with  three  fliips,  a  frefli  colony,  and  fup-  B  ^^  K  . 
plies  of  all  kinds. 

History  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as 
a  man  whofe  genius  raifed  him  above  the  common 
prejudices  of  the  times.  His  difintereftednefs 
was  equal  to  his  knowledge.  In  accepting  the 
government  of  thp  colony,  which  was  ftill  in  its 
infancy,  he  had  no  motive  but  to  gratify  the  in- 
clination  a  virtuous  mind  has  to  do  good,  and  to 
fecurfe  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  which  is  the  fe- 
coiid  reward  of  that  genefofity  that  devotes  itfelf 
totally  to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  As  foon  as 
he  appeared,  the  knowledge  of  his  chara&er  pro* 
cured  him  univcrfal  refpeft.  He  firft  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  wretched  colonifts  to 
their  fatal  country,  to  comfort  them  in  their  fuf- 
ferings,  and  to  make  them  hope  for  a  fpeedy  con- 
clulion  of  them.  After  this,  joining  the  firmnefs  of 
an  enlightened  magiftrate  to  the  tendernefs  of  a 
good  father,  he  taught  them  how  to  direft  their 
labours  to  an  ufefulend.  Unfortunately  for  thq 
reviving  colony,  Delaware's  declining  health  foon 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  he  never 
loft  fight  of  his  favourite  colonifts,  nor  ever  failed 
to  make  ufe  of  all  his  credit  and  intereft  at  court 
to  fupport  them. 

The  colony,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs, 
a  circumftance  that  was  attributed  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  exclufive  privileges.  The  company  which 
exercifed  them  was  diffolved  upon  Charles  the 
Firft's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  Before  that  period, 
all  the  authority  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  monopoly.     Virginia  then  came  under  the 
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B  xvm  K  ^mediate  dire&ion  of  the  crown,  which  exa&ed 
no  more  than  a  rent  of  two  livres  five  fols  *  upon 
every  hundred  acres  that  were  cultivated. 

Till  this  time  the  colonifts  had  known  no 
true  enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual 
wandered  where  chance  direftcd  him,  or  fixed 
himfelf  in  the  place  he  liked  beft,  without  con-r 
fulting  any  titles  or  agreements.  At  length 
boundaries  were  afcertained,  and  thofe  who  had 
been  fo  long  wanderers,  now  become  citizens, 
had  determined  limits  to  their  plantations.  The 
eftablifhmept  of  this  firft  law  of  fociety  changed 
the  appearance  of  every  thing.  Frefli  plantations 
arofe  on  all  fides.  This  a&ivity  drew  great  num- 
bers of  enterprising  men  over  to  Virginia,  who 
came  either  in  fearch  of  fortune,  or  of  liberty, 
which  is  the  only  compenfation  for  the  want  of  it. 
The  memorable  troubles  that  produced  a  change 
in  the  conftitution  of  England,  added  to  thefea 
multitude  of  Royal ifts,  whp  went  there  with  a 
refolution  to  wait,  with  Berkley,  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  who  was  alfo  attached  to  king 
Charles,  the  fate  of  that  deferted  monarch. 
Berkley  ftill  continued  to  protect  them,  even 
after  the  king's  death ;  but  forne  of  the  inhabit** 
ants,  either  brought  over  or  bribed,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  fleet,  de- 
livered up  the  colony  to  the  Prote&or.  If  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  ftream 
againft  his  will,  he  was,  at  leaft,  among  thofe 
whom  Charles  had  honoured  with  pofts  of  con? 
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fidencc  and  rank,  the  laft  who  fubmitted  to*£y°K 
Cromwell,  and  the  firft  who  (hook  off  his  yoke.  v_~y— > 
This  brave  man  was  finking  under  the  oppreflion 
of  the  times,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  re- 
called him  to  the  place  which  his  fuccefibr's 
death  had  left  vacant ;  but  far  from  yielding  to 
thefe  flattering  felicitations,  he  declared  that  he 
never  would  ferve  any  but  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  dethroned  moftarch.  Such  an  example  of 
magnanimity,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  Charles  the  Second  was  proclaimed  in  Vir- 
ginia before  he  had  been  proclaimed  in  Eng- 
land. 

Thb  colony  did  not,  however,  reeeive  from  fo  OMtd» 
generous  a  ftep  all  the  benefit  that  might  have  fperiyrf* 
been  expe&ed.  The  new  monarch,  either  from  *"**** 
weaknefs  or  corruption,  granted  to  rapacious 
courtiers  immenfe  territories,  which  abforbed  the 
pofifeffions  of  a  great  number  of  obfeure  citizens. 
The  aft  of  navigation,  fuggefted  by  the  Pro- 
testor for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  to  the  mother* 
country  the  fupplying  of  all  their  fettiements  in 
the  New  World  with  provifions,  and  the  exclu- 
five  trade  of  all  their  productions,  was  obferved 
with  fuch  rigour,  as  to  double  almoft  the  value 
of  the  articles  to  be  purehafed  by  Virginia,  and 
leflen  ftill  more  the  value  of  what  they  had  to 
fell.  This  double  oppreflion  exhaufted  all  the  re* 
Jburces,  and  dispelled  all  the  hopes  of  the  colony; 
and  to  complete  its  misfortunes,  the  favages  at- 
tacked it  with  a  degree  of  fpirit  and  Ikill  which 
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B  xvui*  ^y  kad  not  manifefted.in  Any  df  the  prccedio^ 
wars.  .1 

Scarce  had  the  Engliih  landed  in  thefe  un-v 
known  regions,  than  they  had  difpofed  the  na-r 
tives  againft  them  by  the  difhonefty  they  hacj 
pra&ifed  in  their  exchanges.  This  fource  of  diiV 
cord  might  have  been  put  a  ftQp  to,  had  the 
Englifh  confentcd  to  take  Indian  wives,  as  they 
were,  folicited  to  do.  But  although  they  had 
not  yet  any  European  women  with  them,  they 
rejefted  this  connexion  with  difdain.  This  con- 
tempt exafperated  the  Americans,  already  alien- 
ated by  their  want  v(  faith,  and  they  became 
irreconcileable  enemies.  Their  hatred  was  mani-? 
fefted  by  fecret  affaffinations,  and  by  public  hp* 
ftilities,  and  in  1622,,  by  a  confpiracy,  in  which 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  people  loft  their 
lives,  and  which  would  even  have  deftroyed  the 
whole  colony,  had  not  the  commanders  been 
^ppriped  of  the  danger  a  few  hours  before  the 
time  appointed  for  a  general  maflacrc. 

Since  this  adt  of  treachery,  many  atrocious 
ones  have  been  committed  on  both  fides.  Truces 
between  the  two  nations  were  unfrqqucnt,  and  ill 
obferved.  The  rupture  was  ufually  begun  by  the 
Englifh.  The  lefs  profit  they  drew  .from  their 
plantations,  the  more  artifice  and  forpe  did  they 
employ  to  deprive  the  fayages  of  their  furs.  Thi$ 
infatiable  avidity,  which  indifqriminately  feized 
upon  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  fettled  or  wan- 
dering, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony, 
made  the  Americans  again  take  up  arms  towards 
flic  pnd  of  the  year  1675.    They  all,  by  agrtp* 
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rtient,  fell  upon  the  fettlements,  imprudently  dif-  B  5  °  * 
pcrfed,  and  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  afford  each 
other  any  afliftance. 

Such  a  complication  of  misfortupes  drove  the 
Virginians  to  defpair.  Berkley,  who  had  fo  long 
been  their  idol,  was  accufed  of  wanting  fortitude' 
to  -refift  the  oppreffions  of  the  mother-country, 
and  activity  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the  favages. 
The  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  upon  Ba«* 
con,  a  young  officer,  full  of  vivacity,  eloquence, 
and  intrepidity,  of  an  infinuating  difpofition,  and 
an  agreeable  perfon.  They  chofe  him  for  their 
general,  in  an  irregular  and  tumultuous  manner. 
Though  his  military  fucctffes  might  have  juftifted 
this  prepoffeffion  of  the  licentious  multitude,  yec 
this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  the  governor, 
who,  with  his  remaining  partifans,  had  retired  on 
the  borders  of  the  Potowmack,  from  declaring 
Bacon  a  traitor  to  his  country.  A  fen  ten  ce  fo 
fevere,  and  which  was  ill-timed,  determined  Ba- 
con to  aflume  a  power  by  force,  which  he  had 
eyercifed  peaceably,  and  without  opposition,  for 
fix  months.  Death  put  an  end  to  all  his  projects* 
The  malecontents,  difunited  by  the  lofs  of  their 
chief,  and  intimidated  by  the  troops  which  were 
'  coming,  from  Europe,  weft  induced  to  fue  for 
pardon,  which  was  readily  granted  them.  The 
rebellion,  therefore,  was  attended  with  no  bad 
ponfcqucnccs,  ^nd  mercy  infured  fubmilBon. 

Tranquillity  was  no  fooner  reftored,  than 
means  were  thpught  of  to  reconcile  the  Indians, 
with  whom  all  intercourfc  had  for  fome  time  becr> 
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book  at  an  end.  The  communications  were  opened 
again  in  the  year  1678,  by  the  general  affembljr 5 
but  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  exchanges  fhould 
be  made  in  no  other  markets*  except  fuch  as 
were  fettled  by  themfclves.  This;  innovation  dif- 
pleafed  the  favages,  and  matters  foon  returned  to 
their  former  courfe. 

The  railing  of  the  value  of  tobacco  was  a 
(till  more  important  objeft,  as  this  was  the  moil: 
confiderable,  and  almoft  the  only  produ&ion  of 
the  colony*  Ic  was  thought  that  nothing  would 
contribute  more  effe&ually  to  raife  it  from  the 
ftate  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen,  than 
to  refufc  the  tobaccos  which  were  brought  to 
Virginia  from  Maryland  and  from  Carolina,  and 
to  fend  them  to  Europe.  If  the  legiflators  had 
been  better  informed*  they  would  have  under* 
flood*  that  this  ftaple  muft  neceffarily,  fooner  or 
later,  draw  into  their  own  hands  the  freight  of 
this  commodity,  and  would  make  them  the  arbi- 
ters of  its  price.  By  fending  it  away  from  their 
ports,  through  an  ill-judged  motive  of  avarice, 
they  drew  upon  themfelves,  in  all  the  markets, 
competitors,  who  convinced  them  by  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  error  of  their  principles. 

These  arrangements  were  fcarcely  made,  be- 
fore there  arrived  a  new  governor  to  the  colony, 
in  the  fpring  of  1679.  This  was  Lord  Colepep- 
per.  The  troubles  with  which  this  fetdement 
hod  been  fo  recently  agitated,  encouraged  him 
to  propofe  a  law,  which  ihould  condemn  to  one 
year's  imprifonraent,  or  to  a  fine  of  11,250 
^  JivreSj 
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livres*,  all  thofe  citizens  who  fhould  fpeak  or  B  oc \XK 

•  »1  •  •  A  Villi 

write  any  thing  agamft  their  governor;  and  to 
three  months  imprifonment,  or  to  a  fine  of  2250 
livres  j-»  thofe  who  fliould  fpeak  or  write  againft 
the  members  of  the  council,  or  againft  any  other 
magistrate. 

Was  this  governor  apprehenfive  then,  that 
the  faults  of  adminiftration,  and  the  diftionefty  of 
its  adminiftrators,  fhould  be  fufpe&ed  ?  In  what 
part  of  the  world  would  not  the  fame  confe- 
rences be  drawn  from  the  impofing  of  filence? 
is  it  praife  or  cenfure  that  is  feared,  when  the 
command  for  filence  is  iffued  ?  Thefe  prohibi- 
tions calumniate  the  government,  if  it  be  good, 
becaufe  they  tend  to  perfuade  that  it  is  not  fo. 
But  what  meafures  can  be  adopted  to  enforce  the 
obfenrance  of  thefe  prohibitions  ?  Can  we  be 
ignorant,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  attempt 
thofe  a&ions,  which,  by  becoming  dangerous, 
have  a  fenfe  of  glory  attached  to  them  ?  To  op- 
prefs  a  man,  and  to  prevent  him  from  murmuring 
and  complaining,  is  an  atrocious  a£t  of  violence 
againft  which  he  never  fails  to  revolt.  But  how 
will  the  government  difcover  thofe  who  are  re- 
bellious to  their  orders  ?  This  can  only  be  done 
by  fpies,  by  informations,  and  by  all  thofe  mea- 
fures which  will  certainly  divide  the  citizens,  and 
raife  miftruft  and  hatred  among  them.  Whom 
will  government  puirifli?  The  moft  honeft  and 
the  moft  generous  men,  who  will  never  be  filent 
when  they  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
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book  fpeak  out.  They  will  certainly  bid  defiance  to 
menaces!  or  will  know  how  to  elude  them.  If 
they  (hould  adopt  the  firft  of  thefe  refolutions. 
Will  government  dare  to  imprifon  them  ?  and  if 
it  fhould,  would  they  not  foon  find  perfons  to 
avenge  them  i  If  it  (hould  not,  they  would  fall 
into  contempt.  If  thefe  men  had  been  allowed 
to  explain  thcmfelvcs  with  frankncfs,  they  would 
have  blended  dignity  and  moderation  in  their  re* 
monftrances.  Conftraint,  and  the  danger  of  pu~ 
nilhment*  will  transform  thefe  remonft ranees  into 
violent,  bitter,  and  feditious  libels;  and  it  is 
the  tyranny  of  government  that  will  have  ren- 
dered them  guilty.  Sovereigns,  or  you  who  are 
dcpofitaries  of  their  authority,  if  your  adminiftra* 
tion  be  a  good  one,  deliver  it  up  to  all  the  feve- 
rity  of  our  examination  $  it  can  only  infure  our 
refpedt  and  fubmifiion.  If  it  be  a  bad  one,  x:or~ 
reft  it,  or  defend  it  by  force.  If  you  be  a  fet  of 
abominable  tyrants,  have  at  lead  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  it.  If  you  be  juft,  let  the  people 
talk  and  deep  in  peace.  If  you  be  opprefibrs, 
tranquillity  and  deep  are  not  made  for  you,  nor 
will  you  ever  enjoy  them*  notwithftanding  all 
your  efforts.  Remember  the  fate  of  him  who 
was  willing  to  be  hated,  provided  he  might  be 
feared.  You  will  certainly  experience  the  fame* 
unlefs  you  be  furrounded  by  vile  (laves,  fuch  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  at  that  time  undoubt- 
edly were.  The  reprefentatives  of  this  province 
granted,  without  hefitation,  their  confent  to  a 
|aw,  which  fecured  impunity  to  all  the  plunders 
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of  their  governors.    The  misfortunes  of  Virginia  B  °  °  * 
were  foon  aggravated  by  other  calamities. 

At  the  origin  of  the  colony,  juftice  was  admi- 
niftered  with  a  degree  of  difintereftedncfs,  which 
warranted  the  equity  of  the  judgments.  One 
fingle  court  took  cognizance  of  all  differences, 
and  decided  upon  them  in  a  few  days,  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  general  aficmbly,  which 
ufed  as  much  difpatch  in  fettling  them.  This 
order  of  things  gave  the  governors  too  little  in-* 
fluence  over  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  for  them 
not  to  endeavour  to  fupprefs  it.  By  their  ma- 
noeuvres, and  under  feveral  pretences,  they  ob- 
tained that  the  appeals,  which  till  then  had  been 
carried  before  the  reprefeotatives  of  the  province, 
Ihould  be  made  exclufively  to  their  council. 

A  still  more  fatal  innovation  was  ordained  inf 
1692  by  another  governor,  who  enaded,  that 
the  laifs,  the  tribunals,  the  formalities,  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  contributed  to  form  the 
chaos  of  Englifh  jurifprudence,  ihould  be  efta- 
blifhed  in  his  government.  Nothing  was  lcfs 
fuitable  to  the  planters  of  Virginia,  than  ftatutes 
fo  lingular,  fo  complicated,  and  often  fo  contra- 
dictory. Accordingly,  thefe  uninformed  men 
found  themfelves  engaged  in  a  labyrintti  to  which 
they  could  find  no  iffue.  They  were  generally 
alarmed  for  their  rights  and  their  properties  -,  and 
this  apprehenfion  flackened  their  labours  for  a 
long  time. 

These  were  not  carried  on  with  vigour  and 

fuccefs,  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  century,  at 

which  time  nothing  impeded  their,  increafes  only 
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B  xvm R  t*ic  fr°nt*ers  °^  *c  colony  were  expofed  in  tfie 
latter  times  to  the  devaftations  of  the  favages* 
whom  they  had  exafperated  by  their  afts  of  atro- 
cioufnefs  and  iiyuftice.  Thefe  differences  were 
terminated  in  1774-  They  would  have  been  for- 
gotten, bad  it  not  been  for  the  fpeech  made  by 
Logan,  chief  of  the  Shawanefes,  to  Lord  Duiv* 
more,  governor  of  the  province. 

cc  I  now  afk  of  every  white  man,  whether  hef 
"  hath  ever  entered  the  cottage  of  Logan,  wh;n 
"  preffed  with  hunger,  and  been  refufed  food  ? 
"  Whether .  coming  naked,  and  fhivering  with 
u  cold,  Logan  hath,  not  given  him  fomething  to 
"  cover  himfelf  with.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
laft  war,  fo  long  and  fo  bloody,  Logan  hath 
remained  quietly  upon  his  mat,  wttbing  to  be 
cc  the  advocate  of  peace*  Yes,  fuch  is  my  at- 
<(  tachment  for  white  men,  that  even  thofe  of 
"  my  nation,  when  they  pafied  by  me,  pointed 
"  at  me,  faying,  Logan  is  a  friend  to  white  men* 
"  I  had  even  thought  of  living  amongft  you  * 
"  but  that  was  before  the  injury  which  I  Jiave 
"  received  from  one  of  you.  Laft  fummer, 
"  Colonel  Creflbp  maflacred  in  cool  blood,  and 
<c  without  any  provocation,  all  the  relations  of 
"  Logan,  without  fparing  either  his  wife  or  his 
"  children.  There  is  not  now  one  drop  of  my 
"  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature. cx- 
"  ifting.  This  is  what  has  excited  my  revenge* 
"  I  have  fought  it;  I  have  killed  feveral  of 
cc  your  people,  $nd  my  hatred  is  appeafed.  I  re- 
cc  joice  at  feeing  the  profpedt  of  peace  brighten 
"  upon  my  country*  But  do  not  imagine  that  my 

"  joy 
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€c  joy  is  inftigatcd  by  fear.    Logan  knows  not  B  gy°  K 
€€  what  fear  is.    He  will  never  turn  his  back,  in  *  — ^-  j 
cc  order  to  fave  his  life.    But,  alas !  no  one  re- 
"  mains  to  mourn  for  Logan  when  he  (hall  be  no. 
«  morel" 

What  a  beautiful,  fimple,  energetic,  and  af- 
fecting fpeech!  Are  Demofthenes,  Cicero,  or 
Boffuet,  more  eloquent  than  this  favage?  What 
better  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  truth  of  that 
well-known  maxim,  which  fays,  that  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth /peaks. 

.Virginia,  like  moft  of  the  other  colonies,  was  p*p»i«*», 

_  trade*  vod 

inhabited  at  firft  only  by  vagabonds,  deftitute  nanncnof 
of  family  and  fortune.  They  foon  obtained  fome  l,glfltt"  , 
l^ind  of  wealth  by  labour,  and  they  were  defirous 
of  Awing  the  fweets  of  it  with  a  female  compa- 
nion, As'there  were  no  women  in  the  province, 
and  that  they  would  have  none  but  fuch  as  were 
decent,  they  gave  12250  livrcs  *  for  every  young 
perfon  brought  them  from  Europe  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  virtue  and  chaftity.  This  cuftom  was  not 
of  long  duration.  As  foon  as  all  doubts  refpeft- 
iog  the  falubrity  and  fertility  of  the  country 
were  removed,  whole  families,  even  of  refpeft- 
able  rank,  went  to  Virginia.  The  population  was 
increafing  with  fome  degree  of  rapidity,  when  its 
progress  was  flopped  by  fanaticifm. 

The  religion  of  the  mother-country  was  the 
firft,  and  foon  became  the  only  one  which  was 
followed  in  this  province,  when  fome  Non-con* 
formifts  alfo  croffed  the  feas.    Their  tenets,  or 

*  93I.  15  *. 
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book  their  ceremonies,  difgufted ;  and  in  1642  a  lat? 
was  made,  which  expelled  from  the  province  all 
thofe  inhabitants  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church 
Of  England.  The  imperious  law  of  neceffity  foon 
caufed  the  revocation  of  this  fatal  decree:  but  a 
toleration  fo  tardy,  and  which  was  evidently 
granted  with  reluctance,  did  not  produce  the 
great  effects  that  were  expeAed  from  it.  A  fmall 
number  only  of  Prefbyterians,  Quakers,  and 
French  refugees,  ventured  to  put  any  truft  in 
this  repentance.  The  religion  of  Henry  Villi 
continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one*  and  was  al- 
molt  exclufive* 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  men  multiplied 
upon  this  foil,  the  fertility  of  which  was  daily  in- 
creating  in  reputation.  The  paffion  for  riches 
with  which  the  Old  Continent  was  more  and  rtiort 
infe&ed,  gave  citizens  incefiantly  to  this  part  of 
the  New  World.  If  the  calculations  of  congrefs 
be  not  exaggerated,  the  population  amounts  to 
fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  including 
the  flaws,  whole  number,  according  to  the  coin* 
tnon  opinion,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand.  The  Dutch  firft  introduced  thefe  un- 
fortunate people  into  the  colony  in  1610. 

The  labours  of  thefe  white  men,  and  of  thefe 
negroes,  give  to  the  two  hemifphcres,  corii^ 
maize,  dry  vegetables,  iron,  hemp,  hides;  furs* 
fait  meats,  tar,  wood,  mafts,  and  efpecially  to- 
bacco, which  is  generally  fuperior  to  that  of 
Maryland,  though  it  be  not  equally  excellent  in 
every  part  of  the  province.  The  preference  is 
given  to  that  of  York  Rivcf  1  the  fecorid  bed:  is 
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reckoned  to  be  that  which  grows  along  James's  B  ^JF 
River,  and  that  which  grows  on  the  borders  of"  the  <■■  y  ^ 

Rappahanoc,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  Pocowmack, 
is  the  lead  eftcemed. 

From  175a  till  the  end  of*  17^5,  Great  Britaift 
received  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  together, 
three  million  five  hundred  and  one  thoufand  one 
'hundred  and  ten  quintals  of  tobaccp,  which  made 
for  each  of  the  four  years,  eight  hundred  and  fe* 
venty-five  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fourfcorfc 
Quintals.  Virginia  exported  two  million  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thoufand  eight  hundred 
quintals,  which  reduced  its  annual  confumption 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  quintals, 

Fro^  the  year  1763,  till  the  end  of  1770,  the 
two  colonies  fent  to  the  mother-country  rio  more 
than  fix  million  five  hundred  thoufand  quintals 
of  tobacco,  or  eight  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  quintals  each  of  the  eight  years. 
No  more  was  fold  to  foreigners  than  five  million 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  quintals,  or 
fix  hundred  and  forty-three  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred quintals  per  annum  j  the  nation  therefore 
annually  confumed  one  hundred  and  fixty-ninc 
thoufand  quintals. 

In  the  interval  between  thefe  two  periods  the 
importation*  therefore,-  decreafed  annually,  one 
year  with  another,  fixty-two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fourfcore  quintals,  and  the  exportation 
one  hundred  and  three  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  quintals ;  while  the  confumption  in 
England  increafed  forty-one  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  quintals  every  yean 
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•  ?JLK  The  ufc  of  tobacco  hath  not  decreased  in  Eu* 
rope  j  the  paflion  for  this  fuperBuity  hath  evert 
increafed,  notwithftanding  the  heavy  duties  with 
which  it  hath  been  burthened  by  all  govern- 
ments. If  the  tobacco  furniftied  by  North  Ame- 
rica be  daily  lefs  fought  after  airiong  us,  it  is 
becaufe  Holland,  Alfatia,  the  Palatinate,  and 
principally  Ruffia,  have  carried  on  this  culture 
with  great  induftry; 

-  In  1769,  Virginia  and  Maryland  together 
fold  to  the  amount  of  16,195,577  livre*  4  fols 
.7  deniers  *  of  their  produ&ions.  Two-thirds 
of  this  fum  belonged  to  the  firft  of  thefe  fet- 
tlements.  Tobacco  was  the  principal  of  thefe 
productions  j  fince  one  of  the  colonies  exported 
fifty-feven  million  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pounds  weight  of  it;  and  the  other,  twentyr 
five  million  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  fixty-ninc  pounds 
weight. 

In  Virginia,  veffels  employed  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  thefe  produftions  do  not  find  them  col- 
lected in  a  fmall  number  of  ftaples,  as  in  the 
other  commercial  dates  of  the  globe.  They  are 
obliged  to  form  their  cargo  by  detail  from  the 
plantations  themfelves,  which  are  fituated  at  a 
greater  or  lefs  diftanee  from  the  ocean>  upon: 
*  navigable  rivers,  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  iir 
length.  This  cuftom  fatigues  ~the  navigators, 
and  makes  their  voyage  tedious.  Great  Britain,, 
which  is  always  attentive  to  the  prefervatipn  of 

*  About  674,815!.  hs- 4i<U 
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her  Teamen,  and  is  particularly  careful  of  leffen-  book 
ing  the  number  of  their  voyages,  wifhed,  and 
even  ordered,  that  fomfe  towns  Ihould  be  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers*  where  the  produ&ions  of. 
the  province  might  be  fent.     But  neither  infi- 
rmations,  nor  the  constraint  of  the  laws,  were  of 
lany  avail.     A  few  fmall  villages  only  were  built, 
which  could  fcarce  fulfil  even  the  leaft  part  of  the 
views  of  the  mother-country*    Williamfburg  io- 
felf  hath  qo  more  than  two  thoufand  inhabit- 
ants, though  it  be  the  refidence  of  the  governor 
the  place  where  the  national  affemblies  and  the 
courts  of  jufticc  are  holden,  and  where  colleges 
*re  inftitutcd ;  though  it  be  decorated  with  the 
-fined  public  edifices  on  the  Northern  continent  • 
and  though  it  be  the  capital  of  the  colony,  fince 
the  ruin  of  James-totfn. 

• 

Mem,  who  prefer  the  tranquillity  of  a  rural  life 
to  the  tumultuous  abode  of  cities,  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  ceconomical  and  laborious »  but  this 
was  never  the  cafe  in  Virginia.  Its  inhabitants 
were  always  very  expenfive  in  the  furniture  of 
their  houfes  $  they  were  always  fond  of  enter- 
taining their  neighbours  with  oftentation.  They 
always  liked  to  difplay  the  greateft  luxury  before 
the  Englifh  navigators,  whom  bufinefs  brought 
to  their  plantations.  They  always  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  that  effeminacy,  and  to  that  negli- 
gence, fo  Common  in  countries  where  flavery  is 
eftablilhed.  Accordingly,  the  engagements  of 
the  colony  became  habitually  very  confiderable. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  they  were  fup- 

2  a  I  pofed 
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to.K  •  P°^  t0  amount  to  2 £,ooo,ooo  of  Hvrcs  ••  This 
prodigious  fum  was  due  to  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain,  for  negroes,  or  for  other  articles, 
which  they  had  furnifhcd*  The  confidence  of 
thefe  bold  lenders  was  particularly  founded  upon 
an  unjuft  law,  which  fecured  their  payment  in 
preference  to  every  other  debt,  though  previously 
con  traded. 

The  colony  hath  great  powers  to  exrricate  itfelf 
from  a  fituation  apparently  fodefperate.  It  will 
fucceed,  when  more  fimplicity  fhall  prevail  in 
the  manners,  and  more  moderation  in  the  ex- 
pencesj  when  availing  itfelf  of  the  refources  of- 
fered by  an  immenfe  and  fertile  territory*  it 
fhall  vary  and  improve  its  cultures ;  it  will  fuc- 
ceed, when  it  fhall  no  longer  receive  from  fo- 
reigners the  mod  ordinary  houfehold  furniture, 
and  that  which  is  in  mod  general  ufe ;  when  its 
manufactures  fhall  rto  longer  be  confined  to  the 
employing  of  fome  fmall  quantities  of  cotton, 
which  is  of  too  indifferent  a  quality  to  be  fought 
.for  in  the  European  manufactures;  and  when  its 
public  coffers,  lefs  plundered,  and  better  regu- 
lated, fhall  admit  of  the  diminution  of  the  taxes, 
which  are.  much  more  confiderable  in  that  pro* 
vince  than  in  any  other  of  this  continent.  Seve- 
ral of  thefe  counfels  may  concern  the  two  C&- 
rolinas. 

Origin  of  The  vaft  country  which  thefe  provinces  oc* 
c.wiu?m.  cupy,  was  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  foon  after 
Sriff    thcir  firft  expeditions  in  the  New  Worlds  they 

*  ii04i,6661.  13s.  4<1, 
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defpifcd  it,  becaufe  it  did  not  offer  any  gold  to!  B  °yOf  K 
their  avarice.     Admiral  Coligny,  more  wife,  and  •_i-v — / 
more  able,  opened  there  a  fource  of  induftry  to  !£j£^nh 
the  French  proteftantss    but  fanaticifm,  which  y\""drc* 
purfued  them,  ruined  their  hopes  by  the  afiafli-1 
nation   of  this  juft,    humane,   and   enlightened 
man.     They  were  fucceeded  by  a  few  Englifh-. 
men  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  3 
who  by  an  inexplicable  caprice  forfook  this  in-' 
fant   fettlement,  to  go  and  cultivate  a  harfher 
foil,  under  a  lefs  temperate  climate. 

There  was  not  a  (ingle  European*  fedn  in  Ca- 
rolina, when  the  lords  Berkley,  Clarendon,"  Al- 
bemarle, Craven,  Alhley,  and  Meffrs.:  Carteret, 
Berkley,  and  Colleton,  obtained  from  Charles 
II.  i»  1663,  a  grant  of  this  fine  country.  The 
plan  of  government  for  this  new  colony  was 
drawn  up  by  the  famous  Locke.  A  philofopher, 
who  was  a  friend  to  mankind,  and  to  that  mo- 
deration and  juftice  which  fhould  be  the  only 
rule  of  their  aftions,  ought  to  have  deftroyed  the 
very  foundations  of  that  fanaticifm,  which  in  all 
countries  hath  excited  divifions  among  them, 
and  which  will  induce  them  to  take  up  arm5 
again  ft  each  other  to  the  end  of  time 

Intoleration,  however  horrid  it  may  appear 
to  qs,  is  a  pecefiary  confequence  of  the  fpirit  of 
fuperftition.  \5Till  it  not  be  acknowledged*  thaq 
punifhments  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  offences  ?  What  crime  then  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  infidelity,  in  the  ey£s  of  him  who 
con  fide  rs  religion  as  the  fundamental  bafis  of 
morality?   According  to  thefe  principles,   the 
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*  xvui K  irrcK&0U^  raan  is  ^c  «>mtw>o  enemy  of  aU  far* 
ciety  ->  the  breaker  of  the  only  tie  that  coane6t« 
men  with  each  other;  the  promoter  of  all  the 
crimes  that  may  efcape  the  feverity  of  the  laws.  It 
is  he  who  ftiflcs  every  remorfc,  whq  fcts  the  paf- 
fions  loofe  from  every  reftraint,  and  who  keeps,  as 
it  were,  a  fchool  of  wickednefs.  What !  fhall  we 
lead  to  the  gibbet  an  unfortunate  man,  whom  in- 
digence conceals  upon  the  highway,  who  rufliea 
put  upon  the  traveller  with  a  piftql  in  his  hand; 
and  demands  a  fmall  pittance  that  may  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  fubfiftencc  of  his  wife  and  children* 
who  may  be  expiring  with  mifery ;  and  (hall  we 
pardon  a  robber  infinitely  more  dangerous  ?  We 
think  meanly  of  the  man  who  fuffers  his  friend  tQ 
be  ill  fpoken  of  in  his  prefepce  j  and  fhall  we  re- 
quire that  the  religious  man  ihall  fuffer  the  infi- 
del to  blafpheme  his  Mailer,  his  Father,  and  his 
Creator  with  impunity  ?  We  mufl:  either  admit 
that  all  faith  is  abfurd,  or  we  muft  put  up  with 
intoleration  as  a  neceffary  evil.  Saint  Lewis  rea- 
foned  very  confidently  when  he  faid  to  Joinviile, 
If  thou  fhouldft  ever  hear  any  one f peak  ill  of  God,  draw 
thy  f word  and  ftal?  him  through  the  heart  \  I  allow 
thee  to  do  it.  So  important  it  is  in  all  countries, 
as  we  arc  affured  is  the  cafe  in  China,  that  fo*- 
vereigns,  and  the  depofuaries  of  their  authority, 
lhould  not  be  attached  to  any  tenet,  to  any  fe£t, 
nor  to  any  form  of  religious  worfhip. 

Every  thing  induces  us  to  imagine  that  fuch. 
was  the  opinion  of  Locke,     But  not  daring  to  at- 
tack too   openly   the  prejudices  of   the  times, 
founded  equally  op  virtues  and  vices,  he  wifhed 
9  .  t9 
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fo  conciliate  them  as  much  as  could  be  confident  ^^^^ 
with  a  principle  di&ated  by  reason  and  humanity. 
As  the  favage  inhabitants  of  America,  faid  he, 
have  no  idea  of  a  revelation,  it  would  be  the  heigh; 
of  folly  to  torment  them  for  their  ignorance. 
Thofe  Chriftians  who  ihould  come  {q  people  the 
colony,  would  undoubtedly  come  in  queft  pf  a 
liberty  of  confeience,  which  priefts  and  princes 
deny  them  in  Europe :  it  would  therefore  not  fce 
conQftent  with  good  faith  to  j>erfecutc,  after  hav- 
ing received  them.  The  Jews  and  the  Pagaji* 
did  not  more  deferve  to  be  reje&ed,  for  an  infa- 
tuation which  mildnefs  and  perfuafion  might  hav? 
put  a  flop  to. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Englifh  philofopher  rea- 
fonefl  with  men  whofe  minds  were  imbued  and 
prejudiced  with  tenets  which  it  had  nQt  yet  been 
allowed  to  difcufs.  Out  of  regard  to  their  weakr 
nefs,  he  placed  the  fyftem  of  toleration  which  he 
was  eftabliihing  under  the  following  reftri&ion- 
that  every  perfon  above  feventeen  years  of  age, 
who  fhould  claim  the  proteltion  of  the  laws^ 
ihould  caufe  his  name  to  be  regiftered  in  fomp 
communion.  This  was  a  breach  made  in  his 
fyftem.  The  liberty  of  confeience  admits  of  no 
kind  of  modification.  This  i$  an  account  which 
man  owes  to  God  alone.  In  whatever  manner 
the  magiftrate  may  be  made  to  interfere  in  it, 
|t  is  an  aft  of  injuftice.  A  Deift  could  not 
poflibly  fubferibe  to  fuch  terms. 

Civii.  liberty,  however,  was  much  lefs  favoured 
by  Locke.  Whether  thisproceeded  from  motives 
of  compliance  for  thofe.  who  employed  him,  a 

•     Z  4  Hind 
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*  xvuV*  *"nd  of  meanncfs  wnich  wc  are  averfe  from  fud- 
pe&ing  him  of  j  or  whether,  being  more  of  a  me- 
taphyfician  than  a  ftatefman,  he  had  purfued  phi- 
lofophy  only  jn  thofe  traits  which  had  been  opened 
by  Defcartes  and  Leibnit?,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
fame  man  who  had  diflipated  and  deftroyed  fo 
many  errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the  origin 
of  ideas,  made  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain  ad- 
vances in  the  paths  of  legislation.   The  author  of 
a  work,  the  permanency  of  which  will  render  the 
glory  of  the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when 
tyranny  fhall  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all 
the  monuments  of  the  genius  of  a  people  efteemed 
by  the  whole  world  for  fo  many  brilliant  and 
amiable  qualities  j  even  Montefquieu  himfelf  did 
not  perceive  that  he  was  making  men  for  govern- 
ments, inftead  of  governments  for  men. 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  Angularity  not  to  be 
accounted  for  in  an  Englifhman  and  in  a  philo- 
sopher, gave  to  the  eight  proprietors  who  found- 
ed the  fettlement,  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all 
the  rights  of  fovereignty,  but  all  the  powers  of 
Jegi  flat  ion. 

• 

The  firft  ufe  thefe  fovcreigns  made  of  their 
authprity  was  to  create  three  orders  of  nobility. 
Thofe  to  whom  they  gave  no  more  than  twelve 
thoufand  acres  of  land  were  called  barons  -,  thofe 
who  received  twenty-four  thoufand  were  called 
caciques,  and  the  title  of  landgrave  was  beftowed 
on  thofe  two  who  obtained  fourfcore  thoufand 
each.  Thefe  conceffions  could  never  be  alien- 
ated in  detail,  and  their  fortunate  poffeiTors  were 
alone  to  form  the  hoyfe  of  peers.    The  houfe  of 

commons 
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commons  was  compofcd  of  the  reprcfentatives  of  B  o  °  * 
the  towns  and  counties,  but  with  privileges  lefs 
confiderable  than  in  the  mother-country.  The 
affembly  was  called  a  court  palatine.  Every  te- 
nant was  obliged  to  pay  annually  i  livre  2  fola 
6  deniers  *  per  acre,  but  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
deem this  duty. 

The  progrefs  of  this  great  fettlement  was  for 
too  long  a  time  impeded  by  powerful  obftacles. 

The  colony  had  from  its  origin  beeft  open  in- 
difcrimately  to  all  fe&s,  which  had  all  enjoyed 
the  fame  privileges.  It  had  been  underftood, 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  make  an  infant  ftate 
acquire  rapid  and  great  profperity. '  The  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  being  afterwards 
jealous  of  the  non-conformifts,  wanted  to  exclude 
them  from  government,  and  even  to  oblige  them 
to  fhut  up  the  houfes  where  they  performed  di- 
vine fervice.  Thefe  ads  of  folly  and  of  violence 
were  annulled  in  1706  by  the  mother-country, 
as  being  contrary  to  humanity,  to  juftice,  to  rea- 
fon,  and  to  policy.  From  the  collifion  of  thefe 
opinions  arofe  cabals  and  tumults,  which  divert- 
ed (he  inhabitants  from  ufeful  labours,  and  turn* 
ed  their  attention  to  a  multitude  of  abfurdities, 
which  will  be  never  fp  much  defpifed  as  they  de- 

ferve  to  be, 

• 

Two  wars,  which  were  carried  on  againfl  the 
favages,  were  aim  oft  as  extravagant  and  as  de- 
ftru&ive  of  every  improvement.  All  the  wan- 
dering or  fixed  nations  between  the  ocean  and  the 

Apalachi^n 
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boh  ApaUchi«n  mouatains,  were  attacked  and  mafia-, 
*  "  '  c*cd  without  any  i^tcrcft  or  motive  i  thofe  who 
tfcapcd  being  put  to  the  fword,  either  ful?mittc4 
or  were  difperfed,  In  the  mean  while,  a  form  of 
gonftitution  ill-arranged,  wa&  the  principal  cavife 
of  an  alrnoft  general  indolence.  The  lords  who 
were  proprietors,  imbued  with  despotic  prin- 
ciples, ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  eftablifh  an 
arbitrary  government.  The  colonifts,  on  thq 
other  hand,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rights 
$f  mankind,  exerted  themfelves  with  equ^l 
wvmth  to  avoid  fervitude.  It  was  ncceffary 
either  to  eftablifti  a  new  order  of  things,  or  tq 
(uffcr,  that  a  vaft  country,  from  which  fuch  great 
advantages  had  been  expe&cd,  (hould  remain  in 
perpetual  humiliation,  mifery,  and  anarchy*  The 
JJritifli  fenate  at  length  took  the  refolutipn,  in 
1728,  to  reftore  this  fine  country  tq  the  nation, 
and  to  grant  to  its  firfl:  mailers  540,000  livres  * 
|n  comp^nfation.  Granville  alone,  from  motives 
which  are  unknown  to  us,  was  left  in  pofieffioq 
of  his  eighth  (hare,  which  was  fituated  on  the 
confines* of  Virginia :  but  even  this  part  was  not 
long  before  it  recpvcred  its  independence.  The 
Englifh  government,  as  it  was  already  eftablUhed 
in  the  other  provinces  of  the  New  World,  was 
fubftituted  to  the  whimfical  arrangement,  which* 
in  times  of  extreme  corruption,  had  been  extorted 
from  an  indolent  and  weak  monarch  by  infi*- 
tiable  favourites.  The  country  might  then  ex- 
t>e£t  to  profpef •    It  was  divided  into  (wo  diftinft 

govern 
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^governments,  under  the  names  of  North  and  *  o  o  it 
South  Carolina,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ad  mi-  \_  w  'sf 
piftrat  ion  of  it. 

The  two  countries  united  occupy  more  than  c<mformi. 

tics  between 

four  hundred  thoufand  miles  upon  the  coaft,  and  thetwoCa- 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  miles  in  the  inland  toWMU  . 
parts.  It  is  a  plain,  in  general  fandy,  which  is 
rendered  very  ttiqrfhy  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
livers,  and  by  heavy  and  frequent  rains.  The 
foil  doth  not  begin  to  rife,  till  at  the  diftanee  of 
fourfcore  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  feaj  and 
it  continues  rifing  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains. Upon  thefe  latitudes,  $nd  in  the  midft  of 
pine-trees,  which  are  irregularly  placed  there  by 
Mature,  a  fewflicep,  extremely  degenerated,  both 
in  their  flefh  and  in  their  fleece,  feed  upon  a 
ftrong  and  coarfe  gi>fs  5  there  are  alfo  a  number 
©f  horned  cattle,  who  have  not  preferved  all  their 
ftrcngth  and  all  their  beauty  $  and  an  innume- 
rable quantity  of  hogs,  who  appear  to  have  im^ 
proved. 

The  country  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers,  fome  of  which  are  navigable.  They 
would  be  fo  for  a  longer  fpace,  were  it  not  for 
the  rocks  and  the  water-falls  which  interrupt  the 
navigation. 

Though  the  climate  be  as  variable  as  the 
reft  of  North  America,  it  is  commonly  agreeably 
temperate.  A  piercing  cold  is  never  felt  but  in 
the  evening  and  morning,  and  there  are  feldom 
any  exceffivc  heats.  Though  fogs  be  frequent, 
they  are  at  leaft  difpeljed  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.     Unfortunately,  in  the  months  of  July, 

Auguft, 
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book  Auguft,  September,  and  Oftbbcr, .  intermittent 
li-^— '  *  fevers  prevail  in  the  plains,  and  are  fometimes 

fatal  to  the  natives  themfelves,  and,  too  often, 

deftroy  foreigners. 

Such  is  the  natural  organifation  of  the  two 
Carolinas;  let  us   fee  what  diftinguifhes  them 
*  from  each  other, 
whttdit-         North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  Jargeft  pro- 
North ct-    vinces  of  the  continent;  it  unfortunately  doth 
rtU,ll#         not  offer  advantages  proportioned  to  its  extent. 
Its   foil   is  generally  flatter,   more  fandy,  and 
more  marfliy,    than   that  of   South    Carolina. 
Thefe  melancholy  plains  are  covered  with  pines 
or  cedars,,  which  announce  a  barren  foil  \  and. 
are  interfered  at  intervals  by  a  fmall  number  of 
oaks,  too  full  of  fap  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  fhips*    The  coafts,  generally  blocked 
up  by  a  fand  bank,  which  keeps  navigators  at  a 
diftance,  are  not  more  favourable  to  population 
than  the  inland  countries.     Finally,  the  country 
is  more  expofed  than  the  neighbouring  regions 
to  the  hurricanes  that  come  from  the  South- 
Eaft. 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  motives  which 
prevented  the  Englifti  of  North  Carolina  from 
fettling  there,  though  that  country  was  the  firft 
^hicfr  they  discovered  in  the  New  World.  None 
of  the  numerous  people  who  were  driven  to  that 
part  of  the  hemifphere,  either  from  inclination 
or  neceflity,  carried  there  their  mifery  or  their 
reftleffnefs.  It  was  long  after,  that  a  few  vaga- 
bonds, without  friends,  without  laws,  and  with- 
out plan  to  fi*  therpfelvcs,  fettled  there.    Bur, 
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in  procefs  of  time,  the  lands  in  the  other  colonies 
became,  fcarce>  and  then  men  who  were  not  able 
to  purchafe  them,  betook  themfelves  to  a  coun- 
try where  they -could  get  lands  without  purchafe* 
According  to  the*  account  of  congrefs,  three 
hundred  thoufand  fouls,  in  which  few  (laves  are 
included,  arc  ftijl  found  in  the  province.  There 
are  but  few  of  thefe  inhabitants  which  are  either 
EngHlh,  Irifh,  or  German.  Moft  of  them  are 
of  Scotch  origin,  and  for  this  reafon  : 

These  Highlanders,  whofe  character  has 
been  fo  boldly  defcribed  by  a  maflerly  hand,  were 
never  enQaved  cither  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons, 
or  the  Danes.  They  bravely  repulfed  every  in- 
vafion,  and  no  foreign  cuftoms  could  penetrate 
beyond  the  foot  of  their  inacceflible  habitations. 
Separated  from  the  reft  of  the  globe,  they  dis- 
played in  their  manners  the  politenefs  of  courts, 
without  having  any  of  their  vices ;  their  coun- 
tenance Ihewed  the  pride  with  which  the  nobility 
of  their  origin  had  infpired  them ;  and  they  were 
poffeffed  of  all  the  delicacy  of  our  point  of  ho- 
nour, but  without  its  fufpicious  minutiae  As  in- 
duftry  had  not  transformed  them  into  mere 
machines,  and  as  the  nature  of  their  foil  and 
climate  did  not  require  the  labours  of  the  fields 
for  more  than  two  feafons  in  the  year,  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  leifure  time,  which  they  em- 
ployed in  war,  in  hunting,  in  dancing,  or  in 
converfations  animated  by  pi&urefque  exprcf. 
fions,  and  original  ideas;  Moft  of  them  were 
muficians.     Schools  were  every  whert  opened 

for 
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*xv«i*  *°r  *e  in*rui^fc"m  *f  youth.  Uadcir  every  rodf 
was  found  one  hiftorian,  to  recai  to  their  minds 
great  events,  and  a  poet  to  celebrate  them.  The 
lakes,  the  forefts,  the  caves,  the  catara&s,  the! 
tnajeftic  grandeur  of  all  the  obje&s  that  far- 
rounded  them,  ihfpired  them  with  an  elevation  of 
mind,  caft  a  (hade  of  melancholy  over  their  cha- 
racters, and  kept  up  in  their  hearts  a  facted  enthu* 
fiafm.  Thefe  people  eftcemed  themfelves,  with- 
out defpifing  other  nations.  Their  afpedt  (truck 
the  civilized  man  with  awe,  in  whom  they  only 
beheld  one  of  their  equals,  whatever  title. he 
might  be  decorated  with*  They  received  all 
foreigners  who  came  to  them  with  a  fimpie  and 
cordial  affedtion.  They  kept  a  long  time  in 
their  memory,  a  refentment  for  any  injury  offered 
te  any  of  them  :  which  was  rendered  common  to 
them  all  by  the  ties  of  blood.  After  an  engage- 
ment they  dreffed  their  enemies  wounds  before 
their  own.  As  they  were  always  armed,  the  ha-^ 
bitual  ufe  of  deftru&ive  weapons*  prevented  them 
from  having  any  fear  of  them.  They  believed  in 
fpirits  $  and  if  the  lightning  (hone  during  thfc 
night,  if  thunder  rolled  over  their  heads,  if  the 
ftorm  rooted  up  the  trees  around  their  houfes,  or 
(hook  their  roofs,  they  imagined  that  it  was  fome 
forgotten  hero  reproaching  them  for  their  (Hence  t 
they  then  took  up  their  inftruments,  and  fang  a 
hymn  to  his  honour;  they  affured  him  that  his 
memory  would  never  be  forgotten  among  the 
children  of  men.  They  believed  in  prefages  and  in 
divination.    They  all  fubmittcd  to  the  eftablifhed 

form 
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Torm  of  worftiip ;  fuperftition  never  excited  quar-  *  £°  * 
i-els  among  them*  nor  caufed  the  effufion  of  ont 
dop  of  blood. 

Thesb  manners  were  never  altered  j  nor  could 
they  be  fo.  The  Scotch  formed  a  great  norhber 
of  tribes,  called  clans;  each  of  which  bore  a 
different  name,  and  lived  upon  the  eftate  of  fome 
particular  lord*  It  was  the  hereditary  patriarch 
Of  a  family,  from  whom  they  all  clairturd  their 
Befcent,  and  they  all  knew  to  What  degree. 

The  caftle  was  in  fome  meafure  a  common 
property,  where  every  perfon  was  fure  of  meeting 
with  an  honourable  reception,  and  where  they  all 
reforted  upon  the  flrft  rumour  of  war.  They  all 
revered  their  own  dignity  in  their  chief ;  they  had 
a  brotherly  affeftion  for  the  Other  members  of  the 
confederation.  They  all  patiently  fuppdrted  their 
fate,  becaufe  it  never  had  any  thing  humiliating 
in  it.  The  head  of  the  clan,  on  his  fide,  was  the 
common  father  of  them  all,  as  well  from  grati- 
tude as  from  Intereft. 

This  order  of  things  fub fitted  during  a  long 
feries  of  ages  without  the  lead  alteration.  At 
laft  the  noblemen  contrafted  the  habit  of  (pending 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  travelling,  at  Lon- 
don, or  at  court.  Thefe  repeated  abfences  de- 
tached from  them  their  yaflals,  who  faw  them 
lefs  frequently,  and  were  no  longer  aflifted  by 
them*  Thefe  men,  wJio  were  no  longer  re- 
ftrained  by  any  tie  of  affedtion  in  their  barreti 
and  favage  mountains,  then  difperfed  themfelves. 
Several  of  them  went  in  fearch  of  another  coun- 
try   in    divers    provinces   of  Ataerica.      The 

greateft 
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book  greateft  number  cook  refuge  in  North  Caro- 

XVIII. 

lina. 

These  colonifts  are  feldom  aftembled  together, 

and  they  arc  therefore  the  leaft  informed  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  moft  indifferent  to  the  public 
intereft.  Moft  of  them  live  difperfed  upon  their 
plantations,  without  ambition  or  forelight.  They 
are  but  little  inclined  to  labour,  and  they  art 
iTeldom  good  planters.  Though  they  have  the 
£ngli(h  form  of  government,  the  laws  have 
very  little  force  among  them.  Their  domeftic 
are  better  than  their  focial  manners,  and  there 
is  fcarce  an  inftance  of  any  one  of  them  having 
had  any  connection  with  a  Have.  Their  food 
confifts  of  pork,  milk,  and  maize;  and  they  can 
be  accufed  of  no  other  kind  of  intemperance, 
than  an  inordinate  paffion  for  fpirituous  liquors. 
The  firft  unfortunate  people  whom  chance 
difperfed  along  thefe  favage  coafts,  confined 
themfelves  to  the  cutting  of  wood,  which  they 
delivered  to  the  navigators,  who  came  to  pur- 
chafe  it.  In  a  ftiort  time  they  collected  from  the 
pine  tree,  which  covered  the  country,  turpen- 
tine, tar,  and  pitch.  To  collcdt  the  turpentine 
it  was  fufficient  ro  make  incifions  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  which  being  carried  on  to  the  foot  of  if, 
terminated  in  veflcls  placed  there  to  receive  it. 
When  they  wanted  tar,  they  raifed  a  circular 
platform  of  potter's  earth,  on  which  they  laid 
piles  of  pines ;  to  thefe  they  fet  fire,  and  the 
refin  diftilled  from  them  into  calks  placed  under- 
neath. The  tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either 
in  great  iron  pots,  in  which  they  boiled  it,  or  in 

pits 
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pits  formed  of  potter's  earth  into  which  it  was  *  ®V£I#* 
poured  while  in  a  fluid  ftate.  In  procefs  of  time,  *  .  y  + 
the  province  was  enabled  co  furnifh  Europe  with 
hides,  a  fmall  quantity  of  wax,  a  few  furs,  ten 
or  twelve  millions  weight  bf  an  inferior  kind  of 
tobacco  i  and  the  Weft  Indies,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  fait  pork,  maize,  dried  vegetables,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  indifferent  flour,  and  feveral 
objefts  of  lefs  importance.  The  exportations  of 
the  colony  did  not,  however,  exceed  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  *. 

North  Carolina  hath  not  yet  attended  to  the 
exportation  of  its  own  productions.  What  its 
foil  furnifhes  to  the  New  Hemifphere,  hath  been 
hitherto  taken  away  by  the  navigators  of  the  North 
of  America  j  who  brought  in  exchange  rum,  of 
which  it  hath  ftill  continued  to  make  an  immenfe 
confumption.  The  articles  which  the  colony 
delivers  to  the  Old  World,  have  pafled  through 
the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  who  fupplicd  it  with 
cloaths,  inftruments  for  agriculture,  and  fomc 
Negroes. 

Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  coafts, 
there  is  no  port  but  that  of  Brunfwick,  which  caa 
receive  the  veffels  deftined  for  thofe  tranfadtions. 
Thofe  which  draw  no  more  than  fixteeh  feet  wa~ 
ter,  anchor  at  that  town,  which  U  built  almoft  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Cape  Fear,  towards  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  province*  Wilmington, 
its  capital,  fituated  higher  up  upon  the  fame  river, 
admits  only  much  fmaller  veffels. 

*  From  50,0001.  to  62,5001. 

Vol.  VII.  A  a  Soma 
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i_, -v^'-j  hemifpheres  as  North  Carolina,  but  in  lefs  quan- 

Jngui(h«    tity.     Its  labours  have  been  chiefly  turned  -  to- 
Souihc*ro.  warcjs  ricc  and  indigo. 

Rice  is  a  plant  very  much  refembling  wheat 
in  fhape  and  colour,  and  in  the  figure  and  difpo- 
fition  of  its  leaves.  The  panicle  which  termi- 
nates the  ftem  is  compofed  of  fmall  flowers, 
diftind  from  each  other,  which  have  four  un- 
equal fcales,  fix  ftamina,  and  one  piftil,  fur- 
rounded  with  two  ftylcs.  This  piftil  becomes  a 
white  feed,  extremely  farinaceous,  covered  with 
two  interior  fcales ;  which  are  larger,  yellowilh, 
covered  with  light  afperities,  and  furnifhed  with 
feveral  falient  coftae,  the  middle  one  of  which  ter- 
minates in  an  elongated  extremity.  This  plant 
thrives  only  in  low,  damp,  and  marlhy  lands, 
when  they  are  even  a  little  overflowed.  The 
period  of  its  difcovery  is  traced  to  the  remoteft 
antiquity. 

Egypt,  unfortunately  for  itfelf,  firft  attended 
to  it.  The  pernicious  effe£t  of  thi§  culture,  ren- 
dered the  country  the  moft  unhealthy  in  the 
known  world  *  conftantly  ravaged  by  epidemical 
diforders,  and  affli&ed  with  cutaneous  difeafes, 
which  paffed  from  that  region  to  the  others, 
where  they  have  been  perpetuated  during  whole 
centuries,  and  where  they  have  only  been  put  a 
Hop  to,  b/  the  contrary  caufe  to  that  which  had 
occafioned  them ;  to  wit,  the  drying  up  of  the 
marlhes,  and  the  reftoring  of  falubrity  to  the  air 
and  to  the  waters.  China,  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
mud  experience  the  fame  calamities,  if  art  doth 

not 
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hot  oppofc  prefervatives  to  nature,  whofe  benefits B  £^0  k 
are  fometimes  accompanied  with  evils;  or  if  the 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  doth  not  quickly  difpel 
the  damp  and  malignant  vapours  which  are  ex- 
haled from  the  rice  grounds;  It  is  aknown  fad> 
that  in  the  rice  grounds  of  the  M  ilaneze,  the  cul- 
tivators are  all  livid  and  dropfical. 

Opinions  differ  about  tHe  manner  in  which  rice 
hath  been  naturalized  in  Carolina.  But  whether 
the  province  may  have  acquired  it  by  a  Ihip- 
wreck,  or  whether  it  may  have  been  carried  there 
with  flaves,  or  whether  it  be  fent  from  England, 
it  is  certain  that  the  foil  feemed  favourable  for  it. 
It  multiplied,  however/  very  (lowly,  becaufe  the 
colonifts,  who  were  obliged  to  fend  their  harvefts 
into  the  ports  of  the  mother-country,  by  which 
they  were  fent  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
they  were  confumed,  acquired  fo  fmall  a  profit 
from  their  productions,  that  it. was  fcarcely  fuf- 
ficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  cultivation.  In 
1730,  a  more  enlightened  adminiftration  per- 
mitted the  direft  exportation  of  this  grain  beyond 
Cape  Finiftcrre.  Some  years  afterwards  it  was 
allowed  to  be  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
then  the  provinces  being  fure  of  felling  the  good 
rice  advantageouQy  in  Europe,  and  the  inferior 
or  fpoilt  rice  in  America,  attended  ferioufly  to 
the  cultivation  of  it.  This  produftion  grows,  by 
the  care  of  the  Negroes,  in  the  morafles  which 
are  near  the  coafts.  At  a  great  diftance  from  the 
ocean,  indigo  is  cultivated  by  the  fame  hands, 
but  with  lefs  danger. 

A  a  2  This 
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*  xvra*  ^mf  P*ant»  wkidh  originally  comes  from  In- 
doftan,  fuccccded  at  ftrft  at  Mexico  $  afterwards 
at  the  Antilles,  and  iaftly  in  South  Carolina.  Xhe 
firft  experiments  made  in  this  province,  yielded 
only  a  produce  of  an  exceedingly  inferior  qua- 
lity: but  this  dye  acquires  daily  a  greater  degree 
of  perfe&ion.  Its  cultivators  do  not  even  de- 
fpair  of  fupplanting,  in  time,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  French  in  all  the  markets.  Their  hopes  art 
founded  upon  the  extent  of  their  foil,  upon  the 
abundance  and  the  cheapnefs  of  fubfiftence,  and 
efpecially  upon  the«cuftom  which  they  have  of 
ploughing  their  grounds  with  animals,  and  of 
fowing  the  indigo  in  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
corn;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Weft  Indies 
they  are  the  (laves  who  prepare  the  grounds,  and 
who  throw  the  feed  into  holes,  difpofed  at  different 
diftances  to  receive  it. 

If,  contrary  to  all  probability,  this  revolution 
in  trade  fhould  ever  happen,  South  Carolina, 
which  at  prefent  reckons  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  half  white  people  and  half 
Negroes,  and  the  cxportations*  of  which,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  North  Carolina,  amounted,  in 
the  year  1769,  to  10,601,336  livres  *,  would 
foon  double  its  population  and  its  cultures.  It 
is  already  the  richeft  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Northern  continent.  Accordingly,  the  tafte  for 
the  conveniences  of  life  is  generally  prevalent, 
and  the  expences  are  carried  as  far  as  luxury. 

*  44,7221.  6  s.  8d. 
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This  magnificence  was  more  particularly  remark-, B  £yQ  * 
ed  feme  time  ago  in  the  funerals.  As  many  citi- 
zens as  it  was  poffible  to  collect  were  a  fie  m  bled 
at  them;  expenfivc  di&es  were  (erred  up*  and 
the  moft  exquifite  wines  and  the  fcarceft  liquors 
were  lavifhed.  To  the  plate  which  the  family 
had,  was  added  that  of  the  relations,  the  neigh- 
bours, and  the  friends.  It  was  common  to  fee 
fortunes  either  much  incroached  upon,  or  even 
deranged,  by  tbefe  obfequies.  The  fanguinary 
and  ruinous  contefts  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies  have  put  a  (lop  to  thefe  profu* 
fionsi  but  without  abolifliing  4  cuftom  perhaps 
{till  more  extravagant. 

From  the  origin  of  the  fettlemenr,  the  mi- 
nifters  of  religion  adopted  the  cuftom  of  pro- 
nouncing indifcriminately,  in  the  churches,  an 
elogium  upon  every  one  of  their  flock  after  death. 
The  praife  was  never  in  proportion  to  the  a&ions 
and  virtues  of  the  deceafed,  but  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  reward  which  they  were  to  receive  for  the 
funeral  oration.  So  that  while,  in  our  countries, 
the  Catholic  priefts  were  making  a  traffic  of 
prayer,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  were 
carrying  on,  in  the  other  hemifphere,  the  more 
odious  traffic  of  the  praifes  of  the  dead. 

Could  there  be  a  more  effectual  method  of 
degrading  virtue,  of  diminilhing  the  horror  of 
vice,  and  of  corrupting  in  men's  minds  the  true 
notions  of  each  ?  Could  there  be  any  thing  more 
fcandalous  to  a  whole  Chriftian  audience,  than  the 
impudence  of  an  orator,  of  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel 
extolling  a  citizen  who  had  been  abhorred  for  his 
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BxvniK  avar*cc>  h\$  cruelty,  and  his  debauchery;  a  bad 
father,  an  ungrateful  fqn,  or  married  perfbns 
who  had  led  a  life  of  diffolutenefs*  and  placing 
in  heaven  thofe  whom  the  Almighty  Judge  had 
precipitated  into,  the  depth  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions ? 

South  Carolina  hath  only  three  cities  worthy 
of  being  called  fo ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  ports. 

George  Town,  (ituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  River,  is  (till  very  inconfiderable;  but  its 
fituatiqn  muft  render  it  one  day  more  import* 
ant. 

Beaufort,  or  Port  Royal,  will  never  emerge 
from  a  ftate  of  mediocrity,  though  its  road  be 
capable  of  rcpeiving  and  fecuring  the  largcft 
(hips. 

It  is  Charleftown,  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
which  is  at  prefent  the  moft  important  ft  a  pie,  and 
which  muft  neceffarily  become  ftill  more  fo. 

The  channel  which  leads  up  to  it  is  full  of 
breakers,  and  embarrafled  with  a  fand-bank :  but 
with  the  affiftancc  of  a  good  pilot,  a  (hip  arrives 
fafely  in  the  harbour.  '  It  can  receive  three  hun- 
dred fail ;  and  (hips  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
or  four  hundred  tons  burthen  can  enter  it  at  all 
times,  with  their  entire  cargo. 

The  town  occupies  a  great  fpace,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  Afhley  and 
Cooper.  Its  ftreets  are  very  regular,  and  moft 
of  them  large ;  it  hath  two  thoufand  convenient 
houfes,  and  a  few  public  buildings,  which  would 
be  reckoned  handfome  even  in  Europe.  The 
double  advantage  which  Charleftown  epjoys  of 

being 
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i         being  the  ftaple  for  the  produ&ions  of  the  colony  book 
which  are  to  be  exported,  and  of  all  the  foreign  i_  r  C-f 
merchandife  that  can  be  confumed  there,  keeps 
up  a  conftant  a&ivity  in  it,  and  hath  fucceflively 
been  the  caufe  of  making  fome  confiderable  for- 
tunes. 

The  two  Carol  in  as  are  ftill  very  far  from  at- 
taining to  that  degree  of  fplendour  to  which  they 
have  a  right  to  afpire.  North  Carolina  doth  not 
cultivate  all  'the  productions  of  which  its  foil  is 
fufceptible,  and  thofe  which  it  feems  to  attend  a 
little  to,  are  in  a  manner  left  to  chance.  The  in- 
habitants of  South  Carolina  are  more  intelligent 
and  more  a&ive:  but  they  have  not  yet  found 
out,  at  le^ft  not  fufficiently,  how  far  they  might 
improve  their  fortune  by  the  culture  of  the  abovfe 
tree,  and  of  (ilk.  Neither  of  thefe  provinces  have 
cleared  one  quarter  of  their  territory  which  may 
be  ufefully  employed.  This  labour  is  referved  for 
future  generations,  and  for  an  increafe  of  popula- 
tion. Then  undoubtedly  fome  kind  of  induftry 
will  be  eftablifhed  in  provinces,  where  there  would 
not  exift  the  leaft  appearanceof  any,  if  the  French 
refugees  had  not  brought  a  linen  manufactory  to 
them. 

Between  Carolina  and  Florida,  there  is  a  flip  By  whom, 
of  land,  which  extends  fixty  miles  along  the  fea-  o«rfirn"ni 
fide,  which  acquires,  by  degrees,  a  breadth  of  one  jjj,^ 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  hath  three  hundred  ?eor<SJwtl 
miles  in  depth,  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains. 
This  country  is  limited  on  the  North  by  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  and  to  the  South  by  the  river  Ala* 
tamaha, 
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*  xvm.K      ^H1  Englilh  miniftry  had  been  long  delirous 
of  cre&ing  a  colony  on  this  trad  of  country, 
that  was  confidered  as  dependent  upon  Carolina* 
One  of  thofe  inftances  of  benevolence,  whicfa 
liberty,  the  fourcc  of  every  patriotic  virtue,  ren- 
ders more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  ferved  to  determine  the  views  of  go- 
vernment with  regard  to  this  place.     A  rich  and 
humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of  his 
eft  ate  to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  infolvent  debtors  as 
were  detained  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Where 
{hall  we  find,  either  in  France  or  in  other  parts, 
any  perfon  who  (hall  thus  propofe  to  expiate  a 
long  abufe  of  profperity  ?  Several  will  die,  after 
having  fquandered  away  millions,  without  being 
able  to  recoiled  one  good  a&ion  they  have  done. 
Several  will  die,  and  will  leave  behind  them,  to 
heirs  who  are  anxious  for  their  death,  treafures 
acquired  by  ufury  and  concuffion,  without  repair- 
ing^ by  fome  honourable  and  ufeful  inftitution, 
the  crime  of  their  opulence.     Is  it  then  one  of 
the  neceffary  effe&s  of  gold,  to  harden  the  heart 
to  the  laft,  and  to  ftifle  remorfe ;  fince  there  is 
l'carce  any  man  who  hath  known  how  to  make  a 
good  ufe  of  it  during  his  life ;  fcarce  any  man 
who  has  employed  it  in  procuring  tranquillity  to 
himfelf  in  his  laft  moments  ?   Prudential  reafons 
of  policy  concurred  in  the  performance  of  this 
will   dictated   by  humanity;    and   the  govern- 
ment gave  orders,  that  fuch  unhappy  prifoners  as 
were  releafed,  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  that 
dciert  country,   that  was  now  intended  to  be 
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peopled.   It  was  named  Georgia,  in  honour  of  the  B  °  °  * 
reigning  fovereign. 

This  inftance  of  refpeft,  the  more  pleating,  as 
it  was  not  theefFeft  of  flattery  >  and  the  execution 
of  a  defign  of  fo  much  real  advantage  to  the  ftate, 
were  entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The  par- 
liament added  215,000  livres  *  to  the  eftace  left 
by  the  will  of  the  citizen $  and  a  voluntary  fub- 
fcription  produced  a  much  more  confiderable 
Aim.  General  Oglethorpe,  a  man  who  had  dif« 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by 
bis  tafte  for  great  dcfigns,  by  his  zeal  for  his 
eountry,  and  his  paffion  for  glory,  was  fixed  upon 
to  direct  thefe  public  finances,  and  to  carry,  into 
execution  fo  excellent  a  projeft.  Defirous  of 
maintaining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he 
chofe  to  conduct  himfelf  the  firft  colon ifts  that 
were  fent  to  Georgia ;  where  he  arrived  in  Ja- 
nuary 1733,  and  fixed  his  people  on  a  fpot  ten 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  in  an  agreeable  and 
fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  The 
river  gave  its  name  to  this  feeble  fettlement, 
which  might  one  day  become  the  capital  of  a 
flourifhing  colony.  It  confifted  at  firft  of  no 
more  than  one  hundred  perfons ;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  was  increafed  to  fix 
hundred  and  eighteen  i  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  had  emigrated  at  their  own 
expence.  Three  hundred  men,  and  one  hun~ 
dred  and  thirteen  women,  one  hundred  and  two 
lads,  and  eighty-three  girls,  formed  the  begin- 
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book  ning  of  this,  new  population,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
uxv"1,  .  numerous  pofterity. 

This  fettlcmerit  was  increafed  in  1735  by  the 
arrival  of  fome  Scotch  highlanders.  Their  na- 
tional courage  induced  them  to  accept  an  efta- 
blifhment  offered  them  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Alatamaha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if  neceflary, 
again  ft  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards , 
Here  they  built  the  town  of  Darien,  five  leagues 
diftant  from  the  ittand  of  St.  Simon,  where  the 
hamlet  of  Frederica  was  already  eftabliflied. 

In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  Proteftants, 
driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  prieft,  em- 
barked for  Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and -liberty 
of  confeience.  Ebenezer,  fituated  upon  the  river 
Savannah,  fixteen  leagues  from  the  ocean,  owed 
its  rife  to  thefe  viftims  of  an  odious  fuperftition. 
Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefc 
wife  Saltzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like 
them,  been  perfecuted.    They  alfo  fettled  on  the 
bank  of  the  Savannahj  but  three  leagues  lower, 
and  upon  a  fpot  which  fubjefted  them  to  the 
laws  of  Carolina.     Their  colony,  confiding  of  a 
hundred  habitations,  was  named  Puryfburg,  from 
Pury  their  founder,  who  having  been  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  fettlement,  was  defervedly  chofen 
their  chief,    in  teftimony  of  their  gratitude  to 

him. 
I  In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were 

found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture. 
Thefe,  therefore,  feparated  from  the  reft,  in  or- 
der to  build  the  city  of  Augufta,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.    The 
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goodnefs  of  the  foil  was  not  the  objeft  they  had  B  ^®  K 
in  view  j  but  they  wifhed  to  (hare  with  Virginia  ■_, .'— u— jj 
and  the  Carolinas  the  peltries  which  thefe  pro- 
vinces obtained  from  the  Creeks,  the  Chickafaws, 
and  the  Cherokees,  which  were  the  moft  nume- 
rous favage  nations  of  this  continent.  Their  pro- 
jett  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year 
1739,  ^x  hundred  people  were  employed  in  this 
commerce.  The  fale  of  thefe  furs  was  with 
much  greater  facility  carried  on,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  Savannah  admitting,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year,  fhips  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tons  burthen  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Au- 
gufta. 

The  mother-country  ought,  one  would  ima- 
gine, "to  have  formed  great  expectations  from  a 
polony  which  had  received,  in  a  very  ftiort  fpace 
of  time,  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  which  had 
coft  the  treafury  1,485,000  livres*,  and  the 
zealous  patriots  a  great  deal  more.  What  mult 
not  therefore  have  been  their  aftonifhment,  when, 
in  1741,  they  were  informed,  that  moft  of  the  un- 
fortunate people'who  had  fought  an  afylum  in 
Georgia,  had  fucceffively  withdrawn  themfelves 
from  it ;  and  that  the  few  who  remained  there 
feemed  only  defirous  to  fix  in  a  lefs  infupportable 
fpot  ?  The  reafons  of  this  fingularevenc  were  in- 
quired into  and  discovered. 

This  colony,  even  in.  its  origin,  brought  with  impedi- 
it  the  feeds  of  its  decay.     The  government,  to-  J^w  J** 
gether  with  the  property  of  Georgia,  had  been  ™"^h0ef 

'  Georgia. 
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B£r!?t K  «^d  t0  individuals.     The  example  of  Carolina 
ought  to  have  prevented  this  imprudent  fcheme  % 
but  nations,  any  more  than  individuals,  do  not 
learn  inftru&ion  from  cheir  pad;  mifcondud.  Fads 
are  generally  unknown ;  and  if  they  fhould  not  be, 
ftill  bad  confequences  are  imputed  to  unable  pre- 
decefibrs,  or  elfe  fome  trifling  difference  in  cir- 
cumftances,  or  in  fome  frivolous  precautions,  af- 
ford a  pretence  for  giving  a  falfe  colouring  to 
meafures  that  are  faulty  in  themfclvcs.    Hence  it 
happens,  that  an  enlightened  government,  though 
checked  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the  people,  is  Hot 
always  able  to  guard  againft  every  mifufe  of  its 
confidence.     The  Englilh  miniftry,  therefore,  fa- 
crificed  the  public  intereft  to  the  rapacious  views 
of  intereftcd  individuals. 

The  firft  ufe  which  the  proprietors  of  Georgia 
made  of  the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefted 
with,  was  to  eftablifli  a  fyftem  of  legiflation, 
that  made  them  entirely  matters,  not  only  of 
the  police,  juftice,  and  finances  of  the  country, 
but  even  of  the  lives  and  eftates  of  its  inhabit* 
ants.  Every  fpecies  of  right  was  withdrawn  from 
the  people,  who  are  the  original  pofieffors  of 
every  right.  Obedience  was  required  of  them, 
though  contrary  to  their  intereft  and  knowledge; 
and  it  was  confidered  as  their  duty  and  their 
fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife 
in  other  colonies  from  large  pofieffions,  it  was 
thought  proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family 
only  fifty  acres  of  land  at  fifft,  and  never  more 
than  five  hundred  5  which  they  were  not  permit- 
ted 
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ted  to  mortgage,  or  even  to  difpofc  of  by  will  to  B  °  °  K 
their  female  iffue.  This  laft  regulation,  of  making 
only  the  male  iffue  capable  of  inheritance,  was 
foon  abolifhed  -,  but  there  ftill  remained  too  many 
obftacles  to  excite  a  fpiritof  emulation. 

When  a  man  is  neither  purfued  by  the  laws, 
nor  driven  away  to  avoid  ignominy,  nor  tor- 
mented by  religious  tyranny,  by  the  perfections 
of  -his  creditors,  by  fhame  or  mifery,  or  by  the 
want  of  every  kind  of  rcfource  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  doth  not  renounce  his  relations,  his 
friends,  and  his  fellow-citizens  *  he  doth  not  banifli 
himfelf,  he  doth  not  crofs  the  feas,  he  doth  not 
go  in  fearch  of  a  difiaht  land,  unlefs  he  be  at- 
tracted there  by  hopes  which  are  more  powerful 
than  the  allurements  of  his  native  foil,  than  the 
value  he  fets  upon  his  exiftence,  and  the  dan- 
gers to  which  be  expofes  himfelf.  To  go  on 
board  of  fhip,  in  order  to  be  landed  on  an  un- 
known region,  is  the  a&  of  a  defperate  man, 
unlefs  the  imagination  be  influenced  by  the  pro- 
iptdt  of  fome  great  happinefs  j  a  profped  which 
the  leaft  alarm  will  diffipate.  If  the  vague  and 
unlimited  confidence  the  emigrant  hath  in  his  in. 
duftry,  in  which  his  whole  fortune  confifts,  be 
Ataken  by  any  means  whatever,  he  will  remain 
upon  the  fhore.  Such  mud  necefiarily  have  been 
eke  effect  of  the  boundaries  afiigned  to  every 
plantation.  Se.veral  other  errors  ftill  affedted  the 
original  plan  of  this  country,  and  prevented  its 
iacreafc. 

The  taxes  impofcd  upon  the  moft  fertile  of  the 
EngUih  colonies  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  evea 
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book  thcfe  are  flot  levied  till  the  fcttlcmcnts  have  ac- 
quired fome  degree  of  vigour  and  profperity. 
From  its  infant  ftate,  Georgia  had  been  fubjeftcd 
to  the  fines  of  a  feudal  government,  with  which 
it  had  been,  as  it  were,  fettered.  The  revenues 
raifed  by  this  kind  of  fervice,  mull  have  increafed 
beyond  meafure  in  procefs  of  time*  The  found- 
ers of  it,  blinded  by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not 
perceive,  that  the  fmalleft  duty  impofed  upon  a 
populous  and  fiourilhing  province,  would  much 
fooner  enrich  them,  than  the  heavieft  taxes  laid 
upon  a  barreq  and  uncultivated  country. 

To  this  fpecies*  of  oppreffion  was  added  an 
,  arrangement  which  became  a  frefli  caufe  of  inacti- 
vity. The  diforders  which  were  the  confequence 
of  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  throughout  all 
the  continent  of  North  America,  occafioned  the 
importation  of  nftn  to  be  prohibited  in  Georgia. 
This  prohibition,  however  laudable  the  motive 
for  it  might  be,  deprived  the  colonifts  of  the 
only  drink  which  could  correft  the  bad  effects 
of  the  water  of  the  country,  which  they  found 
everywhere  unhealthy,  and  of  the  only  means  they 
had  of  repairing  their  ftrcngth,  exhauftcd  by  con- 
tinual perfpiration.  It  alfo  fecluded  them  from 
the  trade  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  were  no 
more  allowed  to  exchange  for  thefe  liquors  the 
wood,  the  feeds,  and  the  cattle,  which  ought  to 
have  conftituted  their  firft  riches. 

Weak  as  thefe  refources  were,  they  muft  have 
increafed  very  (lowly,  on  account  of  a  prohibition 
which  would  deferve  recommendation,  had  ic 
been  di&ated  by  a  fentimentof  humanity, .  and 
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not  by  policy.  The  planters  of  Georgia  were  not  B  Ow{Jf  * 
allowed  the  ufe  of  flaves.  Other  colonies  having 
been  eftablilhed  without  their  afliftance,  it  was 
thought  that  a  country,  deftincd  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  thofe  pofTeflions,  dught  not  to  be  peopled 
by  a  fet  of  flaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the  lead 
interefted  in*  the  defence  of  their  oppreflbrs* 
But  would  this  prohibition  have  taken  place,  had 
it  been  forefeen  that  colonifts*  who  were  lefs  fa- 
voured by  the  mother-country  than  their  neigh* 
bours,  who  were  fituated  in  a  country  lefs  fuf* 
ceptible  of  culture,  and  in  a  hotter  climate, 
would  want  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  undertake  a 
cultivation  that  required  greater  encourage- 
merit  ? 

The  demands  of  the  people,  and  the  refufals 
of  the  government,  may  be  equally  extravagant. 
The  people  liften  only  to  their  wants,  and  love- 
reigns  confult  only  their  perfonal  intereft.  The 
former,  commonly  very  indifferent,  efpecially  in 
diftant  countries,  with  refpeft  to  the  powers  to 
which  they  belong,  and  thofe  which  they  may  re- 
ceive by  an  invafion,  negledt  their  political  fecu- 
rity,  in  order  to  attend  only  to  their  perfonal 
welfare.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  will  neve* 
hefitate  between  the  felicity  of  the  people,  and 
the  folidity  of  their  pofleffions;  and  will  always 
prefer  a  fteady  and  permanent  authority  over  a 
fet  of  mifcrable  beings,  to  an  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious fway  over  men  who  are  happy.  Their 
miftruft,  which  a  long  feries  of  vexations  hath 
too  well  juftified,  will  induce  them  to  con  fid  er 
the  people-  as  flaves,  ever,  ready  to  efcape  from 
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book  them  by  revolt  or  by  flight  *  and  it  will    noc 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  one  of  them,  that 
this  habitual  fentiment  of  hatred,   which  they 
fuppofe  to  exift  againft  them  becaufe  chey  have 
deierved  it,  and  which  is  but  too  real,  would  he 
extinguilhed,  if  they  could  experience  a  few  years 
of  a  mild  and  paternal  admin  i  ft  rat  ion  :   for  no- 
thing is  alienated  with  fo  much  difficulty  as  the 
affe&ion  of  the  people.     It  is  founded  on  the  ad- 
vantages rarely  felt,  but  always  acknowledged, 
of  a  fupreme  authority,   whatever  it  may   be, 
which  dire&s,  which  is  watchful,  which  protects, 
and  which  defends.    For  the  fame  reafon,  nothing 
is  more  eafily  recovered,  when  alienated.    The 
delufive  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better  is  alone 
fufficient  to  quiet  our  imagination,  and  to  pro- 
long our  miferies  without  end.    What  I  here 
advance  is  confirmed  by  the  alnaoft  univerfal 
example  of  the  whole  world.    At  the  death  of 
a  tyrant,4  all  nations  flatter  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  a  king.    The  tyrants  continue  their 
fyftem  of  oppreffion,  and  die  in  peace ;  and  the 
people  ftill  continue  to  groan  under  it,  and  to 
expett  with  patience  a  king  who  never  appears* 
The  fucceffor,   educated  as  his  father  or  his 
grandfather,  is  prepared  from  his  infancy  to  mo- 
del himfelf  after  their  example,  unkfs  he  ihould 
have  received  from  nature  a  ftrength  of  genius,  a 
firmnefs  of  foul,  a  re&itude  of  judgment,  and  a 
fund  of  benevolence  and  equity,  whith  may  cor- 
rect the  defeft  of  his  education.     Without  this 
fortunate  difpofuion,  he  will  not  inquire,  in  any 
circumftance,  vhat  is  proper  to  be  done,  but 
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*hat  hath  been  done  before  him.  He  will  not  *£v£hK 
aflc  what  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  good  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  whom  he  will  confider  as  his  neareft  ene- 
mies, on  account  of  the  parade  of  guards  that 
furround  him  j  but  he  will  ftudy  what  will  in- 
creafe  his  defpotifm  and  their  fervitude.  He 
will  remain  ignorant  during  life  of  the  mod  fi tri- 
ple and  moft  evident  of  truths;  which  is,  thar 
their  flrength  arid  his  are  infeparable  from  each 
fdtheri  The  example  of  the  paft  will  be  his  only 
rule  of  conduit,  both  on  thofe  occafions  when  it 
may  be  prudent  to  follow  it,  and  on  thofe  when 
it  would  be  proper  to  deviate  from  it.  The  mea- 
sure which  the  miniftry  will  adopt  in  politics,  will 
always,  be  that  which  {hall  be  moft  analogous  to 
the  fpiric  of  tyranny,  the  only  one  .which  has 
been  decorated  with  the  title  of  the  great  art  of 
governing.  When,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia  afked  lor  (laves,  in  order  to  know  whe- 
ther they  fhould  have  been  granted  or  refufed  to 
them,  it  was  only  neccflary  to  examine  whether 
they  were  required,  for  the  better  cultivation  of 
the  lands,  and  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  property 
of  the  colony. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  truly  defperate  lituation 
of  the  new  fettlement  proclaimed  too  forcibly  the 
imprudence  of  the  miniftry,  to  make  it  poffible 
to  perfevere  in  fuch  fatal  meafure?.  At  length 
the  province  received  the  fame  form  of  govern- 
ment which  made  the  other  colonies  profper. 
When  it  ceafed  to  be  a  fief  belonging  to  indivi* 
duals,  it  became  a  truly  national  poffefiion. 
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Since  this  fortunate  revolution,  Georgia  h^ufr 
improved  confiderably,  though  not  fo  rapidly  as 
andwpea.  was  expe&ed.  It  is  true,  that  neither  the  vine,  the 
ationi  of      olive-tree,  nor  filk,  have  been  cultivated,  as  the 

Georgia*  J  * 

mother- country  wilhedj  but  its  marines  have 
furnifhed  a  tolerable  quantity  of  rice ;  and  indigo, 
fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  Carolina,  hath  been 
produced  upon  the  higher  grounds.  Before  the 
1  ft  January  1768,  a  grant  had  been  made  of  fix 
hundred  thirty-feven  thoufand  onf  hundred  and 
feventy  acres  of  land.  Thoff  which,  ^1763, 
were  worth  no  more  thap  3  livres  7  fols  6  de- 
niers*,  were  fold  in  1776  for  67  livres  10  fols  f. 
In  1769,  the  exportations  of  the  colony  amounted 
to  1,625*418  livres  9  fols  5  deniers  % ;  an£  fince 
that  time  they  have  confiderably  increafed. 

This  profperity  will  undoubtedly  be  augment- 
ed. In  proportion  as  the  forcfts  (hall  be  felled, 
the  air  will  become  more  falubrious,  and  the 
produdkions  will  increafe  with  the  population, 
which  at  prefent  doth  not  exceed  thirty  •thoufand 
men,  mod  of  whom  are  flaves.  However,  as  the 
lands. are  not  fo  cxtenfive  in  Georgia  as  in  moft 
of  the  other  provinces,  and  that  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion lefs  of  them  are  fufceptible  of  culture, 
the  riches  of  that  colony  will  always  be  limited. 
Let  us  fee  whether  Florida  hath  a  right  to  expeft 
a  more  brilliant  deftiny. 
Florida  Under  this  name  the  ambition  of  Spain  corn- 

er* paof.  prehended  formerly  all  that  trad  of  land  in  Amc- 

fcfiioa. 
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rica,  which  extended  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  B  £v£IaK 
to  the  moft  northern  regions.    But  fortune,  which 
fports  with  the  vanity  of  nations,  hath  long  fince 
confined  this  unlimited  denomination  to  the  pe- 
ninfula  formed  by  the  fea,  between  Georgia  and* 
Louifiana. 

It  was  Luke  Velafques,  whofe  memory  ought 
to  be  holden  in  execration  in  this  world,  as  he 
.deferves  to  be  puniftied  in  the  next;  it  was  that 
tnonftcr,  to  whom  I  can  fcarce  give  the  name 
of  man,  who  firft  landed  upon  this  region,  wfth 
the  intention  of  obtaining  flaves,  either  by  ftra- 
tagem  or  by  force*  The  novelty  of  the  fpedtacle 
attrafted  the  neighbouring  favages.  They  were 
invited  to  come  on  board  the  (hips ;  they  were 
intoxicated,  put  in  irons,  and  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  while  the  guns  were  fired  upon  the  reft 
of  the  Indians,  who  remained  upon  the  fhore. 
Several  of  thefe  unfortunate  people  fo  cruelly 
torn  from  their  own  country,  refufed  to  take  the 
food  which  was  offered  them,  and  perifhed.from 
inanition.  Others  died  of  grief;  and  thofe  who 
furvived  their  defpair,  were  buried  in  the  mines 
of  Mexico. 

These  infatiable  gulphs  required  more  vi&ims. 
The  perfidious  Velafques  went  in  fearch  of  them 
again  in  the  fame  country.  He  was  known,  and 
half  of  his  infamous  companions  were  murdered 
on  their  arrival.  Thofe  who  fled  from  a  juftly 
implacable  enemy,  were  (hipwreckedj  he  him- 
£clf  only  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  waves,  to  lead 
the  remainder  of  his  detefted  .life  in  fliame,  mi- 
fery,  and  remorfe* 

B  b  2.  Spain 
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BxvniIC  Spain  had  forgotten  that  part  of  the  New 
World,  when  the  memory  of  it  was  reyived  by  i 
fcttlement  made  there  by  the  French.  The  court 
of  Madrid  thought  proper  to  drive  from  their 
jrich  pofFefiions  fo  adtive  a  nation 5  and  they,  ac- 
cordingly gave  orders  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
infant  colony.  This  command  was  put  in  execu- 
tion in  1565  j  and  the  conquerors  re-occupied 
the  place,  which  was  rendered  an  abfolute  deleft 
by  their  cruelties.  They  were  threatened  with  a 
lingering  death,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the 
culture  of  faflafras. 

This  tree,  which  is  an  evergreen,  is  peculiar 
to  America,  and  is  better  at  Florida  than  in  any 
other  part  of  that  hemifphcre.  It  grows  equally  j 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea  and  upon  the  mountains, 
but  always  in  a  foil  which  is  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  damp.  Its  roots  are  even  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  Its  trunk,  which  is  very  ftraight, 
without  leaves,  and  not  high,  is  covered  with  a 
thick  and  dirty  bark,  of  an  afb  colour,  and 
throws  out  at  its  fummit  fome  branches  which 
fpread  out  on  the  coafts.  The  leaves  are  dilpofed 
alternately,  green  on  the  upper,  and  white  on  tht 
under  furface,  and  are  divided  into  three  lobes. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  entire,  efpecially  in 
young  plants.  The  b/anches  are  terminated  by 
clutters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.  They  are  of  the 
fame  kind  as  thofe  of  the  laurel  or  cinnamon  tree. 
The  fruits,  which  fucceed,  are  fmall,  bjue,  pend 
en't  berries,  fixed  to  a  red  pedicle,  and  to  a  calix 
of  the  fame  colour. 
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Its  flower  is  taken  in  infufion,  as  mullein  B  ^  ®  K 
find  tea  is.  The  deco&ion  of  its  root  is  ufed 
with  effedt  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  bark  of 
the  trunk  hath  an  acrid  and  aromatic  tade,  and 
a  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  fennel  and  anifeed.  The 
wood  is  whitifh  and  lefs  odoriferous.  They  are 
both  ufed  in  medicine  to  promote  perfpiration, 
to  attenuate  thiek  and  vifcid  humours,  to  remove 
obdru&ions,  to  cure  the  gout  and  the  palfy. 
Saffafras  was  alfo  formerly  much  prefcribed  in  the 
venereal  difeafe. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  fettled  there  would 
probably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  this  lad  di (or- 
der, at  lead  they  would  not  have  recovered  from 
thofe  dangerous  fevers  with  which  moft  of  them 
were  attacked  on  their  arrival  in  Florida,  cither 
in  confequence  of  the  food  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  badnefsof  the  waters.  But  the  favages  taught 
them,  that  by  drinking  fading,  and  at  their 
meals,  water  in  which  the  root  of  faflafras  had 
been  boiled,  they  might  depen  dupon  a  fpeedy 
recovery.  The  experiment  upon  trial  proved 
fuccefsfql. 

What  can  be  the  reafon  that  this  medicine, 
and  fo  many  others  which  produce  extraordinary 
cures  in  thofe  didant  countries,  feem  to  have 
lod  almod  all  thqr  efficacy  when  tranfplanted 
into  ours?  It  mud  probably  be  owen  to  the  cli- 
mate being  more  favourable  for  perfpiration,  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant  which  degenerates  and 
lofes  fomc  part  of  its  drength  during  a  long  voy- 
age, and  efpecially  to  the  natu.re  of  the  difeafe, 
when  joined  to  our  intemperate  way  of  living; 
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Bxvi?j.IC  anc*  *ke  obftinacy  of.  which,  incrcafcs  from  the 
numberlefs  diforders  prevailing  in  our  conftitur- 
tions. 

The  Spaniards  eftabliflhed  fome  fmall  polls  at 
San  Matheo,  at  Saint  Marc,  and  at  Saint  Jofepb; 
but  ic  was  only,  at  Saint  Auguftine  and  at  Penfa- 
cola  that  they  properly  formed  fettlements ;  the 
former  on  their  arrival  in  the  country,  and  the 
latter  in  1696. 

Pensacola  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
French  during  the  fliort  contefts  which  divided 
the  two  houfes  of  Bourbon  in  17 18  j  but  it  was 
foon  reftored. 

In  1740,  the  Englifti  befieged  the  former  of 
thefe  fettlements  in  vain.  The  Scotch  High- 
landers,  in  endeavouring  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  aflailants,  were  beaten  and  (lain.  One  of  their 
ferjeants  only  was  fpared  by  the  favage  Indians, 
who,  while  they  were  fighting  for  the  Spaniards, 
referved  him  to  undergo  thofe  torments  which 
they  inflid  upon  their  prifoners.  This  man,  it  is 
faid,  on  feeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited 
him,  add  relied  the  blood-thirfty  multitude  in 
the  following  manner : 

Cf  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weftern  world, 
cc  you  were  not  the  enemies  that  I  fpught.  for  j 
fc  but  you  have  at  laft  been  the  conquerors.  The 
u  chance  of  war  has  thrown  me  in  your  power. 
c<  Make  what  ufe  you  think  proper  of  the  right 
cc  of  conqueft.  This  is  a  right  I  do  not  call  in 
€C  queftion.  But  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my'coun- 
cc  try  to  offer  a  ranfom  for  one -s  life,  liften  to  a 
«  propofal  not  unworthy  of  your  notice. 

"  Know 
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"  Know  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  in  the  B  £y£uK 
w  country  of  which  I  am  a  native,  there  are  fome 
"  f5  men  who.poflefs  a  fiiperior  knowledge  of  the 
* c  fecrets  of  nature.  One  of  thofe  fages,  connedted 
€t  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me, 
"  when  I  bddame  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  make  me 
€C  invulnerable.  You  rrtuft  have  obferved  how  I 
cc  have  efcaped  all  your  darts.  Without  fueh  a 
*c  charm  would  it  have  been  poflible  for  me  to 
*c  have  furvived  all  the  mortal  blows  you  have 
? c  aimed  at  me  ?  For  I  appeal  to  your  own  valour, 
<c  to  tcftify  that  mine  has  fufficiently  exerted  it- 
?c  (c\fy  and  has  not  avoided  any  danger.  Life  is 
€t  not  fo  much  the  obje&  of  my  requeft,  as  the 
«  glory  of  communicating  to  you  a  fccret  of  fo 
"  much  confequence  to  your  fafety,  and  of  ren- 
«  dering  the  moft  valiant  nation  upon  the  earth 
fc  invincible.  Suffer  me  only  to  have  one  of  my 
c*  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the  cere- 
<*  monies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I  will  now 
"make  trial  on  myfelf  before  you." 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagernefs  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike 
char  after,    and   their  turn  for  the   marvellous. 

« 

After  a  Ihort  confutation,  they  untied  one  of  the 
prifoner's  arms.  The  highlander  begged  that  they 
would  put  his  broad  fword  into  the  hands  of  the 
moft  expert  and  ftouteft  man  among  them;  and 
at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 
rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome  words  accompanied 
with  magic  figns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  cc  Obferve  now,  Q  valiant  Indians, 
cc  ^n  inconteftible  proof  of  my  honefty.     Thou 
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B' vvni K  Cf  warr*or>  W^°  now  holdcft^my  keen  cutting 
<c  weapon,  do  thou  now  ftrike  with  all  thy 
c<  ftrength :  far  from  being  able  to  fever  my 
u  head  from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even 
"  wound  the  fkin  of  my  neck." 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoken  thefe  words,  when  the 
Indian  aiming  the  mod  'violent  blow/  ft  ruck  off 
the  head  of  the  ferjeant,  to  the  di fiance  of  twenty 
feet.     The  favages  aftonifhed,  ftood  motionless, 
viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger ;    and 
then  turned  their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to 
reproach  each  other  with  their  blind  credulity. 
But  admiring  the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  made 
ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  his  death, 
they  bellowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  of 
their  country.     If  this  fa&,  the  d*te  of  which  is 
too  recent  to  admits  of  credit,  has  not  all  the 
marks  of  authenticity  it  ihould  have,  it  will  only 
be  one  falfehood  more  to  be  added  to  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers. 

The  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  put  in  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  that  fame  Florida  which  had 
refilled  the  ftrength  of  their  arms  twenty-three 
years  before.  At  that  time  there  were  no  more 
than  fix  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  with  the 
fale  of  their  hides,  and  with  the  provifions  they 
furniftied  to  their  garrifon,  that  they  were  to  pro- 
vide themfelves  with  clothes,  and  to  fupply  a 
fmall  part  of  their  wants,  which  were  exceedingly 
confined.  Thefe  miferable  people  went  all  to 
Cuba,  though  convinced  that  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  beg  their  bread,  if  their  monarch,  moved 
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With  fuch  an  inftance  of  affe&ion,  did  not  pro-  B™?  K 
yidc  for  their  fubfiftence. 

What  motive  could  induce  the  Spaniards  tQ 
jprefer  an  oppreffivc  to  a  free  government  ?  Was 
it  fuperftition,  which  cannot  fuffer  the  altars  of 
the  heretics  hear  its  own?  Was  it  prejudice, 
which  renders  fufpicious  the  morals  and  the  pro- 
bity of  thofe  who.  profefs  a  different  religion  ? 
Was  it  the  fear  of  fedu&ion  for  themfelves,  and 
flill  more  for  their  children  ?  Long  accuftomed 
.  to  idlenefs,  did  they  imagine  that  they  fhould  be 
compelled  to  labour  ?  Or  hath  man  fo  bad  an 
opinion  of  man,  that  he  Ihould  rather  choofe  to 
difpofe  of  himfelf  %nd  his  fate,  than  to  abandon  it 
to  the  mercy  of  his  fellow-creature  ?  However  it 
may  be,  nothing  but  a  defert  remained  to  the 
power  that  obtained  the  pofTeflion ;  but  was  <St 
not  an  acquifition  to  lofe  inhabitants  not  inured 
to  fatigue,  and  who  would  never  have  been  well 
*ffefted  ? 

Great  Britain  congratulated  itfelf  upon  the 
acquifition  of  the  property  of  an  immenfe  province, 
the  limits  of  which  were  (till  extended  as  far  as  the 
Mifliffippi,  by  the  ceflion  of  one  part  of  Louifiana. 
That  power  had  for  a  long  time  been  defirous  of 
fettling  on  a  territory  which  would  open  an  eafy 
communication  to  them  with  the  richeft  of  the 
Spanifh  colonies  They  did  not  give  up  the 
hopes  of  a  fmuggling  trade,  but  they  were  aware 
that  this  precarious  and  momentary  advantage 
yras  not  fufficient  to  render  their  conqucfts  floq- 
rifhing,  and  they  turned  their  labours  and  ex* 
peftations  principally  towards  cultivation. 
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book  The  new  acquifition  was  divided  into  two  go- 
i_  w'_r  vernments.  It  was  thought  that  this  would  be  a 
bcendone1  powerful  inducement  to  carry  on  with  greater 
by  England,  2Cai^  and  to  diredt  with  more  vigour,  the  cultiva* 
A*  may  ex-  tion  of  the  lands.  Miniftry  might  alfo  have  de- 
SFbrida.  termined  upon  this  divifion,  in  expc&ation  of  t 
always  finding  more  fubmiffion  in  two  feparate 
provinces  than  in  one  alone.  . 

Saint  Auguftine  became  the  capital  of  Eaft 
Florida,  and  Penfacola  of  Weft  Florida.     Thefe 
capitals,  which  were  at  the  fame  time  tolerable., 
good  harbours,  did  not  undoubtedly  .unite  alj  the 
conveniencies  they  were  fufceptible  of,* but  it 
was  (till  a  very  fortunate  circumftance  to  find 
thofe  which  they  really  did  pofTefs.     The  other, 
colonies  did  not  enjoy  this  advantage  at  their  > 
cfrigin. 

The  firft  colonifts  who  fettled  in  thefe  coun- 
tries were  half- pay  officers  and  difbanded  foldiers. 
All  thofe  among  them  who  had  ferved  in  Ame- 
rica and  were  fettled  there,  obtained  the  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  proportionable  to  their  rank* 
This  favour  was  not  extended  to  all  the  army  that 
had  fought  in  the  New  World.  It  would  have 
been  apprehended,  that  the  military  men  of  the 
three  kingdoms  who  were  in  the  fame  fituation, 
might  be  tempted  to  forfake  the  mother- country, 
already  too  much  exhaufted  by  the  lad  hoftili- 
ties. 

The  new  colony  received  alfo  cultivators  from 
the  neighbouring  fettlements,  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  from  feveral  Protcftant  ftates.     It 
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alfo  obtained  fome,  whofc  arrival  was  a  ipatter  *  °  °  * 

of  aftonilbment  <o  bothhemifpheres. 

The  Greeks  groan  under  the  Ottoman  tyranny, 
and  muft  be  inclined  to  (hake  off  this  detefted 
yoke.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Turnbull, 
when  in  1767,  he  went  to  offer  an  afylum  in 
Britilh  America  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  Several  of  them  yielded  to  his  foli cit- 
ations, and  for  the  Turn  of  one  hundred  guineas 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  government  of  the 
.  place  to  embark  them  at  Mod  on.  He  landed  in 
Corfica  and  at  Minorca,  and  prevailed  alfo  upon 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  iflands  tfc 
follow  him. 

The  emigrants,  to  the  number  of  a  thoufand, 
arrived  in  Eaft  Florida  with  their  prudent  con* 
du&or,  where  fixty  thoufand  acres  of  land  were 
'  granted  to  them.  This  would  have  been  an  itn- 
menfe  poffeffion,  even  if  the  climate  had  not 
deftroyed  any  of  them  $  but  they  had  unfortu* 
nately  been  fo  much  thwarted  by  the  winds  as  to 
prevent  theirjanding  before  fummer,  which  is  a 
dangerous  feafon,  and  which  deftroyed  one  quar- 
ter of  their  number.  They  were  moftly  the  old 
people  who  periflied.  They  were  numerous,  be- 
caufe  the  judicious  Turnbull  chofe  to  carry  none 
with  him  but  whole  families. 

Those  who  efcaped  this  firft  difafter  have  fince 
enjoyed  perfeft  health,  which  has  only  been  af- 
fefted  by  a  few  fevers.  The  men  are  become 
ftronger  in  their  conftitutions,  and  the  women, 
who,  on  account  of  the  change  of  climate,  did 
not  breed  often  at  firft,  are  at  prefent  very  fruit- 
ful, 
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BOOKfu].  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  children  will  be 
taller  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  country 
from  whence  their  parents  came. 

The  fmall  colony  have  received  from  their 
founder,  institutions,  which  they  have  themfelves 
approved,*  and  which  are  obferved.  They  arc 
ftill  no  more  than  one  entire  family,  where  the 
fpirit  of  copcord  mud  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  firft  of  January  1776,  they  had  already 
f  leared  two  thoufand  three  hundred  acres  of  a 
tolerably  fertile  foil.  They  had  animals  fufficient 
for  their  fubfiftence  and  for  their  labour.  Their 
crops  were  fufficient  for  their  own  confumption, 
and  they  fold  67,500  livrcs*  worth  of  indigo, 
The  induftry  and  aftivity  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguiihed,  give  great  expectations  from  time  and 
experience. 

Why  fhould  not  Athens  and  L,acedacmon  be 
one  day  revived  in  North  America  ?  Why  fhould 
not  the  city  of  Turnbull  become  in  a  few  centu- 
ries the  refidence  of  politenefs,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  eloquence  ?  The  new  colony  is  lefs  diftant 
from  this  flourifhingftate  than  were  the  barbarous 
Pelafgians  from  the  fellow-citizens  of  Pericles. 
What  difference  there  is  between  a  fettlement 
conceived  and  founded  by  a  wife  and  pacific  man, 
and  the  conquefts  of  a  long  feries  of  avaricious, 
extravagant,  and  fanguinary  men ;  between  the 
prefent  ftate  of  South  America  and  what  it  might 
have  been,  had  thofe  who  difcovered  it,  took  pof- 
feflion  of  it  and  laid  it  wafte,  been  animated  with 
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the  fame  fpirit  as  the  worthy  Turnbull  ?   Will  book 
not  nations  learn  by  his  example,  that  the  found- 
ation of  a  colony  requires   more  wifdom  than 
expence?    The  univerfe  hath  beentpeopled  by 
one  man  and  one  woman  only. 

Thb  two  Floridas,  which  in  1769  did  not  ex- 
port productions  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
673,209  livres  18  fols  9  deniers*,  have  a  re- 
markable advantage  over  the  reft  of  this  great 
Continent.  Situated  in  a  great  meafure  between 
two  feas,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fro- 
zen winds  nor  from  the  unforefeen  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  at  all  feafons 
occafion  fuch  frequent  and  fatal  devaftations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that 'the  vine,  the  olive,  the  cotton  tree,  and 
other  delicate  plaits,  will  profper  there  fooner  and 
better  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  In 
1774,  the  fociety  inftituted  in  London  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  fcien* 
ces,  gave  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Strachey,  for  his 
having  produced  as  fine  indigo  as  that  which 
comes  from  Guatimala.  Although,  in  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfms  of  enthufiafm,  the  qualities  of  this  pro- 
duction have  been  but  moderately  attended  to* 
yet  it  will  become  a  fource  of  riches  for  the  co- 
lony. 

The  foil  of  Eaft  Florida,  however,  being  a 
great  deal  too  fandy,  conftantly  drove  away  all 
men  who  were  defirous  of  making  a  rapid  for- 
tune.    It  would  fcarce  have  been  peopled,  excepe 
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b  o  o  k  by  fomc  extraordinary  event*  The  troubles  wifft 
which  North  America  hath  been  agitated,  have 
driven  to  that  commonly  barren  foil  a  few  peace- 
ful citizens,  who  had  a  fettled  averfion  for  dif- 
putes,  and  a  (till  greater  number  of  men,  who* 
either  from  ambition,  habit,  or  prejudice,  were 
devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  mother- country. 

The  fame  inducements  have  given  coloniflrs 
to  the  other  Florida,  which  is  much  more  fertile, 
efpecially  on  the  pleafant  borders  of  the  MilEf* 
fippi.  This  province  hath  had  the  advantage  to 
furnifti  Jamaica,  and  feveral  of  the  Britifh  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies  with  wood,  and  with  various 
articles  which  they  formerly  received  from  the 
feveral  countries  of  New  England.  •  This  popu- 
lation would  have  been  ftill  more  rapid  if  the 
coafts  of  Penfacola  had  been  more  acceflible,  and 
iFits- harbours  had  been  lefs  infefted  with  worms. 
How  greatly  might  the  improvements  of  the  two 
provinces  be  accelerated,  if  the  new  fovereigns 
of  North  America  would  depart  from  the  maxims 
they  have  uniformly  purfued,  and  would  conde- 
scend to  intermarriages  with  Indian  families  !  And 
for  what  reafon  fhould  this  method  of  civilizing 
the  favage  tribes,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully 
employed  by  the  moft  enlightened  politicians,  be 
reje&ed  by  a  free  people,  who,  from  their  prin- 
ciples, muft  admit  a  greater  equality  than  other 
nations  ?  Would  the  Englilh  then  be  ftill  reduced 
to  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their  crops  burnt, 
fcnd  their  hufbandmen  maffacred,  or  of  perfect- 
ing without  intermiflion,  and  exterminating  with- 
out pity,    thofe  wandering   bands  of  natives? 
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Ought  they  not  to  prefer  to  fanguinary  and  inglo-  book 
rious  hoftilities,  a  humane  and  infallible  method 
of  difarmihg  the  only  enemy  that  remains  to  dif- 
turb  their  tranquillity  ? 

The  Englifh  flatter  themfelves,  that  without 
the  affiftance  of  thefe  alliances  they  fhall  foon  be 
freed  from  the  little  interruption  that  remains.  It 
is  the  fate  of  favage  nations,  fay  they,  to  wade 
away  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  flares 
come  to  fettle  among  them.  Unable  to  fubmit 
to  the  labour  of  cultivation,  and  failing  of  their 
ufual  fubfiftence  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced 
Co  the  neceffity  of  abandoning  all  thofe  tracts  of 
lands  which  induftry  and  a&ivity  have  undertaken 
to  clear.  This  is  a&ually  the  cafe  with  all  the 
natives  bordering  on  the  European,  fettlements. 
They" keep  daily  retiring  further  into  the  woods; 
they  fall  back  upon  the  Affenipouals  and  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  where  they  muft  neceflarily  incroach 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a  lhort  time  muft  perilh 
for  want  of  fubfiftence. 

But  before  this,  total  deftru&ion  is  brought 
about,  events  of  a  very  ferious  nature  may  occur. 
We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  generous  Pondiack. 
That  formidable  warrior  had  broken  with  the 
Englifh  in  176a.  Major  Roberts,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  reconcile  him,  fent  him  a  prefent  of 
brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were  (landing  round 
their  chief,  (huddered  at  the  fight  of  this  liquor. 
Not  doubting  but  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infifted 
that  he  Ihould  not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a  prefent. 
How  can  it  be>  faid  their  leader,  that  a  man%  who 
knows  my  efteem  for  him,  and  the  fignal  Jtrvices  I 
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book  ^ve  done'  him,  Jhould  entertain  a  thought  of  taking 
away  my  life?  Saying  this*  he  received  and  drank 
the  brandy  with  a  confidence  equal  to  that  of  the 
moft  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to 
this,  the  eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  all  been 
fixed  upon  Pondiack.  His  defign  was  to  unite 
them  in  a  body  for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and 
independence.  Several  unfortunate  circumftancf  $ 
concurred  to  defeat  this  grand  project ;  but  it  may 
be  refumed,  and  it  is  not  impofiible  that  it  may 
fucceed.  The  ufurpers  would  then  be  under  a 
ncceffity  of  pfotc&ing  their  frontier  againft  an 
enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expences  to  fuf- 
tain,  or  evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings  with  it 
among  civilized  nations;  and  will  find  the  advan- 
tages they  have  promifed  themfelves  fronf  con- 
quers made  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  treafure 
and  fo  much  blood,  confiderably  retarded  at  lead, 
if  not  entirely  loft.  Should  the  Englifh  difdain 
an  advice  di&ated  to  them  through  me  by  jufticc 
and  humanity,  may  another  Pondiack  arife  from 
his  afhes  and  confummate  his  plan. 

The  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louifiana,  and  all 
Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame  sera,  either  by  con- 
queft  or  treaty,  rendered  the  Englifh  m afters  of 
all  that  fpace  which  extends  from  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Miffiffippij  fo  that  without 
%  reckoning  Hqdfon's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
other  iflands  of  North  America,  they  would  have 
been  in  poffeffion  of  the  moft  extenfive  empire 
that  ever  was  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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This  vaft  territory  is  divided  from  north  to  * xvm* 
fouth  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  alter* 
nately  receding  from  and  approaching  to  the  coaft, 
leave  between  them  and  the  ocean  a  traft  of  land 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  fome- 
times  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth.    Beyond 
thefe  Apalachian  mountains  is  an  immenfe  defert, 
into  which  fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far 
as  eight  hundred  leagues,  without  finding  an  end 
to  it.     It  is  fuppofed  that  the  rivers  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  thefe  uncultivated  regions  have  a  com- 
munication with  the  South- fea.     If  this  conjec- 
ture, which  is  notdeftitute  of  probability,  fhould 
be  confirmed    by  experience,    England  would 
unite  in  her  colonies  all  the  branches  of  commu- 
nication and  commerce  of  the  world.     As  her 
territories    extend   from  one  American   fea  to 
the  other,-  flie  may  be  faid  to  join  the  four 
quarter^  of  the  world.     From  all  her  European 
ports,    from  all    her  African  fettlements,    (he 
freights  and  fends  out  fhips  to  the  New  World. 
From  her  maritime  fettlements  in  the  eaft  fhe 
would  have  a  dirc&  channel  to  the  Weft  Indies  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    She  would  difcover  thofe  (lips 
of  land,  or  branches  of  the  fea,  theifthmus  of  the 
(freight,  which  lies  between  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  Afia  and  America.     By  the  vaft  extent  of 
her  colonies  (he  would  have  in  her  own  power  all 
the  avenues  of  trade,  and  would  fecure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  by  her  numerous  fleets.     Perhaps, 
by  having  the  empire  of  all  the  feas,  (he  might 
afpire  to  the  fuprtmacy  of  both  worlds.     But  it  is 
Vol,  VII.  Cc  not 
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1  xvm  K  not  *n  t^ic  ^eftiny  of  any  finglc  nation  to  attain 
iuch  a  pitch  of  grcatnefs.    Is  then  extent  of  do 
nion  fo  flattering  an  objedt,  when  conquefts 
made  only  to  be  loft  again  ?    Let  the  Rom 
{peak !  Does  it  constitute  power,  to  poffefs  fu 
4  (hare  of  the  globe,  that  fome  part  (hall  always 
enlightened  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  if  while 
reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  languiQi  in  obfeuri 
in  the  other  ?  Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  I 

The  Englifh  will  be  happy  if  they  can  pre* 
ferve,  by  the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  aa 
empire,  which  muft  ever  be  found  too  extenGve, 
when  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  bloodfhed. 
But  as  this  is  the  price,  which  ambition  muft  al- 
ways pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  its  enterprizes,  it  is 
by  commerce  alone  that  conquefts  can  become 
valuable  to  a  maritime  power.  Never  did  war 
procure  for  any  conqueror  a  territory  more  im- 
proveable  by  human  induftry  than  that  of  the 
northern  continent  of  America.  Although  the 
.land  in  general  be  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in 
many  parts  it  is  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  the 
top  of  the  mainmaft,  even  after  anchoring  in 
fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coaft  is  very  eafy 
of  accefs,  becaufe  the  depth  diminishes  in- 
fenfibly  as  you  advance.  From  this  circum- 
:  fiance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exadly  by  the  line 
the  diftance  of  the  main  land.  Befide  this,  the 
mariner  has  another  fign,  which  is  the  appear- 
ance of  trees,  that,  feeming  to  rife  out  of  the  fea, 
form  an  inchanting  object  to  his  view  upon  a 
ihore,  which  prcfents  roads  and  harbours  without 

»  number, 
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number,  for  the  reception  and  prefervatfon  of  ^y^,* 
ihipping. 

The  produ&ions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great 
abundance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared  5  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  a  long  time  before  they  come 
to  maturity.     Many  plants  are  even  fo  late  in 
flower,  that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripenings 
while,  on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the 
feed  of  them  are  gathered  in  a  more  northern  la- 
titude.    What  can  be  the  caufeof  this  phenome- 
non ?    Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the 
North  Americans,  living  upon  the  produce  of 
their  hunting  and  fifhery,  left  their  lands  totally 
uncultivated.     The  whole  country  was  covered 
with  woods  and  thickets.     Under  the  fliade  of 
thefe  forefts  grew  a  multitude  of  plants.     The 
leaves,  which  fell  every  winter  from  the  trees> 
formed  a  bed  three  or  four  inches  thick.    Before 
the  damps  had  quite  rotted  this  fpecies  of  ma* 
nure,  the  fummer  came  on  j  and  nature,  ldfc  en- 
tirely to  herfelf,   continued  heaping  inceflantly 
upon  each  other  thefe   effects   of  her  fertility. 
The  plants  buried  under  wet  leaves,    through 
which  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way  in  a 
long  courfe  of  time,   became  accuftomed  to  a 
long  vegetation.     The  force  of  culture  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  fubdue  the  habit  fixed  and  con- 
firmed by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions  of  na- 
ture given  way  to  the  influence  of  art.     But  this 
climate,  fo  long  unknown  or  i?egle£ted  by  man- 
kind,   prefents    them   with    advantages    which 
fupply  the  defefts  and  ill  confequences  of  that 
•oinifllon. 

C  c  2  It 
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book      iT  produces  almoft  all  the  trees  chat  are 

tives  of  our  climate.    It  has  alfo  others  peculiar 
to  itfelfj  among  which  are  the  fugar  maple,   and 

worth        the  candleburry  myrtle. 

Amcncs* 

The  latter,  thus  named  on  account  of  its  pro- 
duce, is  a  branching,  tortuous  (hrub,  rather  irre- 
gular, and  which  delights  in  a  moid  foil.      It  is 
therefore  feldom  found  at  any  diftance  from  the 
fea,  or  from  large  rivers.     Its  leaves,  alternately 
difpofed,  are  narrow,  entire,  or  denticulated,  and 
always  covered  with  fmall  gildfcd  points,  which 
are  almoft  imperceptible.     It  bears  male   and 
female  flowers,  upon  two  different  plants.     The 
firft  form  a  bezil,  every  fcale  of  which  bears  fix 
(lamina.     The  fecond,  difpofed  alike  on  young 
fprigs,  have,  inftead  of  (lamina,  an  ovary,  fur- 
mounted  with  ftyles,  which  becomes  a  very  fmall, 
hard,  and  fpherical  (hell,  which  is  covered  with 
a  granulated,   white,    and   un&uous   fubftance. 
Thefe  fruits,   which,    together,    appear    like  a 
bunch    of   grapes,    are    gathered    at    the    end 
of    the    autumn,     and    thrown     into    boiling 
water.     The  fubftance  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered* detaches  itfelf,  fwims  at  the  top,  and  is 
fkimmed  off.     As*  foon  as  this  is  grown  cold, 
it  is  commonly  of  a  dirty  green  colour.     To  pu- 
rify it,  it  is  boiled  a  fecond  time,  when  it  be- 
comes  tranfparent,    and  acquires  an  agreeable 
green  colour. 

This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  confid- 
ence is  a  medium  between  tallow*  and  wax,  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  both  to  the  firft  Europeans  who 
landed  in  this  country.     The  dearnefs  of  it  has 

occafioned 
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occafioned  it  to  be  lefs  ufed,  in  proportion  as  the  B  xvui.* 
number  of  domeftic  animals  hath  increafed. 
Neverthelefs,  as  it  burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  lefs 
fubjeft  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeable 
fmell,  it  is  (till  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be 
procured  at  a  moderate  price.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
a  fourth  part  of  tallow,  it  burns  much  better, 
but  this  is  not  its  only  property.  It  ferves  to 
make  excellent  foap  and  pi  aiders  for  wounds  :  it 
is  even  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fealing  letters. 
The  fugar  maple  merits  no  lefs  attention  than  the 
candleburry  myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived  from 
it's  name. 

This  tree,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  flourifti  by 
the  fide  of  dreams,  or  in  marlhy  places,  grows 
to  the  height  of  the  oak.  Its  trunk  is  ftreight 
and  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  a  tolerably  thin 
bark.  Its  branches,  which  are  always  oppofite, 
are  covered  with  leaves  difpofed  in  the  fame 
manner,  which  are  whitifh  underneath,  and  are 
divided  into  five  acute  lobes.  Its  flowers,  col- 
ledbed  in  clufters,  have  a  calix,  with  five  divifions, 
charged  with  as  many  petals,  and  eight  (lamina, 
which  are  fometimes  abortive.  In  the  center  of 
them  is  a  piftil,  which  becomes  a  fruit,  compofed 
of  two  pods,  prefled  together,  and  clofed  at  the 
bottom,  open  and  alated  at  the  top,  and  filled 
with  a  (ingle  feed. 

In  the  month  of  March,  an  incifion,  of  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  is  made  at  the  lowct 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  maple.  A  pipe  is  put 
into  the  orifice,  through  which  the  juice  that 
flows  from  it  is  conveyed  into  a  Veflcl  placed  to 

C  c  3  receive 
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receive  it.  The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this 
liquor,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart 
ibottle*  The  old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  much 
.better  quality.  -  No  more  than  one  incifion*  or 
ttwo.  at  moft,  can  be  made  without  draining  and 
weakening  the  tree.  If  three  or  four  pipes  be 
.applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour 
of  honey.  To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  it  is  evapo- 
rated by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired  the  confidence 
of  a  thick  fyrup.  It  is  then  poured  into  moulds 
4of  earthen  ware,  or  bark  of  the  t>irch-tree.  The 
fyrup  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  becomes  a  red  kind 
of  fugar,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough 
4to  the  tafte.  To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  flour  is 
Sometimes  mixed  up  with  it  in  the  making ;  but 
:this  ingredient  always  changes  the  flavour  of  it. 
cThi$  kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes 
:as  that  which  is  made  from  canes  j  but  eighteen 
tor  twenty  pounds  of  juice  go'  to  the  making  of 
.one  pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great 
ufe  in  trade.  Honey  is  the  fugar  of  the  favages 
of  our  countries  ;  the  maple  is  the  fugar  of  the 
favages  of  America.  Nature  difplays,  iq  all  parts, 
its  fweets,  and  its  wonders. 
Birdi  fecu.      Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit 

liar  to  . 

North  the  forefts  of  North  America,  there  is  one  cx- 
m<r  -#  tremely  lingular  in  its  kindj  this  is  the  hum- 
ming bird,  a  fpecies  of  which,  on  account  of  its 
fm^Hnefs,  is  called  Voifeau  mQuch^  or  the  fly  bird. 
It's  beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a  needle;  and 
it's  claws  are;  got  thicker  than  a  common  pin. 
Upon  its  head  it  hts  a  black  tuft  of  incomparable 

beauty. 
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beauty.     Its  breaft  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  *  °  J>  K  * 

belly  white  as  milk.     The  back,  wings,  and  tail 

arc  grey,  bordered  with  filver,  and  ftreaked  with 

the  brighteft  gold.     The  down,  which  covers  all 

the  plumage  of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate 

a   caft,   that   it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,   the 

beauty  of  which  fades  on  the  flighteft  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  charming 
bird.  Its  neft,  perched  on  the  rniddle  of  a  bough, 
is  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  grey  and  greenifti 
mofs,  and  on  the  infide  lined  with  a  verv  foft 
down  gathered  from  yellow  flowers.  This  neft  is 
half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. There  are  "never  found  more  than  two 
eggs  in  it,  about  the  fize  of  the  fmalleft  peas. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the  young, 
ones ;  but  they  have  never  lived  more  than  three 
weeks  or  a  month  at  mod. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice 
of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like 
the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  calix 
of  the  largeft  flowers.  Its  flight  produces  a 
buzzing  noife  like  that  of  a  fpinning-wheel. 
When  tired,  it  lights  upon  the  neareft  tree  or 
flake ;  refts  a  few  minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the 
flowers.  Notwithftanding  its  weaknefs,  it  does 
not  appear  timid  ;  but  will  fuffer  a  man  to  ap- 
proach within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  ani- 
mal could  be  malicious,  paffionate,  and  quarrel- 
fome  i  Thefe  birds  are  often  feen  fighting  toge- 
ther with  great  fury  and  obftinacy.  x  The  ftrokes 
they  give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden  and  fa 

C  c  4.  quick, 
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Bxvm  K  Qu*c^>  *at  tkey  are  not  diftinguifhable  by  the 
eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that 
they  feem  not  to  have  any  kind  of  motion.  They 
are  more  heard  than  feen;  and  their  noife  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  fparrow. 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When 
they  come  hear  a  flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and 
withered,  they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The 
precipitation  with  which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as 
it  is  faid,  the  rage  with  which  they  are  animated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  thoqfands  of 
flowers  may  be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the 
fury  of  the  humming  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not 
rather  an  effeft  of  hunger  than  of  an  unnecefiarily 
deftru&ive  inftinft. 

Every  fpecies  of  beings  hath  another  that  is 
an  enemy  to  it.  That  of  the  fly-bird  is  a  large 
fpider,  which  is  very  greedy  of  its  eggs.  This 
is  the  fword  which  is  continually  fufpended  over 
the  tyrant's  head. 

North  America  was  formerly  devoured  by 
infefts.     As  the  air  was  not  then  purified,  the 
ground  cleared,   the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the 
waters  drained  off,  thefe  little  animals  deftfoyed, 
without  oppofition,  all  the  productions  of  nature. 
None  of  them  were  ufeful  to  mankind.     There  is 
only  one  at  pre  fen  t,  which  is  the  bee ;  but  this  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  carried  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  World,     The  favages  call  it  the  Englifh 
flyj  and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coafts,    Thefe 
cjreumftances  announce  it  to  be  of  foreign  ori- 
ginal.  The  bees  fly  in  numerous  fwarms  through 

the 
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the  for  As  of  the  New  World.     Their  numbers  *  g^  * 
are  continually  in  creating,  and  their  honey,  which.  \m  -y-  Lj 
is  converted  to  feveral  ufes,  fupplies  many  per- 
fons  with  food.     Their  wax  becomes  daily  acon- 
,  fiderablt  branch  of  trade.  \ 

The  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent  which  Europe  ttnpt  foP- 
has  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  to  America.  Africa 
She  has  enritihed  her  alfo  with  a  breed  of  j£t££ 
domeftic  animals,  for  the  favages  had  none. 
America  had  not  yet  affociated  beads  with  men 
in  the  labours  of  cultivation,  when  the  Europeans 
carried  over  thither  oxen,  fheep,  and  horfes. 
They  were  all,  at  firft,  expofed,  as  well  as  man, 
to  epidemical  difeafes.  If  the  contagion  did  not 
attack  them,  as  it  did  their  proud  fovereign,  in 
the  fource  even  of  their  generation,  feveral  of 
their  fpecies  were  at  lcaft  reproduced  with  much 
difficulty.  All  of  them,  except  the  hog,  loft 
much  of  their  ftrength  and  fize.  It  was  not  till 
late,  and  that  only  in  fome  places,  that  they  re- 
covered their  original  properties.  Without  doubt, 
it  was  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  air,  and  the 
foil,  which  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  their  tranf. 
plantation.  Sifch  is  the  law  of  climates,  which 
wills  every  people,  every  animal  and  vegetable 
fpecies,  to  grow  and  flourifh  in  its  native  foil. 
The  love  of  their  country  feems  an  ordinance  of 
nature  prefcribed  to  all  beings,  as  the  defire  of 
preferving  their  exiftence. 

Yet  there  are  certain  correfpondences  of  cli-  Europe™ 
mate,  which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  *«n  eouu 
againft  the  tranfplanting  of  animals  and  plants.  J^in 
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B  xvu;<K  When  the  Englifll  firft  landed  on  the  Nortk  Ame- 
rican continent,  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  thole 
defolate  regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  culti- 
vation of  a  fmall  quantity  of  maize,  a  plant  which 
refembles  a  reed.     Its  leaves,  which  are  large, 
and  very  long,  furround,  at  their  bafis,  the  ftcm, 
which  is  round  and  knotty  at  intervals.    It  is  ter- 
minated by  a  panicle  of  male  flowers.  .  Each  of 
the  bunches  which  compofe  it,  hath  two  flowers, 
covered  with   two  common  fcales;    and  each 
flower  hath  three  ftamina,  inclofed  between  two 
fcales  proper  to  them.     At  the  axilla  of  the  infe- 
rior leaves,  the  female  flowers  are  found,   dif- 
pofed  in  a  very  clofe  clufter,  upon  a  thick  and 
flefhy  axis,  concealed  under  feveral  coverings. 
The  piftil  of  thefe  flowers,  furrounded  with  fome 
fmall  fcales,  and  furmounted  with  a  long  ftyle, 
becomes  a  farinaceous  feed,  almoft  fpherical,  and 
half  funk  into  the  common  axis.     Its  maturity 
is  known  by  its  colour,  and  by  the  reparation  of 
the  covering,  through  which  the  blade  of  corn 
may  be  feen. 

This  fpecies  of  corn,  unknown  at  that  time 
in  Europe,  was  the  only  one  known  in  the  New 
World.  The  culture  of  it  was  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult. The  favages  contented  themfelves  with 
taking  off  the  turf,  making  a  few  holes  in  the 
ground  with  a  flick,  and  throwing  into  each  of 
them  a  fingle  grain,  which  produced  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred.  The  method  of 
preparing  it  for  food  was  not  more  complicated. 
They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden  or  ftonc  mortal;, 

and 
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and  madtf  it  into  a  pafte,  which  they  baked  under  book 
embers.     They  often  ate  it  toafted  merely  upon 
the  coals.  ^4. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  •  Ifljeaves  * 
are  ufeful  in  feeding  cattle;  a  circumftarifee  of 
great  moment  where  there  are  very  few  meadows. 
A  hungry,  light,  fandy  foil,  agrees  bed  with  this 
plant.  The  feed  may  be  frozen  in  the  fpring  two* 
or  three  times  without  impairing  the  harveft.  In 
fhort,  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  leaft  injured 
by  the  excefs  of  drought  or  moifture. 

These  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  Eng- 
liih  to  preferve  and  even  promote  it  in  their  fet- 
tlernents.  They  fold  it  to  the  fouthern  part  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  employed  it 
for  their  own  ufe.  They  did  not,  however,  ne- 
glfcdt  to  enrich  their  plantations  with  European 
grains,  all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  per- 
feftly  as  in  their  native  foil.  With  the  fuperfluity 
of  their  barvefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  clearing  of  their  foreffs,  the  colonifts  formed 
a  trade  with  all  the  wealth ie ft  and  mod  populous 
provinces  of  the  New  World. 

The  mother-country,  finding  that  her  northern 
colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with 
South  America,  and  fearing  that  they  would  foon 
become  her  rivals,  even  in  Europe,  at  all  the 
markets  for  fait  provifions  and  corn,  endeavoured 
to  divert  their  induftry  to  objects  that  might  be 
more  ufeful  to  her.  An  opportunity  foon  pre- 
fenced  itfelf.  . 

T« 
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B  xvni K      ^HE  ?rcate^  Part  °^  t*ie  Pltch  and  tar  the  Eng- 
«--v-Lj  liih  wanted  for  their  fleet,  ufed  to  be  furnifhed  by 

n^luhtth  Sweden.     In  1703,  that  ftate  was  fo  blind  to  its 

maw!*1'  '*trut  intcrcft,  as  to  lay  this  important  branch  of 

sa?Ai  ftorct.  commerce  under  the  reftri&ions  of  an  excluG ve 

charter.     The  firft  effeft  of  this  monopoly  was  a 

'     fodder^  and  confiderable  increafe  of  price.     Eng- 

.  land,  taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the 

Swedes,  encouraged  by  confiderable  premiums 

the  importation  of  all  forts  of  naval  (lores  which 

North  America  could  furni(h. 

These  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce 
the  eflfed  that  was  ex  petted  from  them.  A  bloody 
war,  raging  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  prevented  both  the  mother-country  and 
the  colonies  from  giving  to  this  beginning  revo- 
lution in  commerce,  the  attention  which  it  me- 
rited. The  northern  nations,  which  had  all  the 
fame  motives  of  inter  eft,  taking  this  ina&ion, 
which  was  only  occafioned  by  the  hurry  of  a  war, 
for  an  abfolute  proof  of  inability,  thought  they 
might  without  danger  lay  every  reftri&ive  claufe 
upon  the  exportation  of  marine  (lores,  that  could 
contribute  to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For 
this  purp&fe  they  entered  into  mutual  engage* 
merits  which  were  made  public  in  17 18,  a  time> 
when  all  the  maritime  powers  dill  felt  the  effects 
of  a  war  that  had  continued  fourteen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  at  fo  odious  a  conven- 
tion. She  difpatched  to  America  men  of  fufficient 
ability  to  convince  the  inhabitants  how  neceflary 
it  was  for  them  to  aflift  the  views  of  the  mother- 
country  s  and  of  fufficient  experience  to  direft 

1  •  their 
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their  firft  attempts  towards  great  obje&s,  without  9  o  o  k 
making  them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details,  t 
which  quickly  extinguifli  an  ardour  excited  with 
•difficulty.  In  a  very  fhort  time,  fuch  quantities 
of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards,  and  mafts,  were 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  tha* 
fhe  was  enabled  to  fupply  the  nations  around 
her. 

This  fuddfen  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment. The  chcapnefs  of  the  naval  (tores 
furnilhed  by  the  colonies,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
which  were  brought  from  the  Baltic,  gave  them 
an  advantage,  which  feemed  to  infure  a  con  ft  ant 
preference.  Upon  this  the  miniftry  concluded 
that  the  bounties,  might  be  withdrawn.  But  they 
had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference 
of  freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  their 
rivals.  A  total  ftop  enfued  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  and  made  them  fen  Able  of  their  error.  In 
1729,  they  revived  the  bounties;  which,  though 
they  were  not  laid  fb  high  as  formerly,  were  fuf* 
ficient  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  (tores  the 
greateft  fuperiority,  at  leaft  in  England,  over 
thofe  of  the  northern  nations. 

Thb  woods,  though  they  conftituted  one  of 
the' principal  riches  of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto 
been  overlooked  by  the  governors  of  the  mother- 
Country.  The  produce  of  them  had  long  been 
exported  by  the  Englilh  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  cjifferent  markets  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  was  bought  up  for  building  and  other  ufes.  As 
thefe  traders  did  not  take  in  return  merchandile 
fufficient  to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a 

practice 
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book  practice  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  even   the 
Dutch,  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the  produce  of 
the  moft  fertile  climates  of  Europe.   This  double 
trade  of  efcport^  and  carrying  the  merchandize  of 
other  nations,  had  confiderably  augmented  the  Bri- 
tifti  navigation.  The  parliament,  being  informed 
of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  immediately 
exempted  the  timber  of  the  colonies   from   all 
thofe  duties  of  importation  to  which   Ruffian, 
Swedilh,  and  Danilh  timber  are  fubjeft.     This 
firft  favour  was  followed  by  a  bounty,   which*  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  comprehended  every  fpe- 
cies  of  wood  in  general,  was  principally  calcu- 
lated for  thofe  which  are  employed  in  fhip-build- 
ing.     Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  the  New 
World  were  found  to  be  very  inferior  in  quality 
to  thofe*  of  the  Old  5    they  were,  however,  em- 
ployed preferably  to  the  latter  by  the  Englifh 
navy.    England  drew  its  yards  and  its  mails 
from  North  America,  and  was  likewifc  defirous 
of  getting  fails  and  rigging  from  thence. 

Thb  French  Proteftants,  who,  when  driven 
from  their  country  by  a  prince,  become  infefted 
with  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  carried  their  national  in-* 
duftry  into  all  the  countries  of  his  enemies,  and 
taught  England  the  value  of  flax  and  hemp,  two 
commodities  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  a  mari- 
time power.  Both  thefe  plants  were  cultivated 
with  fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  but  the 
manufaftures  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied 
with  them  from  Ruffia.  To  put  a  ftop  to  this 
foreign  importation,  it  was  propofed  to  grant  a 

bounty 
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bounty  to  North  America  of  13$  livrcs  *  for  B  ^2^* 
every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  This  was  doing  a  u  ^.^ 
great  deal ;  and  yet  fo  confiderable  an  encou- 
ragement had  no  great  fuccefs*  There  were  not 
many  lands  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  which 
were  good  enough  for  a  produ&ion  which  pro- 
fpers  only  upon  an  excellent  foil.  This  region 
abounds  more  in  iron,  that  metal  which  is  de- 
ftined  to  conquer  the  gold  and  filver  of.  the 
fouth. 

This  moft  ferviceable  of  metals,  fo  neceffary  to  The  inn  rf 
mankind,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans,  till  NoithA»e- 

.  '  net  hath 

the.  Europeans  taught  them  the  moft  fatal  ufe  of  been  con. 
it,  that  of  making  weapons.  The  Englilh  them-  ^ciu** 
felves  long  negledted  the  iron  mines,  which  na~  mX€lm 
ture  had  layifhed  on  the  continent  where  they 
were  fettled.  That  channel  of  wealth  had  been 
diverted  from  the  mother-country  by  being 
clogged  with  enormous  duties.  The  proprietors 
of  the  national  mines,  in  concert  with  thofeof  the 
coppice  woods,  which  are  ufed  in  the  working  of 
them,  had  procured  imports  to  be  laid  on  them 
that  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  By  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  pub- 
lic good  had  ftified  a  competition,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  int<?efts.  At  length  the 
government  took  the  firft  ftcp  towards  a  right 
conduct.  The  importation  of  American  iron  into 
the  port  of  London  was  granted  duty  free  *  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbidden  to  be  carried  to 
any  other  ports,  or  even  m6re  than  ten  miles  in- 

5  I    12  8. 
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1xvm  *  *****  ^k"  ^Im^cal  «ftriftion  continued  till 
1757*  '  At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the 
people  called  upon  the  parliament  to  repeal  an 
ordinance  fo  manifestly  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  king- 
dom a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  ex- 
dufivtly  to  the  capital.  ' 

Though  nothipgj  could  be  more  reafonable 
than  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppo- 
sition. Combinations  of  interefted  individuals 
were  formed,  to  rtprefent,  that  the  hundred  and 
nine  forges  worked  in  England,  not  reckoning 
thofe  of  Scotland,  produced  annually  eighteen 
thoufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great 
number  of  able  workmen ;  that  the  mines,  which 
were  inexhauftible,  would  have  fupplied  a  nrtuch 
greater  quantity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprehcn- 
fion  prevailed,  that  the  duties  on  American  iron 
would  be  taken  off  1  that  the  iron  works  carried 
on  irr  England  con  fumed  annually  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords  of  underwood, 
and  that  thofe  woods  furnilhed,  moreover,  bark 
for  the  tanneries,  and  materials  for  lb ip- build- 
ing; and  that  the  American  iron,  not  being 
proper  for  ft  eel,  for  making  (harp  inftroments, 
or  many  of  the  utenfils  of  navigation,  would  con- 
tribute very  little  to  leffen  the  importation  from 
abroad,  and  would  have  no  other  cffedt  than  that 
of  putting  a  ftop  to  the  forges  of  Great  Britain. 

These  groundlefs  reprefentations  had  no  weight 
with  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly,  that  unlefa 
the  price  of  the  original  materials  could  be  lef* 
fened,  the  nation  would  foon  lofe  the  numberlefs 

manufactures 
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rnanufa&ures  of  iron  and  fteel,  by  which  it  had  fo  B  °  °  K 
long  been  enriched;  and  there  was  no  time  to  be, 
loft  in  putting  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  other  nations 
were  making  in  thefc  works*  It  was  therefore  re- 
folved,  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from 
America  fhould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of 
England.  This  wife  refolution  was  accompanied 
with  an  a<5t  of  juftice.  The  proprietors  of  cop- 
apices  were,  by  a  ftarute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for- 
bidden to  clear  their  lands;  but  the  parliament 
took  off  this  prohibition,  and  left  them  at  liberty 
to  make  ufe  of  their  eftates  as  they  ftiotild  think 
proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britain 
ufed  to  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Ruffia,  ten  millions  of  livrcs  *  for  the  iron  flic 
purchafed  of  them.  This  tribute  is  greatly  lef- 
fencd,  and  will  ftill  decreafe.  The  ore  is  found 
in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and  is  fo  eafily  fe- 
paratcd  from  the  ground,  that  the  Englifh  did 
not  defpair  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnilh 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
every  country  in  the  world  with  which  they  had 
any  commercial  connexions. 

Perhaps  the  Englifli  might  be  too  fanguine  ia 
their  reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they  ex- 
pected from  fo  many  "articles  of  importance  to 
their  navy.  But  it  was  fufficient  for  them,  if  by 
the  affiftance  of  their  colonies  they  could  free 
themfelvcs  from  that  dependence  in  which  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe  had  hitherto  kept 

*  4l6,666l  131.  4<i. 
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BxVmK  t^cm*  *ith  n&r&  to  the  equipment  of  their 

i— yLi  fleets.    Nothing  appeared  to  them  more  capable 

of  checking  their  natui^l  ardour  for  the  empire 

of  the  fea,  which  alone  could  infure  to  them  the 

empire  of  the  New  World. 

Aftbr  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  ob- 
jeft,  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy,  fupe- 
Can  it  be     rior  to  that  of  every  other  nation;  England  has 
th!Twu!«      adopted  every  meafure  that  could  contribute  to 
*£f *»• wU1  ^er  cnj°yment°f  a  fpecies  of  conqueft  fhe  had 
North  Am«-  made  in  America,  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of 
her  arms  as  by  her  induftry.  In  proportion  as  the 
fettlements,   from  their  natural   tendency,    ad- 
vanced from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  frefh  projeds 
and  enterprifes,  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  of  the  climate,  fuggefted  themfelves.      To 
the  wood,  the  grains,  and  the  cattle,  which  had 
been  the  former  productions,  were  added  fuccef- 
fively,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  riches. 
The  Englifti,  who  had  no  wine  of  their  own 
growth  in  Europe,  refolved  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure that  alfo  from  the  New  Hemifphere. 

Upon  the  northern  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  vines, 
which  bear  gripes,  different  in  colour,  fize,  and 
quantity,  but  ail  of  a  Tour  and  difagreeable  fla- 
vour. It  was  fuppofed  that  good  management 
would  give  thefe  plants  that  perfection,  which 
unaflifted  nature  had  denied  them?  and  French 
vinedreffcrs  were  invited  into  a  country,  where- 
neither  public  nor  private  impofitions  took  away 
their  inclination  to  labour,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry.   The  repeated  experi- 
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mcnts  they  made,  both  with  American  and  Eu-  B  £vg  K 
ropean  plants,  were  all  equally  unfuccefsful. .  Thg 
juice  of  the  grape  was  190  watery,  too  weak,  and 
too  difficult  to  preferve.     The  country  was  too  . 
full  of  woods,  which  attract  and  confine  the  moift 
and  hot  vapours  $  the  feafons  were  too  unfettled, 
and  the  in  feds  too  numerous  near  the  forefts,  to 
fufFer  a  production  to  grow  up  and  profper,  of 
which  the  Englifh,  and  all  other  nations  who 
have  it  hot,  are  fo  ambitious.     The  time  will 
come,  perhaps,  when  this  country  will  furnifli  a 
liquor,  in  the  preparation  of  which  moft  parts  of 
the  globe  are  employed,   and  the  ufe  of  which 
many  other  parts  are  fo  much  attached  to:  but 
this  event  will  not  happen  for  feveral  centuries, 
and  after  feveral  repeated  experiments.      It  is  * 
moft  probable  that  the  harveft  of  the  vine  will 
be  preceded  by  that  of  filk  5 .  the  work  of  that, 
little  worm  which  clothes  mankind  with  the  leaves 
of  trees  digefted  in  its  entrails. 

A  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  was  an- 
nually exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  piir-. 
chafe  of  this  rich  produ&ion ;  it  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  obtain  it  from  Carolina;  which, 
from  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  mulberry  trees,  feemed  favourable 
to  the.  project.  Some  attempts'  made  by  the 
government  to  attratt  fome  S'witzers  into  the 
colony,  were  yet  more  fuccefsful  than  could  have 
been  expe&ed.  Yet  the  progrefs  of  this  branch 
of  trade  has  not  been  anfwerable  to  fo  praqnifing 
a  beginning.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the 
inhabitants*  who  buying  only  Negro  men,  from 

t)  d  a  whom 
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Bxvi?i  K  *kom  ^7  received  an  immediate  and  certain 
u^J  profit,  negle&ed  to  have  women,  who  with  their 
children  might  have  been  employed  in  bringing 
up  filk-worms,  an  occupation  fuitable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  that  fex>  and  to  the  tendered  age. 
.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  confidercd,  that  men, 
coming  from  another  hemifphere  into  a  rude  un- 
cultivated country,  would  apply  their  firft  care  to 
the  cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breeding  cattle, 
and  the  toils  of  immediate  neceffity.  This  is  the 
natural  and  conftant  proceeding  of  well-governed 
ftates.  From  agriculture,  which  is  the  fource  of 
population,  they  rire  to  the  arts  of  luxury ;  and 
the  arts  of  luxury  nourifh  commerce,  which  is 
,  the  child  of  induftry  and  parent  of  wealth.  In 
1769,  the  parliament  were  of  opinion  that  this 
period  was  at  length  arrived;  and  they  granted  t 
bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feveq  years  on  all  raw 
filks  imported  from  the  colonies;  a  bounty  of  20 
per  cent,  for  feven  ycirs  following,  and  for  fevea 
years  after  that  a  bounty  of  1 5  per  cent.  This 
encouragement  would  necefiarily  be  followed  by 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  and  of 
feveral  other  plants.  The  nation  thought,  that 
there  are  few  productions,  either  of  Europe  or 
Afia,  which  might  not  be  tranfplanted  and  culti- 
vated with  more  or  lefs  fuceefs  on  fome  of  the 
vaft  countries  of  North  America.  Men  only  were 
wanting;  and  no  proper  precautions  were  ne- 
glected toincreafe  their  number. 

withwiut        Thb  firft  pcrfons  who  landed  in  this  defert  and 
kimuf  men  fayagt?  region  wcrc  Englifhmen,  who  had  been 
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ptrfecuted  at  home  for  their  civil  and  religious  B3^,°  * 
opinions.  .v-  ■  »■    * 

tUcetof 


It  was  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  this  firft  emi-  Jf^Xmt- 

rica  were 
peopled. 


gration  would  be  attended  with  important  confe-  rica  were 


quences.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  fo 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  native  foil,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  civil  wars  or  revolutions  can  incline  thofc 
among  them,  who  have  any  property,  character, 
or  induftry,  to  a  change  of  climate  and  coun- 
try: for  which  reafon,  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
public  tranquillity  in  the  mother-country  was 
likely  to  put  an  infurmountable  bar  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  American  cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Engl ifh,  though  natu- 
rally a&ive,  ambitious,  and  enterpriOng,  were  ill- 
adapted  to  the  bufinefs  of  clearing  the  foil  of  the 
New  World.  Accuftomed  to  a  quiet  life,  cafe, 
and  many  conveniencies,  nothing  but  the  enthu* 
fiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could  lupport  them 
under  the  labours,  miferies,  wants,  and  calamines, 
infeparable  from  new  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  Eng- 
land might  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  dif-\ 
ficulties,  (he  ought  not  to  have  wifhed  to  do  it. 
Without  doubt,  the  founding  of  colonies,  render- 
ing them  flourifhing,  and  enriching  herfelf  with 
their  produ&ions,  was  an  advantageous  pro- 
fpedt  to  her;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be 
dearly  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  her  own  po- 
pulation. 

Happily  for  her,  the  intolerent'and  defpotic 
fpirit  that  prevailed  in  mod  countries  in  Europe, 
forced  numbcrlcfs  victims  to  take  refuge  in  an  un- 
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Bx°vi?i  K  cu'tIvat^d  traft,  which,  in  its  ftatc  of  defolation, 
Teemed  to  implore  that  afiiftance  for  itfelf  which  it 
offered  to  the  unfortunate.     Thefemen,  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in  eroding  the 
feas,  abandoned  all  the  hopes  of  return,  and  at- 
tached  themfelves  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at 
the  fame  time  afforded  them  an  afylum  and  an 
cafy  quiet  fubfiftencc.     Their  good  fortune  could 
not  remain  for  ever  unknown.     Multitudes,  par- 
ticularly from  Germany,  flocked  to  partake  of  it. 
One  of  the  advantages  which  the  emigrants  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  was  the  becoming  citizens 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Britifh  domi<* 
nions,  after  a  rcfidence  of  feven  years  in  any  of 
the  colonies. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deftroy- 
ing  and  exhaufting  population  in  Europe,  Eng~ 
lifh  America  was  beginning  to  be  filfed  with  three 
forts  of  inhabitants.  The  firft  clafs,  which  is  the 
rnoft  numerous,  confifts  of  freemen. 

The  Europeans,  who  over- run  and  defo» 
late  the  globe  for  thefe  three  centuries  paft,  have 
fcattered  colonies  in  mod  of  the  points  of  its 
circumference ;  and  their  race  hath  more  or  left 
degenerated  every  where.  The  Englifh  fettle- 
ments  of  North  America  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone a  fimilar  fate.  The  inhabitants  were  uni- 
verfally  thought  to  be  lefs  robuft  jn  labour,  left 
powerful  in  war,  and  lefs  adapted  to  the  arts, 
than  their  anceftors.  Becaufe  the  care  of  clear- 
ing the  lands,  of  purifying  the  air,  of  altering  the 
climate,  and  of  improving  nature,'  had  abfeprbed 
all  the  faculties  of  this  peoples  tranfplanted  und?r 

another 
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another  Iky,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  Bx°  ,£.* 
degenerated,  and  unable  to  elevate  their  minds 
to  any  complicated  fpeculations. 

In  order  to  difpel  this  fatal  prejudice,  it  be- 
came neceflary  that  a  Franklin  fhould  teach  the 
philofophers  of  our  continent  the  art  of  govern- 
ing the  thunder.  It  was  neceflary  that  the  pupils 
of  this  illuftrious  man  fhould  throw  a  ftriking 
light  upon  feveral  branches  of  the  natural  fciences. 
It  was  neceflary  that  eloquence  fhould  renew,  in 
that  part  of  the  New  World,  thofe  ftrong  and 
rapid  imprcfEons  which  it  had  made  in  the 
proudeft  republics  of  antiquity.  It  was  necef- 
lary that  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  rights  of 
nations,  fhould  be  firmly  eftablifhed  there,  in  ori- 
ginal writings,  which  will  be  the  delight  and  the 
confolation  of  the  moft  diftant  ages. 

Works  of  imagination,  and  of  tafte,  will  Jbon 
follow  thofe  of  reafoning  and  obfervation.  New 
England  will  foon  perhaps  be  able  to  quote  its 
Homer,  its  Theocritus,  and  its  Sophocles.  Nei- 
ther affiftance,  nor  matters,  nor  models,  are 
now  wanting.  Education  is  diffufed,  and  im- 
proves daily.  There  are,  in  proportion,  more 
perfons  well  brought  up,  and  they  have  more  lei- 
*  fure  for  profecuting  the  bent  of  their  genius,  than 
men  have  in  Europe,  where  the  education,  even 
of  youth,  is  often  contrary  to  the  progrefs  and  to 
the  unfolding  of  genius  and  of  reafon. 

By  a  lingular  contra  ft  with  the  Old  World,  in 
which  the  arcs  have  pafled  from  the  fouth  to- 
wards the  north,  we  (ball  find  that  in  the  New 
World,  the  north  will  ferve  to  enlighten  the 
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Bxvm,K  fc^em  parts.  Hitherto,  the  mind  as  well  as 
the '  body  hath  appeared  enervated  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  Men  in  thofe  parts,  endowed  with  viva- 
city and  early  penetration,  have  a  quick  concep- 
tion, but  they  do  not  perfevere  in  ftudy,  nor  do 
they  ufe  themfelves  to  long-continued  thought. 
Mod  of  them  have  a  great  facility  for  acquiring 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  -but  have  no  deciGve 
turn  for  any  particular  fciencc.  As  they  are  for- 
ward, and  come  to  maturity  before  us,  they  are 
far  from  pcrfe&ion,  and  we  are  aim  oft  as  near  to 
it  as  we  can  be.  The  glory  and  happinefs  of  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  their  difpo  fit  ions  muft  be 
the  work  of  Englifh  America.  But  it  is  necef- 
4ary  that  it  ihould  take  fteps  conformable  to  this 
noble  defign,  and  aim,  by  juftice  and  laudable 
means,  to  form  a  fet  of  people  fit  for  the  creation 
of  a  New  World.  This  is  what  hath  not  yet 
been  done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  colonifts-  was  formerly 
Tompofed  of  malefactors  which  the  mother-coun- 
try tranfported,  after  condemnation,  to  America, 
and  who  were  bound  to  a  fervitude  of  feven  or 
fourteen  years  to  the  planters  who  had  purchafed 
them  from  the  courts  of  juftice.  Thefe  corrupt 
men,  always  difpofed  to  commit  frelh  crimes,  have 
gt  length  been  uniyerfally  neglefted. 

They  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfbns, 
whom  the  impoflibility  of  fubfiftirig  in  Europe  has 
driven  into  the  New  World.  After  having  bought 
and  fold  the  Negro,  there  was  but  one  crime 
which  could  go  beyond  this ;  this  was,  to  fcltonc's 
countryman,  without  having  bought  hup >  and  to 
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find  fomc  pcrfon  who  would  buy  him  j  accord-  *  ^vm* 
ingly  this  has  been  done.  Having  embarked 
without  being  able  to  pay  for  their  paflagc,  thefe 
wretched  men  are  at  the  difpofal  of  their  captain, 
who  fells  them  to  whom  he  chufes.  This  fort  of 
flavery  is  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time ;  but  it  can 
never  exceed  eight  years.  If  among  thefe  emi- 
-grants  there  are  any  who  are  not  of  age,  their  fer- 
vitude  lafts  till  they  arrive  at  that  period,  which 
is  fixed  at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and  eighteen 
-for  the  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  are  contra&ed  for  have  a 
•right  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  their 
matter,  who  fets  what  price  he  chufes  on  his  con-* 
fent.    If  any  one  of  them  fhould  run  away,  and  be 
retaken,  he  is  to  ferve  a  week  for  each  day's  abfence, 
a  month  for  every  week,  and  fix  months  for  one. 
The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  proper  to  re- 
ceive again  one  who  has  deferted  from  his  fervicej 
may  fell  him  to  whom  he  chufes;  but  that  is  only 
for  the  term  of  the  firft  contract.     Befides,  this 
fervice  doth  not  carry  any  ignominy  with  it;  and 
the  purchafer  does  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to 
x  leffen  the  (lain  received  by  this  kind  of  fale  and 
purchafe.     At  the  end  of  his  fervitude,  the  con- 
tracted pcrfon  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  free  citi- 
zen.    With  his  freedom,  he  receives  from  the 
mafter  whom  he  has  ferved,  either  implements  for 
hufbandry,  or  utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juftice  this 
fpecies  of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  ftrangers  whp  go  over  to  America  un- 
ijer  thefe  conditions,  would  never  go  on  board  a 
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*xvi?r*  '^Pf  x*  ^cy  wcrc  not  invc'g'c^.  awaX*     Some 
artful  kidnappers  from  the  fens  of  Holland  fpread 

them fe Ives  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  the 
cantons  of  Germany,  which  are  the  bed  peopled 
or  the  leaft  happy.     There  they  fet  forth  jwith 
raptures,  the  delights  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
fortunes  eafily  acquired  in  that  country.     Simple 
men,   feduced    by  thefe   magnificent  promiies, 
blindly  follow  thefe  infamous  brokers,  engaged 
in  this  fcandalous  commerce,  who  deliver  them 
over  to  fa&ors   at   Amfterdam  or  Rotterdam. 
Thefe,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  companies  who  have 
undertaken  to  (lock  the  colonies  with  inhabitants, 
give  a  gratuity  to  the  men  employed   in    this 
fervice.     Whole  families  are  fold,  without  their 
knowledge,  to  mailers  at  a  diftance,  who  impofe 
the  harder  conditions  upon  them,  as  hunger  and 
neceffity  do  not  permit  the  fufferers  to  give  a  re- 
fufal.    America  acquires  its  fupplies  of  men  for 
huibandry,    as  princes    do    for    war,    by    the 
fame  artifices  5  but  with  a  lefs  honeft,  and  per- 
haps a  more  inhuman  defign;  for  who   knows 
the  number  of  thofe  who  die,  or  who  furvive 
their  expectations  ?   The  deception  is  perpetually 
carried  on  in  Europe,  by  carefully  fuppr effing  all 
correfpondence  with  America,  which  might  un- 
veil a  myftery  of  impofture  and  iniquity,  too  well 
difguifed  by  the  interested  principles  which  gave 
rife  to  it. 

But,  in  a  word,  there  would  not  be  fo  many 
dupes,  if  there  were  fewer  vi&ims.  It  is  the  op- 
preffion  of  government  which  makes  thefe  chime* 
rical  ideas  of  fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity 
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of  the  people.     Men,  unfortunate  in  their  private  B ^°  * 
affairs,  vagabonds,  or  contemptible  at  home,  have 
nothing  worfe  to  fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  andeafi- 
ly  purfue  the  profpeft  of  a  better  lot.    The  means 
made  ufe  of  to  retain  them  in  a  country  where 
chance  has  given  them  birth,  are  only  calculated 
to  excite  in  them  a  defire  to  quit  it.    It  is  vainly 
foppofed  that  they  are  to  be  confined  by  prohibi- 
tions, menaces,  and  punifhments :  thefe  do  but 
exafperate  them,  and  drive  them  to  defertion  by 
the  very  forbidding  of  it.     They  fhould  be  at- 
tached by  milder  means,  and  by  future  expecta- 
tions ;  whereas  they  are  imprifoned  and  bound : 
man,  born  free,  is  reftrained  from  attempting 
to  cxift  in  regions,  where  heaven  and  earth  offer 
him  an  afylum.     It  has  been  thought  better  to 
ftiflc  him  in  his  cradle,  than  to  let  him  feek  for 
his  fubfiftence  in  fome  favourable  climate.     It  is 
not  judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice 
of  his  burial-place— Tyrants  in   policy  I  thefe 
are  the  effedts  of  your  laws  !  People,  where  then 
are  your  rights? 

Is  it  then  become  necefiary  to  lay  open  to  the 
nations  the  fchemes  that  are  formed  again  ft  their 
liberty?  Muft  they  be  told,  that  by  a  confpiracy 
of  the  mod  odious  nature,  certain  powers  have 
lately  entered  into'an  agreement,  which  muft  de- 
prive even  defpair  itfclf  of  every  refource  ?  For 
thefe  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
have  been  fabricating,  in  the  fecret  reccfles  of  the 
cabinet,  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  which  the 
people  are  encompafled  on  every  fide.  At  every 
pegpeiation  frefh  links  were  added  to  the^hain  fo 
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Bxvm  K  artifictally  contrived.     Wars  tended  not  to  make 
dates  more  extenfive,  but  fubje&s  more  fubmif- 
five,  by  gradually  fubftituting  military  govern- 
ment to  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  laws 
and    morality.      The    ieveral    fovereigros    have 
ill  equally  ftrengthened  themfelves  in  their  ty- 
ranny  by    their   conquefts   or    by  their    lodes. 
When  they  were  vi&orious  they  reigned  by  tbeir 
armies;  when  humbled  by  defeat,  ihey  held  rhe 
command  by  the  mifery  of  their  pufiHanimous 
ftibjedts  j  if  they  were  either  competitors  or  ad- 
verfaries  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  entered 
into  league  or  alliance,  only  to   aggravate   the 
fervitude  of  their  people.     Whether  they  meant 
to  excite  war   or  to  prefcrve  peace,  tbey    were 
certain  of  turning  to  the  advantage  of  their  au- 
thority, either  the  aggrandifement  or  the  humii, 
liation  of  their  people.   If  they  ceded  a  province, 
they  exhaufted  every  other,  that  they  might  either 
recover  it,  or  indemnify  themfelves  for  the  lofe. 
If  they  acquired  a  new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they 
affefted  out  of  it  was  the  occafion  of  cruelty  and 
extortion  within.    They  borrowed  one  of  another, 
by  turns,  every  art  and  invention,  whether  of  peace 
or  of  war,  that  might  concur  fometimes  to  fo- 
ment natural  antipathy  and  rivalfhip,  fometimes 
to  obliterate  the  charadfcer  of  the  nations;  as  if 
there  had  been   a  tacit  agreement  among  the 
rulers  to  fubjelt  the  nations,  one  by  means  of 
another,    to   the   defpotifm  they  had  conftantly 
been  preparing  for  them.     Ye  people,  who  all 
groan  more  or  lefs  fee r eel y,  be  not  blinded  witfc 
refpeft  to  your  condition  i  thofc  who  never  en- 
tertained 
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tcrtained  any  affe&ion  for  you,  arc  come  now 
not  to  have  any  fear  for  you.  In  the  eitremity 
of  wretchednefs  one  (ingle  refource  remained  for 
you  ;  that  of  efcape  and  emigration.— Even  that 
has  been  (hut  againft  you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  re- 
ftore  to  one  another  deferters,  who,  for  the  moft 
part,  enliftcd  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have  a 
right  to  efcape ;  not  only  villains,  who,  in 
reality,  ought  not  to  find  a  refuge  any  where; 
but  indifferently  all  their  fubjefts,  whatever  may 
be  the  motive  that  obliged  them  to  quit  their 
country. 

Thus  all  ye  unhappy  labourers,  who  find  nei- 
ther fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  Own  countries, 
after  they  have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren 
'  by  the  9xa£tk>ns  of  finance  ;  thus  ye  die  where  yc 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  ;  ye  have  no  refuge 
but  in  the  grave.  All  ye  artifts  and  workmen  of 
every  fpecies,  harafied  byvmonopolies,  who  are 
refufed  the  right  of  working  at  your  own  free  dif- 
pofat,  unlefs  you  have  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling :  ye  who  art  kept  for  your  whole  life 
in  the  workfhop,  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  a 
privileged  faftor :  ye  whom  a  court-mourning 
ieaves  for  months  together  without  bread  or 
wages !  never  expedt  to  live  out  of  a  country 
where  foldiers  and  guards  keep  you  imprifoned; 
go,  wander  in  defpair,  and  die  of.  regret.  If  ye 
venture  to  complain,  your  cries  will  be  re-echoed 
and  loft  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon  j  if  ye  make 
your  efcape,  ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond 
mountains  and  rivers :  ye  will  be  fent  back,  or 
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book  given  up,    bound  hand  and  foot,   to  torture* 
and  to  that  eternal  reftraint,  to  which  you  have 
been  condemned  from  your  birth.    Do  you  like- 
wife,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a  free  fpirit* 
independent  of  prejudice  and  error,  who  dare  to 
think  and  talk  like  men,  do  you  erafe  from  your 
minds  every  idea  of  truth,  nature,  and  humanity! 
Applaud  every  encroachment  made  on  your  coun- 
try and  your  fellow-citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a 
profound  filence  in  the  receffes  of  obfeurity  and 
concealment.    All  ye  who  were  born  in  tboie 
barbarous  ftates,    where   the  condition  for  the 
mutual  reftoration  of  defer ters  has. been  entered 
into  by  the  feveral  princes,  and  fealed  by  a  trea- 
ty j  recoiled  the  infeription  Dante  has  engraven 
on  the  gate  of  his  infernal  region :  Vol  cb9  (titrate* 
lafciate  omai  cgni  fperanza:  Tou  who  enter  here, 
leave  behind  you  every  hope. 

What!  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining 
beyond  the  feas  ?  Will  not  England  open  her 
colonies  to  thofe  wretches  who  voluntarily  prefer 
her  dominion  to  the  infupportable  yoke  of  their 
own  country?  What  occafion  has  (he  for  that 
infamous   band  of  contra&ed  (laves,    ieduced 
and  debauched  by  the  (hameful  means  employed 
by  every  ftate  to  increafe  their  armies  ?    What 
need  has  (he  of  thofe  beings  ftill  more  miferable, 
.  of  whom  (he  compofes  another  clafs  of  her  inha- 
bitants ? 

Yes,  by  an  antiquity,  the  more  (hocking  as  it 
is  apparently  the  lefs  neceflary,  the  northern  pro- 
vinces have  had  recourfe  to  the  traffic  andflavcrjr 
of  the  Negroes*    It  will  not  be  difowned,  that 
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.  they  may  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  lefs  ill-  B  °-°  * 
treated,  and  lefs  overburthened  with  toil,  than  in 
the  iAands.  The  laws  proteft  them  more  effec- 
tually, and  they  feldom  become  the  vi&ims  of 
the  barbarity  or  caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But 
ftill,  what  muft  be  the  burthen  of  a  man's  life  who 
is  condemned  to  languifh  in  eternal  (lavery  ? 
Some  humane  feftaries,  Chriftians  who  look  for 
virtues  in  the  gofpel,  more  than  for  opinions, 
have  often  been '  defirous  of  reftoring  to  their 
(laves  that  liberty  for  which  they  cannot  receive 
any  adequate  compenfation ;  but  they  have  been 
a  long  time  withholden  by  a  law,  which  di- 
rected that  an  alignment  of  a  fufficiency  for 
fubfiftence  fljpuld  be  made  to  thofe  who  were  fee 
at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  they  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  convenient  cuftom  of  be- 
ing waited  on  by  (laves ;  by  the  fondnefs  they 
have  for' power,  which  they  attempt  to  juftify  by 
pretending  to  alleviate  their  fe/vitude ;  and  by 
the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that  the  flaves  ' 
do  not  complain  of  a  (late,  which  is  by  time 
changed  into  nature:  thefe  arethe  fophifms  of 
felf-love,  calculated  to  appeafe  the  clamours  of 
conference.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  not 
born  with  evil  difjpofitions,  or  prone  to  do  ill  by 
choice;  but  even  among  thofe  whom  nature 
fceras  to  have  formed  juft  and  good,  there  are 
but  few  who  poflefs  a  foul  fufficiently  difin- 
terefted,  courageous,  and  great,  to  do  any  good 
a&ion,  if  they  muft  facrifice  fome  advantage 
for  it. 

J  Bur 
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Bx   u  K      But  Hill  the  quakers  have  lately  fet  an  example 
w-vB-*f  which  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 
religion  and  humanity.     In  one  of  their  affcm- 
blies,  where  every  one  of  the  faithful,  who  con- 
ceives himfelf  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holf 
fpirit,  has  a  right  of  fpeaking  ;  one  of  the  bre- 
thren, who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpiredoo 
this  occafion,  arofe  and  faid :  "  How  long  then 
"  ihall  we  have  two  confciences,  two  meafures, 
"  two  fcalesl  one  in  our  own  favour,  one  for  [be 
"  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  equally  falfe  ?  hit 
"  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain  at  this  moment, 
"  that  the  parliament  of  England  wifhes  toen- 
"  {lave  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
"  fubjecls,  without  leaving  us  the  j-ights  of  ci- 
"  tizens ;  while  for  this  century  paft,  we  b«e 
"  been   calmly    acting  the  part  of  tyrants,  br 
"  keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavery  mu 
C(  who  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren  i  Wha 
"  have  thofe  unhappy  men  done  to  us,  whom 
"  nature  hath  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  for- 
"  midable,  whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after 
"  through  ftorms  and  wrecks,  and  brought  awaj 
"  from  themidftof  their  burning  fands,  or  from 
"  their  dark  forefts  inhabited  by  tygers  ?  Wh« 
"  crime  have  they  been  guilty  of,    that  tbej 
«  lhould  be  torn  from  a  country  which  fed  ibeu> 
"  without  toil,  and  that  they  lhould  be  triol- 
"  planted  by  us  to  a  land  where  they  perift  uw* 
"  the  labours  of  fervitude  ?  Father  of  Heaven, 
«  what  family  haft  thou  then  created,  in  v^ 
"  the  elder  born,  after  having  feizedon  the  j»o- 
"  pcrty  of  their  brethren,  are  fttll  refold  * 
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**  compel  them  with  ftripes,  to  manure  with  the  B  ^vm.* 
cc  blood  of  their  veins  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow 
fS  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have  been 
<c  robbed  ?  Deplorable  race,  whom  we  render 
brutes  to  tyrannize  over  them  5  in  whom  we 
extinguilh  every  power  of  the  foul,  to  load 
<f  their  limbs  and  their  bodies  with  burthens;  in 
te  whom  we  efface  the  image  of  God  and  the 
cc  (lamp  of  manhood.  A  race  mutilated  and 
cc  di (honoured  as  to  the  faculties  of  mind  and 
<f  body,  throughout  its  exiftence,  by  us  who  are 
cc  Chriftians  and  Engliflimen  !  Englilhmen,  ye 
cc  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  refpefted  on 
<c  the  feas,  would  ye  be  free  and  tyrants  at  the 
"  fame  inftant  ?  No,  brethren  !  it  is  time  we 
cc  (hould  be  confident  with  ourfelves.  Let  us  fct 
free  thofe  miferable  viftims  of  our  pride :  let 
us  j-eftore  the  Negroes  to  that  liberty  which 
man  (hould  never  take  from  man.  May  all 
Chriftian  focieties  be  induced,  by  our  example, 
to  repair  an  injuftice  authorifed  by  the  crimes 
and  plunders  of  two  centuries  !  May  men  too 
long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to  Heaven  their 
€€  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathed 
€(  in  tears  of  gratitude !  Alas !  thcfe  unhappy 
cc  mortals  have  hitherto  (lied  no  tears  but  thofe 
"  of  defpair !" 

This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  the 
fmall  number  of  (laves  who  belonged  to  the 
Quakers  were  fet  at  liberty.  If  the  fetters  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  were  not  broken  by  the 
other  colonifts  of  North  America,  yet  Pennfyl- 
vania,  New  Jerfey,  and  Virginia,  warmly  foli- 
Vol.  VII.  E  e  cited 
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BxVi?i1C  c*tc<*  ***  ^ls  ^n^amous  tn&c  of  men  fliould 
c*-v^  prohibited.     Every  colony  of  this  vaft  continent 
appeared  difpofed  to  follow  this  example;    but 
they  were  prevented  by  an  order  from  the  mo- 
ther-country to  its  delegates,    to  reje£t  every 
propofal  tending  to  this  humane  projeft.      This 
cruel  prohibition  would  not  have  been  furpriGng* 
if  it  had  come  from  thofe  countries  which  are  as 
deep  funk  in  barbarifm  by  the  (hackles  of  vice, 
as  they  have  formerly  been  by  thofe  of  ignorance* 
When  a  government,  both  facerdotal  and  mili- 
tary, has  brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions 
of  men,  under  its  yoke;  when  man,  become  an 
impoftor,    has  perfuaded  the  armed  multitude* 
that  he  holds  from  Heaven  the  right  of  oppreflT- 
ing  the  earth,  there  is  no  fhadow  of  liberty  lefc 
for  civilized  nations.     Why  fliould  they  not  take 
their  revenge  on  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 
But  I  fliail  never  comprehend  by  what  fatality 
that    legiflation,    which    is    the    mod    happily 
planned  of  any  that  hath  ever  ex i (led,  hath  been 
capable  of  preferring  the  inter  eft  of  a  few  of  its 
merchants,  to  the  didtates  of  nature,  of  reafon, 
and  of  virtue. 
To«h«tdc     Thb  population  of  North  America  confifts  of 
pulsion  of  four  hundred  thoufand  Negroes,  and  of  two  mil* 
ricThidT*"  lions  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  white  people* 
*"*■•        if  the  calculations  of  congrefs  be  not  exaggerated. 
The  number  of  citizens  doubles  every  fifteen  or 
fixteen  years,   in  fome  of  thofe  provinces,  and 
every  eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  others.     So  ra- 
pid an  increafe  mud:  have  two  fources  -,  the  firft 
is,  that  a  number  oflrifhmen/Jews,  Frenchmen, 

Switzers, 
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Switzers,  Palatines,  Moravians,  and  Sakzburgh-  B  °  °  K 
crs,  after  having  been  worn  out  with  the  po-  *  ■■  v  '■» 
litical  and  religious  troubles  they  had  ertp?- 
Yienced  in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearch  of  peace 
and  quietnefs  in  thefe  diftant  climates.  The  fe- 
cond  fource  of  that  amazing  increafe  arifes  frprri 
the  climate  itfelf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience 
has  (hewn  that  the  people  naturally  doubled  their 
"numbers  every  five-and-twenty  years.  The  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Franklin  will  make  thefe  truths 
evident. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  philo- 
fopher,  increafe  every  where  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  marriages ;  and  that  number  increafes 
as  the  means  of  fubfifting  a  family  are  rendered 
more  eafy.     In  a  country  where  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  abound,  more  people  marry  early.     In  a 
fociety,  whofe  profperity  is  a  mark  of  its  anti- 
quity, the  rich,  alarmed  at  the  ekpences  which 
female  luxury  brings  along  with  it,  engage  as 
late  as  poflible  in  a  (late,  which  is  difficult  to 
entef  into,  and  expenfive  to  maintain ;  and  the 
perfons  who  have  no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in 
a  celibacy  which  difturbs  the  married  ftate.    The 
matters  have  but  few  children,  the  fervants  have 
none  at  all j  and  the  artifans  are  afraid  of  having 
any.     This  circumftance  is  fo  evident,  efpccially 
in  great  towns,  that  the  population  in  them  is  not 
kept  up  to  its  ufual  ftandard,  and  that  we  con- 
ftantly  find  there  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than 
births.     Happily  for  us  this  decreafe  has  not  yet 
penetrated  into  the  country,  where  the  conftant 
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B  xv iii  *  Pra&icc  °£  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  towns, 
gives  a  little  more  fcope  for  population.  But 
the  lands  being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at 
the  higheft  rate,  thofe  who  cannot  acquire  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who  arc  in 
poffeffion  of  it.  Competition,  which  arifes  from 
the  multitude  of  workmen,  lowers  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  profit  takes  away  the 
defire  and  the  hope  of,  as  well  as  the  abilities  re- 
quifite  for,  increafe  by  marriage.  Sych  is  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance  of  a 
quite  contrary  nature.  Trafts  of  land,  wafte  and 
uncultivated,  are  either  given  away,  or  may  be 
obtained  for  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  a  man  of 
the  lead  turn  for  labour  is  furnifhed  in  a  fhort 
time  with  an  extent,  which,  while  it  is  fufficient  to 
rear  >a  numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  poste- 
rity for  a  confiderable  time.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  of  the  New  World,  marry  in  greater 
numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time  of  life,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  Where  one  hundred 
enter  into  the  married  ftate  in.Europe,  there  are 
two  hundred  in  America ;  and  if  we  reckon  four 
children  to  each  marriage  in  our  climates,  we 
fhould  allow,  at  leaft,  eight  in  the  New  Hemi- 
sphere. If  we  multiply  thefe  families  by  their 
produce,  it  will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two 
centuries  North  America  will  arrive  at  an  im- 
menfe  degree  of  population,  unlefs  its  natural 
progrefs  fhould  be  impeded  by  obftacks  which  it 
is  not  poffiblc  to  forefee. 

It 
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It  is  now  peopled  with  healthy  and  robuft  book 
men,  of  a  ftature  above  the  common  fize.'  Thefe  <  ■—,-«—> 
Creoles  come  to  their  full  growth  fooner  than  the  ™c\nau£gtt 
Europeans,  but  do  not  live  fo  long.     The  inha-  JJ^JJ^ 
bitants  are  fiipplied  with  great  plenty  of  every  ««• 
thing  requifite  for  food,  by  the  low  price  of  meat, 
filh,  grain,  game,  fruits,  cyder,  and  vegetables. 
Clothing  is  not  fo  eafily  procured,  that  being 
Hill  very  dear,  whether  it  be  brought  from  Eu- 
rope or  made  in  the  country.      Manners  are  in 
the  ftate  they^lhould  be  among  young  colonies, 
and  people  given  to  cultivation,  who  are  not  yet  ' 
poliftied  nor  corrupted  by  refiding  in  great  cities. 
Throughout  the  families  in  general,  there  reigns 
ceconomy,  neatnefs,  and  regularity.     Gallantry , 
and  gaming,  the  paffions  of  indolent  opulence, 
feldom  interrupt  that  happy  tranquillity.     The 
female  fex  are  ftill  what  they  fhould  be,  gentle, 
modeft,    companionate,    and   ufefulj'  they   are 
in  pofleflion  of  thofe  virtues  which  perpetuate 
the  empire  of  their  charms.     The  men  are  en- 
gaged in  their  firft  occupations,  the  care  and  im- 
provement of  their  plantations,   which  will  be 
the  fupport.of  their  pofterity.     One  general  fen- 
timent  of  benevolence  unites  every  family.     No- 
thing contributes  to  this  union  fo  much  as  a  cer- 
tain equality  of  ftation,    a  fecurity   that  arifes 
from  property,  hope,  and  a  general  facility  of  in- 
creafing  it ;  in  a  word,  nothing  contributes  to  it 
fo  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  which 
all  men  live,  with  refpeft  to  their  wants,  joined  to 
the  necelfity  of  focial  connexions  for  the  purpofes 
of  their  pleafures.     Inftead  of  luxury,    which 
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B  xvni K  ^Tin&s  m^cr7  in  m  tra^  inftcad  of  this  affli&ing 
and  £hocking  contraft,  an  univerfal  cafe,  wifely- 
dealt  out  in  the  original  diftribution  of  the  lands, 
has  by  the  influence  of  induftry  given  rife  in  every 
bread  to  the  mutual  defire  of  pleafing ;   a  defire, 
without  doubt,  more  fatisfa&ory  than  the  fecrec 
difpofition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  infe- 
parable  from  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  and 
condition.     Men  never  meet  without  fatisfa&ion, 
when  they  are  neither  in  that  ftate  of  mutual  dis- 
tance which  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way 
of  rivalfhip  which  borders  on  hatred.    They  come 
nearer  together  and  unite  in  focieties ;  in  fhort,  it 
is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  fuch  a  rural  life 
as  was  the  original  deftination  of  mankind,  bed 
fuited  to  the  health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies ; 
probably  they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  confident 
with  the  frailty  of  human  nature.     We  do  not, 
indeed,    find  there  thofe  graces,    thofe  talents, 
thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means  and  expence 
of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprings  of  the 
foul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours  of  melancholy 
which  fo  naturally  follow  the  difguft  arifingfrom 
fenfual  enjoyment;  but  there  are  the  pleafuresof 
domeftic  life,  the  mutual  attachments  of  parents 
and  children,  and  conjugal  love,  that  paffion  fo 
pure  and  fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tafte  it, 
and  defpifeall  other  gratifications.     This  is  the 
enchanting  profpedt  exhibited  throughout  North 
America,     It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida  and  Vir- 
ginia, even  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  that  men  are 
enabled  to  continue  to  love  during  their  whole 
life  what  was  the  objett  of  their  firft  affe&ion, 

that 
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that  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entirely  *  9V°  K 
Jofe  their  beauty.  « — w— L* 

If  there  be  any  circumftance  wanting  to  the 
happinefs  of  Britiih  America,  it  is  that  of  form- 
ing one  entire  nation.  Families  are  there  found 
ibmetimes  reunited,  fometimes  difperfed,  origi- 
nating from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Thefe  colonifts,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  dif- 
cernment  may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve, 
with  a  prejudice  not  to  be  worn  out,  their  mo- 
ther-tongue, the  partialities  and  the  cuftoms  of 
their  own  country.  Separate  fchools  and  churches 
hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the  hofpitable  peo- 
ple who  afforded  them  a  place  of  refuge.  Still 
more  eftranged  from  this  people  by  worfhip,  by 
manners,  and  probably  by  their  feelings,  they  har- 
bour feeds  of  diflenfion  that  may  one  day  prove 
the  ruin  and  total  overthrow  of  the  colonies. 
The  only  prefer  vat  ive  againft  this  difafter  depends 
entirely  on  the  condud  of  the  governments  they 
belong  to. 

By  governments  muft  not  be  underftood  thofe  £ttttt«  * 
ftrange  conftitutions  of  Europe,  which  are  an  ab-  mems  .0*. 
furd  mixture  of  facred  and  profane  laws.    Englifh  N^rtb  Ame* 
America  was  wife  or  happy  enough  not  to  admit ric** 
any  ecckfiaftical  power :    being  from  the'  begin- 
ning inhabited  by  Prefbyterians,  fhe  rejefted  with 
horror  every  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  of 
it.    All  affairs  which  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe  are  determined  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
are  here  brought  before  the  civil  magiftrate,  or  the 
national  aflcmblies.    The  attempts  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Englifh  church  to  eftablilh  their 
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B  xv^i*  hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abor- 
tive, notwithftanding  the  fupport  given  ^hem  by 
the  mother-country :  but  ftill  they  are  equally 
concerned  in  the  administration  as  well  as  thole  of 
other  fc<5ts.  None  but  Catholics  have  been  ex- 
cluded, on  accckint  of  their  refufing  thofe  oaths 
which  the  public  tranquillity  feemed  to  require. 
In  this  view  American  government  has  deferved 
the  greateft  commendation;  but  in  other  refpe&s 
it  is  not  fo  well  regulated. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  jind  principal  objeft,  re- 
fembles  the  education  of  children.  They  both 
tend  to  form  men,  and  fhould  be  in  feveral  re- 
Ipe&s  fimilar  to  each  other.  Savage  people,  firft 
united  in  fociety>  require,  as  much  as  children, 
to  be  lometimes  led  on  by  gentle  means,  and 
ibmetimes  reftrained  by  compulfion.  For  want 
of  experience,  which  alone  forms  our  reafon,  as 
thefe  favages  are  incapable  of  governing  them- 
fplves  in  the  feveral  changes  of  things  and  the  va- 
rious concerns  that  belong  to  a  rifing  fociety,  the 
government  that  conducts  them  fhould  itlelf  be 
enlightened,  and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years 
of  maturity.  Thus  it  is  that  barbarous  nations  arc 
naturally  fubjeft  to  the  oppreflive  yoke  of  def- 
potic  power,  till  in  the  advanced  ft  ate  of  fo- 
ciety their  interefts  teach  them  to  conned  them- 
felvcs. 

Civilized  nations,  like  young  meri,  more  or 
lefs  advanced,  not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
but  from  the  conduft  of  their  early  education,  as 
foon  as  they  become  f^nfibleof  their  own  ftrength 
and  right,  require  to  be  managed  and  even  at-* 

tended 
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tended  to  by  their  governors.  A  fon  well  edu-  BXy  °  K 
cated  (hould  engage  in  no  undertaking  without 
confulting  his  father :  a  prince,  on  the  contrary, 
ihould  make  no  regulations  without  confulting 
his  people:  further,  the  fon,  in  refolutions  where 
he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  frequently 
hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs;  in  all 
that  a  prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of  his  people 
is  concerned.  The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a 
nation  that  thinks  and  fpeaks,  is  thq  rule  of  the 
government:  and  the  prince  (hould  never  thwart 
that  opinion  without  public  reafons,  nor  oppofe 
it  without  having  firft  convinced  the  people  of 
their  error.  Government  is  to  model  all  its 
forms  according  to  public  opinion:  this,  it  is 
well  known,  varies  with  manners,  habits,  and 
information.  So  that  one  prince  may,  without 
finding  the  lead  refiftance,  do  an  aft  of  authority, 
not  to  be  revived  by  his  fucceflbr,  without  ex- 
citing the  public  indignation.  From  whence 
does  this  difference  arife  ?  The  firft  cannot  have 
thwarted  an  opinion  that  was  not  fprung  up  in 
his  rime,  but  the  latter  may  hav,e  openly  coun- 
teracted it  a  century  after.  The  firft,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,  may,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public,  have  taken  a  ftep,  the  violence 
of  which  he  may  have  fofcened  or  made  amends 
for  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  government;  the 
other  (hall,  perhaps,  have  increafed  the  public 
calamities  by  fuch  unjuft  afts  of  wilful  authority, 
as  may  perpetuate  its  firft  abufes.  Public  re- 
monftrance  is  generally  the  refult  of  opinion  $  and 
ths  general  opinion  is  the  rule  of  government ; 

and 
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1  xvm K  an(^  becaufc  t*lc  P*>Mk  opinion  governs  main 
kinda  kings,  for  this  reafon,  become  the  rolen 
of  men.  Governments  then,  as  well  as  opinions, 
ought  to  improve  and  advance  to  perfection .  But 
what  is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an  enlight- 
ened people  ?  It  is  the  permanent  intereft  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  fafcty  and  advantage  of  the  nation. 
This  intereft  is  modified  by  the  turn  of  events  and 
fituations ;  public  opinion  and  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment follow  thefe  feveral  modifications.  This 
is  the  fource  of  all  the  forms  of  government*  cfta- 
blifhed  by  the  Englilh,  who"  are  rational  and  free* 
throughout  North  America. 

The  government  of  Nova- Scotia,  of  one  of  die 
provinces  in  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jerfey,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgiaa 
is  ftyled  royal ;  becaufe  the  king  of  England  is 
there  inverted  with  the  fupreme  authority.  Re* 
prefentatives  of  the  people  form  a  houfe  of  com- 
mons, as  in  the  mother-country:  a  feleft  council, 
approved  by  the  king,  intended  to  fupport  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  reprefents  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  maintains  that  reprefentation  by  the 
fortune  and  rank  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  per- 
fons  in  the  country,  who  are  members  of  it.  A 
governor  convenes,  prorogues,  and  diffolves  their 
afiemblies  $  gives  or  refufes  aflent  to  their  deli- 
berations, which  receive  from  his  approbation  the 
force  of  law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they  are 
tranfmitted,  has  rejefted  them. 

Thb  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes 
place  in  the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
proprietary  government.    When  the  EngliJb  firft 

8  fettled 
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fettled  on  thofe  diftant  regions,  a  rapacious  and  B  °VI°  K 
aftivc  court-favourite  eafily  obtained  inf  thofe 
waftes,  which  were  as  large  as  kingdoms,  a  pro- 
perty and  authority  without  bounds.  A  bow  and 
a  few  {kins,  the  only  homage  exafted  by  tho 
crown,  purchafed  for  a  man  in  power  the  tight  of 
fo vereignty,  or  of  governing  at  pleafure  in  an  un- 
known country :  fuch  was  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At  pre- 
fent,  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania  are  the  only 
provinces  under  this  Angular  form  of  government, 
or  rather  this  Angular  foundation  of  fovereignty. 
Maryland,  indeed,  differs  from  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  only  by  receiving  its  governor  from 
the' family  of  Baltimore,  whofe  nomination  is 
to  be  approved  by  the  king.  In  Pennfylvania 
the  governor  named  by  the  proprietary  family, 
and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  is  not  fupported  by 
a  council,  which  gives  a  kind  of  fuperiority,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  agree  with  the  commons,  in 
whom  is  naturally  veiled  all  authority. 

A  third  form,  ftyled  by  the  Englifh  charter 
government,  feems  more  calculated  to  produce 
harmony  in  the  conftitution.  At  prefent  this  fub* 
fifts  only  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode-IQand  j  but 
rt  was  formerly  extended  to  all  the  provinces  in 
New  England.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  mere 
democracy.  The  inhabitants  of  themfelves  ele& 
and  depofe  all  their  officers,  and  make  whatever 
laws  they  think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  the  affent  of  the  king,  or  his  having  any 
right  to  annul  them. 

At 
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book  At  length  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  joined  to 
the  acquifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife  to  a  form 
of  legiflation  hitherto  unknown  throughout  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain.  Thofe  provinces  have 
been  put  or  left  under  the  yoke  of  military,  and 
confequently  abfolute  authority.  Without  any 
right  to  affemble  in  a  national  body,  they  receive 
immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every 
order  of  government. 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work 
of  the  mother-country.  We  do  not  find  in  it  the 
traces  of  a  reafonable,  uniform,  and  regular  legis- 
lation. It  is  chance,  climate,  the  prejudices  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies, 
that  have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  con- 
ftitutions.  It  is  not  the  province  of  men,  who 
are  caft  by  chance  upon  a  defert  coaft,  to  conffi- 
tute  legiflation. 

All  legiflation,  in  its  nature,  fhould  aim  at 
the  happinefs  of  Society.  The  means  by  which 
it  is  to  attain  this  great  end,  depend  entirely  on 
its  natural  qualities.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
(ky  and  the  foil,  are  the  firft  rule  for  the  legifla- 
tor.  His  refources  di&ate  to  him  his  duties.  In 
the  firft  inftance,  the  local  pofition  ftiould  be  con- 
sulted. A.  number  of  people  thrown  on  a  mari- 
time coft,  will  have  laws  more  or  lefs  relative  to 
agriculture  or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  the  feaor  land  may  have  on  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  to  people  that 
defert  coaft.  If  the  new  colony  be  led  by  the 
courfe  of  Some  large  river  far  within  land,  a  legis- 
lator 
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lator  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  B  £V£,K 
foil  'and  the  degree  of  its  fertility,  as  well  as  to 
the  connexions  the  colony  will  have  either  at 
home  or  abroad  by  the  traffic  of  commodities 
moft  conducive  to  its  profperity. 

But  the  wifdom  of  legiflation  will  chiefly  ap- 
pear in  the  diftribution  of  property.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral rule,  which  obtains  in  all  countries,  that  when 
a  colony  is  founded,  an  extent  of  land  be  given  to 
every  perfon  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
family  :  more  (hould  be  given  to  thofe  who  have 
abilities  to  make  the  necefiary  advances  towards 
improvement*  and  fome  fhould  be  referved  for 
pofterity,  or  for  additional  fettlers,  with  which  the 
colony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firft  obje&of  a  rifing  colony  is  fubfiftence 
and  population  :  the  next  is  the  profperity  likely 
to  flow  from  thefe  two  fources.  To  avoid  occa- 
sions of  war,  whether  offenfive  or  defenfive;  to 
turn  induftry  towards  thofe  objedls  which  are 
moft  advantageous;  not  to  form  connections 
around  them,  except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  and 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  (lability  which  the 
colony  acquires  by  the  numbers  of  its  inhabit- 
ants and  the  nature  of  its  refources;  to  intro- 
duce, above  all  things,  a  partial  and  local  fprit 
in  a  nation  which  is  going  to  be  eftabliflied,  a 
fpirit  of  union  within,  and  of  peace,  without;  to 
refer  every  inftitution  to  a  diftant  but  fixed  point; 
and  to  make  every  occafional  law  fubferrvient  to 
the  fettled  regulation  which  alone  is  to  effect  an 
increafe  of  numbers,  and  to  give  liability  to  the 

fettle- 
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B  xvm  '  ^ettlcment :   t^lc^c  circumftanccs  make  no  more 
than  a  (ketch  of  a  legi  flat  ion. 

The  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  formed  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate j  a  large  field  for  population  is 
at  firft  to  be  laid  open  by  facilitating  marriage, 
which  depends  upon  the  facility  of  procuring  fub- 
fiftence.  Sanftity  of  manners  fliould  beeftablifhed 
by  opinion.     In  a  barbarous  ifland,  which  is  to 
be  ftocked  with  children,  no  njore  would  be  ne- 
celTary  than  to  leave  the  principles  of  truth  to  un- 
fold themfelves  with  the  natural  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon.     By  proper  precautions  againft  thofe  idle 
fears  which  proceed  from  ignorance,  the  errors  of 
fuperftition  (hould  be  removed,  till  that  period 
when  the  warmth  of  the  natural  pafiions,  fortu- 
nately uniting  with  the  rational  powers,  diflipates 
every  phantom.    But  when  people  already  ad- 
vanced in  life  are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a  new  coun- 
try, the  ability  of  legiflation  confifts  in  removing 
every  injurious  opinion  or  habit  which  may  be 
cured  or  corrected.     If  we  wifli  that  thefe  fliould 
not  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  we  (hould  attend 
to  the  fecond  generation,  by  inftituting  a  general ' 
and  public  education  of  the  children.  A  prince  or 
legiflator  ihould  never  found  a  colony,  without 
previoufly  fending  thither  fomc  proper  perfons  for 
the  education  of  youth  j  that  is,  fome  governors 
rather  than  teachers :   for  it  is  of  lefs  moment  to 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard  them  from 
evil.     Good  education  is  ineffectual,  when  the 
people  are  already  corrupted.     The  feeds  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  fown  in  the  infant  ftate  of  a  ge* 

.    neration 
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titration  already  vitiated,  are  annihilated  in  the  *  ^§L* 
early  ftages  of  manhood  by  debauchery,  and  the 
contagion  of  fuch  vices  as  have  already  become 
habitual  in  fociety.  The  beft  educated  young 
men  cannot  come  into  the  world  without  making 
engagements  and  forming  connexions,  which 
will  wholly  influence  them  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  If  they  marry,  follow  any  pro- 
feffion  or  purfutt,  they  find  the  feeds  of  evil  and 
corruption  rooted  in  every  condition  j  a  conduft 
entirely  oppofite  to  their  principles ;  example  and 
difcourfe  which  difconcerts  and  combats  their  beft 
refolutions. 

But  in  a  riling  colony,  the  influence  of  the  firft 
generation  may  be  corre&ed  by  the  manners  of  the 
fucceeding  one.  The  minds  of  all  are  prepared 
for  virtue  by  labour.  The  neceffities  of  life  re- 
move all  vices  proceeding  from  want  of  employ* 
ment.  The  overflowing  of  its  population  hath  a 
natural  tendency  towards  the  mother- country, 
where  luxury  continually  invites  and  (educes  the 
rich  and  voluptuous  planter.  A  legislator,  who 
intends  to  refine  the  conftitution  and  manners  of 
a  colony,  will  meet  with  every  afiiftance  he  can 
require.  If  he  be  only  poffeffed  of  abilities  and 
virtue,  the  lands  and,  the  people  he  has  to  ma* 
nage,  will  fuggeft  to  his  mind  a  plan  of  fo- 
ciety, that  a  writer  can  only  mark  out  in  a  vague 
manner,  liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypo- 
thefes  that  are  varied  and  complicated  by  an  infi- 
nity of  circumftances  too  difficult  to  be  forefeen 
and  combined. 

But 
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B  xvui K      **UT  t'ie  c^e^  ^a^ls  °^  a  f°c'cty  ^or  cultivation 
or  commerce,  is  property.    It  is  the  feed  of  good 

and  evil,    natural  or  moral,  confequent  on  the 
focial  ftate.    Every  nation  feems  to  be  divided  in- 
to.two  irreconcilable  parties.     The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  men  of  property  and  the  hirelings  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  matters  and  flaves,  form  two  claftes  of 
citizens,  unfortunately,  in  oppofnion  to  one  ano- 
ther.    In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wifhed 
by  fophiftry  to  eftablifh  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
thefe  two  ftates.     The  rich  on  all  occafions  are 
difpofed  to  obtain  a  great  deal  from  the  poor  ac 
little  expence;  and  the  poor  are  ever  inclined  to 
fet  too  high  a  value  on  their  labour :    while  the 
rich  man  mutt  always  give  the  law  in  this  too  un- 
equal bargain.     Hence  arifes  the  fyftem  of  coun- 
terpoife  eftablilhed  in  fo  many  countries.     The 
people  have  not  wifhed  to  attack  property  which 
they  confidered  as  facred,  but  they  have  made  at- 
tempts to  fetter  it,  and  to  check  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  univerfal  power.     Thefe  counterpoifes 
have  almoft  always  been  ill-applied,  as  they  were 
but  a  feeble  remedy  againft  the  original  evil  in 
fociety.     It  is  then  to  the  repartition  of  lands 
that"  a  legiflator  will  turn  his  principal  attention. 
The  more  wifely  that  diftribution  fhall  be  ma- 
naged, the  more  fimple,  uniform,  and  exadfc  will 
be  thofe  laws  of  the  country  which  chiefly  conduce 
to  the  prefcrvation  of  property. 

The  Englilh  colonies  partake,  in  this  reipefl, 
of  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  confti- 
tution  of  the  mother-country.    As  its  prefent  go- 
vernment 
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vtrnment  is  but  a  reformation  of  that  feudal  fyf-  B  jjyji* 
tern  which  had  opprefled  all  Europe,  it  ftill  re- 
tains many  ufages,  which  being  originally  nothing 
more  than  abufes  of  fervitude,  arc  ftill  more  fen- 
libly  felt  by  their  contraft  with  the  liberty  whip h 
the  people  have  recovered.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  found  neceflary  to  join  the  laws  which  left 
many  rights  to  the  nobility,  to  thofe  which  mo- 
dify, leffen,  abrogate,  or  foften  the  feudal  rights* 
Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  original 
law;  fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one  funda- 
mental 3  fo  many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  old.  Hence  it  is  agreed,  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  world  a  code  fo  diffufe,  fo  perplexed, 
as  that  of  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain.  The 
wifeft  men  of  that  enlightened  nation  have  often 
exclaimed  againft  this  diforder.  They  have  either 
not  been  heard,  or  the  changes  which  have  been 
produced  by  their  remonftrances  have  only  ferved 
to  increafe  the  confufion. 

By  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance,  the 
colonies  have  blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and 
ill-digefted  code,  the  burden  of  which  opprefled 
their  anceftors  :  they  have  added  to  that  obfeure 
heap  of  materials  by  every  new  law  that  the  times, 
manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From  this 
mixture  has  refulted  a  chaos  the  mod  difficult  to 
put  in  order  1  a  colledtion  of  contradictions  that 
requires  much  pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately 
there  fprang  up  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers,  to 
prey  upon  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe  new 
fettled  climates.  The  fortune  and  influence  they 
hare  acquired  in  a  ihort  time,  have  brought  into 
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B  xv?\\K  fabjc&ion  *°  t'icir  rapacioufoefs  the  valuable  claft 
u»  ^  -  ■*  of  citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in 
all  the  arts  and  labours  moft  indifpenfably  necef. 
fary  for  every  fociety,  but  almoft  Angularly  effen- 
tial  to  a  rifing  community.     To  the  fevere  evil  06 
chicane,  which  has  fixed  itfelf  on  the  branches,  in 
order  to  feize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  that  of 
finance,  which  deftroys  the  heart  and  the  root  of 
the  tree. 
The  coin         In  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore 
been  c".    the  fame  value  as  in  the  mother-country.     The 
Enjufl/c^  fcarcity  of  it  foon  occafioned  a  rife  of  one-third. 
KotSa-    That  inconvenience  was  not  remedied  by   the 
nerica.       abundance  of  fpecie  which  came  from  the  Spaniih 
colonies;  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  tranfmit  that 
into  England  in  order  to  pay  for  the  merchandife 
wanted  from  thence.     This  was  a  gulph  that  ab- 
forbed  the  circulation  in  the  colonies*     It  was, 
however,  neceffary  to  eftablilh  a  mode  of  ex- 
change;  and  every  province,  except  Virginia, 
fought  for  it  in  the  creation  of  a  paper  currency* 
The  general  government  made  at  firft  but  a 
moderate  ufe  of  this  expedient ;  but  the  difputes 
with  the  favages  increafing,  as  well  as  the  wars 
againft   Canada,   occafioned  men  of  an   enter* 
prifing  fpirit  to  form  complicated  and  extenftve 
proJ£<3:s;  and  the  management  of  *be  public  trca- 
fury,  was  intruded  to  rapacious  or  unlkilful  hands* 
This  refource  was   then   more  freely  employed 
than  was  proper.     In  vain  were  taxes  levied  at 
firft,  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  -  of  the  paper* 
and  to  take  up  the  paper  itfelf  at  a  ftipulated  pe- 
riod.   New  debts  werecontra&ed  to  fatisfy  firefl* 

wants, 
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'wants,  and  engagements  were  generally  carried  B  xvm.K  I 

beyond  all  excels.  In  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  *— %f—^ 
paper  currency  of  the  ftate  preferved  unremit- 
tingly its  entire  value.  The  credit  of  it  was 
ihaken  in  two  or  three  other  colonics,  though 
it  was  not  entirely  loft.  But  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas,  and  in  the  four  provinces  which  conftitute 
what  is  commonly  called  New  England,  it  fell 
into  fuch  difcredit  from  the  multiplicity  of  it, 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  circulated  at  any  rate. 
MalTachufet's  Bay,  which  had  conquered  Cape 
Breton  from  the  French,  received  from  the  mo- 
ther-country  4,050,000  livres  *  of  indemnifica- 
tion. With  this  fum  they  paid  off  twelve  times 
the  value  in  their  paper,  and  thofe  who  received 
the  money  thought  they  had  made  a  very  good 
bargain.  The  parliament,  aware  of  this  mifchie£ 
made  fome  attempts  to  remedy  it;  but  their 
meafures  were  only  very  imperfedUy  fuccefsful.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a  more  effedual  ftep,  , 

than  any  of  thofe  which  had  been  invented  by  either 
a  good  or  bad  policy,  to  have  broken  the  fetters 
with  which  the  internal  induftry,  and  the  exter- 
nal commerce,  of  fo  many  great  fettlements  were 
fhackled. 

The  firft  colonifts  who  peopled  North  Ame-  a^iatiom 
rica  applied  themfeives  folely  to  agriculrure.  They  theWinteraai 
foon  perceived  that  their  exports  did  not  enable  IhlwtwiTd 
them  to  buy  what  they  wanted,  and  thpy  there-  NonhAme- 
fore  found  themfeives  in  a  manner  compelled  to  r"1?* 

been  fab- 
let  up  fome  rude  manufactures.    The  interefts  of  ]*&«*« 
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BxvhiK  ^c  mother- country  feemed  to  be  affeCted  by  this 
innovation  jv  which  was  made  a  matter  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  and  difcuffed  with  all  the  at- 
tention it  deferved.      There    were    men     bold 
enough  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  colonifts.  They 
urged,  that  as  the  bufinefs  of  tillage  did  not  em- 
ploy men  all  the  year,   it  was  tyranny  to  oblige 
them  to  wafte  in  idlenefs  the  time  which  the  land 
tlid  not  require :   that  as  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture and  hunting  did  not  furnifh  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  wants,  the  preventing  them  from 
providing  againft  them  by  a  new  fpecies  of  in- 
duftry,  was  in  faCt  reducing  them  to  the  greateft 
diftrefs :  in  a  word,  that  the  prohibition  of  ma- 
nufactures only  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  all 
provifions  in  a  rifing  ftate,  to  leflen,  or,  perhaps, 
flop  the  fale  of  them,  and  to  deter  fuch  perfbns 
as  might  intend  to  fettle  in  it. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  be 
controverted :  they  were  complied  with  after  great 
debates.  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  manu- 
facture their  own  clothes  themfelves,  but  with 
fuch  reftriCtions  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice 
regretted,  what  an  appearance  of  juftice  could  not 
but  allow.  All  communication  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  on  this  account  was  feverely 
prohibited.  They  were  forbidden,  under  the 
heavieft  penalties,  to  traffic  with  each  other  for 
wool  of  any  fort,  raw  or  manufactured.  How- 
ever, fome  manufacturers  of  hats  ventured  to 
break  through  thefe  reftriCtions.  To  put  a  flop 
to  what  was  termed  a  heinous  diforderly  prac- 
tice, the  parliament  had  recourfe   to  the  mean 

and 
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and  cruel  expedient  of  law.    A  workman  was  not B  xvm* 
at  liberty  to  fet  up  for  himfelf  till  after  feven 
years  apprenticefhip ;  a  mafter  was  not  allowed 
to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  nor 
to  employ  any  flave  in  his  work-fhop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  men's 
hands  the  inftruments  of  their  own  independence, 
were  laid  under  reftri&ions  ft  ill  more  fevere.  It 
was  not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or  rough 
pieces,  any  where  but  to  the  mother-country. 
Without  being  provided  with  crucibles  to  melt  it 
or  machines  to  bend  it,  without  hammers  or  an- 
vils to  falhion  it,  they  had  ftill  lefs  liberty  of  con- 
verting it  into  fteel. 

.  Importation  was  fubjedted  to  ftill  further /e- 
ftraints.  All  foreign  veffels,  unlefs  in  evident  dif- 
trefs  or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or 
filver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
North  America.  Even  .Englifh  veffels  were  not 
admitted  there,  unlefs  they  came  immediately 
from  fome  port  of  the  country.  The  (hips  of  the 
colonies  going  to  Europe,  were  to  bring  back 
no  merchandife  but  from  the  mother-country. 
Every  thing  was  included  in  this  profcription,  ex- 
cept wine  from  the  Madeiras,  the  Azores,  and 
the  Canaries,  and  fait  for  the  fisheries, 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate 
in  England:  but  important  r?afons  determined 
the  government  to  relax  and  abate  this  extreme 
feverity.  The  colonifts  were  allowed  to  carry 
dire&ly  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  grain,  meal, 
rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  fait  fifh,  planks,  and  tim- 
ber,.   All  other  productions  were  referved  for 
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3°^*  the  mother-country.  Even  Ireland,  which  af- 
forded an  advantageous  mart  for  corn,  flax,  and 
pipe-ftaves,  has  been  fhut  again  ft  them  by  an  a& 
of  parliament. 

The  parliament,  which  reprefents  the  nation* 
affumed  the  right  of  dire&ing  commerce  in  its 
whole  extent  throughout  theBritifti  dominions.  Ic 
is  by  this  authority  it  pretends  to  regulate  the 
connexions  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies,  to  maintain  a  communication,  an  ad  van- 
tageous  reciprocal  re-a&iqn  between  the  fcattered 
parts  of  an  immenfe  empire.  There  fhould,  in 
&&,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  de- 
termine finally  upon  the  concerns  th*t  may  be 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  good  of  the 
wh6le  fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body 
that  can  affiime  fuch  an  important  power.  "  But  it 
ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  every 
member  of  fociety.  This  is  an  inviolable  maxirn, 
efpecially  in  a  date  where  all  the  powers  are 
formed  and  directed  for  the  prefervation  of  na- 
tional liberty. 

That  principle  of  impartiality  was  unattended 
to,  which  alone  can  maintain  an  equal  ftate  of  ia- 
dependence  among  the  feveral  members  of  a  fr^f 
government  j  when  the  colonics  were  obliged  to 
vent  in  the  mother-country  all  their  productions, 
even  thofe  which  werp  riot  for  their  own  con- 
fumption  j  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  frond 
the  mother-country  all  kinds  of  merchandife, 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations. 
This  imperious  and  ufelefs  reftraint,  loading  the 
fales  and  purchafes  of  the  Americans  with  unne- 
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cetfary  and  ruinous  charges,  has  neceflarily  lef-  B  ^o  * 
fcncd  their  induftry,  and  confequently  diminifhed 
their  profits ;  and  it  has  been  only  for  the  purpofc 
of  enriching  a  few  merchants,  or  fome  faftors  at 
home,  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  colonies 
have  thus  been  facrificed.  AH  they  owed  to 
England  for  the  prote&ion  they  received  from 
her,  was  only  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  import- 
ation of  all  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  (he  thou  Id 
confume ;  and  a  preference  in  the  purcbafe  and  in 
the  exportation  of  all  fuch  merchandife  as  came 
from  her  hands :  fo  far  all  fubmiflion  was  a  return 
of  gratitude :  beyond  it  all  obligation  was  vio- 
lence. 

Thus  it  is  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  con- 
traband trade.  Tranfgreffion  is  the  firft  effeft 
produced  by  unreafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  it 
frequently  been  repeated  to  the  colonies,  that 
frnuggling  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  in* 
tereft  of  their  fettlements,  to  all  reafon  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  exprefs  intentions  of  law.  In 
vain  has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public 
writings,  that  the  fubjeft  who  pays  duty  is  op* 
prefied  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it ;  and  that  the 
fraudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  difap- 
pointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain  have 
precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
frauds*  and  frclh  penalties  inflifted  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  them.  Tkt  voice  of  intereft,  reafon, 
and  equity,  has  prevailed  over  all  the  numberlefs 
clamours  and  various  attempts  of  finance*  Fo- 
reign importations  fmuggled  into  North  Ame- 
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B  xv?n K  r*ca>  amount  to  one-third  of  thofc  which  pay 
u.-v  Lj  duty. 

An   indefinite  liberty,    or  merely  reftrained 
within  proper  limits,  would  have  put  a  ftop  to 
the  prohibited  engagements  of  which  fb  much 
complaint  had  been  made.     Then  the  colonies 
would  have  arrived  to  a  ftate  of  affluence,  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  di (charge  a  load  of 
,    debt  due  to  the  mother-country,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty>orone  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  livres*.  They  would  then  have  drawn 
from  thence  annually  goods  to  the  amount  of  forty- 
five  millionsof  livresf,  the  fum  to  which  their  wants 
had  been  raifed  in  the  molt  fuccefsful  periods. 
But  inftead  of  having  their  deftiny  alleviated, 
as  they  were  incefiantly  demanding,  thefe  great 
fettlements  faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  tax. 
Diftreflcd         Enoland  had  juft  emerged  from  a  long  and 
Engird  in  bloody  war,  during  which  her  fleets  had  been 
17  *         victorious  in  all  the  Teas,  and  her  conquefts  had 
enlarged  her  dominions,  already  too  extenfive, 
with  sin  immenfe  acquifition  of  territory  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.     This  fplendour  might 
perhaps  externally  dazzle  the  nations;  but  the 
country  was  continually  obliged  to  lament  its  ac- 
quifitions  and  its  triumphs.     Oppreflcd  with  a 
load  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  3,330,000,000  of 
livres  J,  that  coft  her  an  intereft  of  111,577,490 
livres  ||  a  year  $  fhe  was  Tcarce  able  to  fupport 
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the  neccffary  expences  of  the  ftate,  with  a  reve-  BS  °  K 
nue  of  130,006,000  of  livres  * ;  and  that  revenue 
was  fo  far  from  increafing,  that  it  was  not  even 
certain  it  would  continue. 

The  lands  were  charged  with  a  heavier  tax 
than  had  ever  been  impofed  in  time  of  peace!.  New 
duties  were  laid  on  houfes  and  windows  i  and  the 
controul  of  the  adts  was  oppreffive  on  all  kinds  of 
property.  Wine,  plate,  cards,  dice,  and  every 
thing  jwhich  was  confidered  as  an  objedt  of  luxury 
or  amufcment,  paid  more  than  it  could  have 
been  thought  poflible.  To  cqmpenfate  for  the 
facrifice  which  had  been  made  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  citizen's,  by  prohibiting  fpirituous  li- 
quors, duties  were  laid  on  the  ordinary  drink  of 
the  common  people,  on  malt,  cyder,  and  beer. 
The  ports  difpatched  nothing  for  foreign  king- 
doms, and  received  nothing  from  them,  but  what 
was  loaded  with  duties,  both  of  export  and  im- 
port. Materials  and  workmanfhip  had  fo  prodi- 
gioufly  rifen  in  price  in  Great  Britain,  that  her 
merchants  were  fupplanted  even  in  the  countries 
where  they  had  not  till  then  met  with  any  com- 
petitors. The  commercial  profits  of  England 
with  every  part  of  the  world,  did  not  amouht  an- 
nually to  more  than  56,000,000  livres f ;  but  of 
this  balance  35,000,000  livres  J  were  to  be  de- 
duced, to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  fums  which  fo- 
reigners had  placed  in  the  public  funds. 

The  fprings  of  the  ftate  were  all  drained.  The 
mufclcs  of  the  body  politic  being  in  a  ftate  of  ex- 
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b  o  o  k  treroe  tenfion,  were  in  fome  meafure  thrown  out 
u*-y-'-f  of  their  place.  The  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  The 
people  Ihould  have  been  allowed  time  to  recover. 
They  could  not  be  eafed  by  a  diminution  of  ex- 
pences  $  for  thofe  made  by  government  were  oe« 
ceffary,  either  for  the  purpofc  of  improving  the 
conquefts,   purchafed  at  the  price  of  fo  much 
blood  and  treafure,  or  to  reftrain  the  refentment 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  irritated  by  the  humi- 
liations of  the  late  war  and  the  facrificcs  of  the 
late  peace.  As  other  means  did  not  occur,  which 
might  fecure  the  prefent  as  well  as  future  pro* 
fperity  of  the  nation,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
call  in  the  colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  mother- 
country,     Thefe  views  were  prudent  and  juft. 
intUnj  XH*  members  of  a  confederate  body  muft  all 

"ionic!  to  of  them  contribute  to  its  defence  and  its  fplen- 
dour,  in  proportion  to  their  refpe&ive  abilities  * 
as  it  is  only  by  public  ftrength  that  each  clafa  is 
enabled  to  preferve  the  entire  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  its  poffeffions.  The  poor  are  certainly 
lefs  interefted  in  this  than  the  wealthy ;  but  yet 
their  tranquillity  is  concerned  in  it,  in  the  firft 
place,  and  in  the  fecond  place,  the  national 
riches,  which  they  are  called  upon  to  (hare  by 
their  induftry.  There  can  be  no  fecial  prin- 
ciple more  evident,  and  yet  the  infringement  of 
it  is  the  mod  ordinary  of  all  political  faults. 
From  whence  can  arife  this  perpetual  contradic- 
tion between  the  convi&ion  and  the  conduct  of 
government  ? 

It  arifes  from  the  fault  of  the  legi dative  power, 
^exaggerating  the  me^ns  for  maintaining  the  pub- 

Us 
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He  ftrength,  and  in  employing  for  its  own  caprice?  B  ™fK 
part  of  the  funds  deftined  for  this  purpofe.  The 
wealth  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  poor,  taken  from  them  in  the 
country  places  ?nd  in  the  tpwns  in  the  name  of  the 
ftate,  and  proftituted  in  the  courts  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  intereft  and  y^e,  are  employed  to  in- 
creafe  the  pomp  of  a  number  of  men,  who  flat- 
ter, deteft,  and  corrupt  their  matter  j  or  p*f$  into 
fiiill  bafer  hands  than  thefe,  to  pay  for  the  fcandaj 
and  (ham?  qf  his  pleafures.  Thefe  treafurcs  ar$ 
lavifhed  for  a  parade  of  grandeur,  the  vain  deco- 
ration of  thofe  who  can  have  no  real  grandeur; 
and  for  feftivals,  the  refource  of  idlenefs,  unable 
to  exert  itfelf,  in  the  midft  of  the  cares  and  la- 
hours  nfhich  the  government  of  an  ?ropir$  wpqld 
require.  A  pprtion  of  thenr\,  it  is  true,  is.  given 
.to  the  public  want*;  but  thefe,  from  incapacity 
or  inattention,  are  applied  without  judgment  a* 
without  opepuomy.  Authority  deceived,  and  di(- 
daining  evc$  to  endeavour  to,  be  otherwife,  ad- 
mits pf  an  unjuft  diftributiqn  pf  the  tax,  and  of 
a  mode  of  cqUe&ing  it,  which^  i,s  itfelf  an  addi-? 
tipnal  9ppref)Soi|i.  Then  every  patriotic  fenti? 
ment  becomes  exti,n£h  A  war  is  excited  bet^n 
the  princf  ajid  his  fubje&s.  Tbpjfe  who  leyy  the 
revenues  of  the  ftate,  4pp<?ar  nptfang  hut  th* 
enemies  of  the  ^izen.  He  defcn^  his  fortune 
ftom  the  impoitt,  as  he  ^oulfl  defend  \t  fropc*  in- 
croachment.  Every  thing  which  cupning  can 
take  from  power,  appears  a  lawful;  gain ;  and  the 
fubjefts,  corrupted  by  the  government,  ipake  ufq. 
pf  repfifals  ag^inft  %  mailer  ytho  plunder*,  them. 

They 
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book  They  do  not  perceive  that,  in  this  unequal  con- 
flict, they  are  themfelves  both  dupes  and  viftims. 
The.infatiable  and  eager  treafury,  lefs  fatisfied 
with  what  is  given  to  them  than  irritated  for  what  is 
refufed,  perfecutes  every  individual  delinquent  by 
a  variety  of  means.  They  join  aftivity  to  intereft; 
and  vexations  are  multiplied.  They  go  under 
the  denomination  of  punifhment  and  juftice;  and 
the  monfter,  who  reduces  to  poverty  all  thofe 
whom  he  profecutes,  returns  thanks  to  Hea- 
ven for  the  number  of  culprits  whom  he  punifhes* 
and  for  the  multiplicity  of  offences  by  which  he 
enriches  himfelf.  Happy  is  the  fovereign  who, 
to  prevent  fo  many  abufes,  would  not  difdain  to 
give  his  people  an  exalt  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  fums  he  had  required  of  them 
were  employed.  But  this  fovereign  hath  not  yet 
appeared  i  nor  indeed  will  he  ever  appear.  NeV 
vcrthelefs,  the  debt  due  by  the  protected  perfon 
to  the  ftate  which  protects  him,  is  equally  necef- 
fary  and  facred ;  and  has  been  acknowledged  by 
all  people.  The  Englilh  colonies  of  North  Ame- 
rica had  not  difavowed  this  obligation ;  and  the 
Britilh  miniftry  had  never  applied  to  them  witlw 
out  obtaining  the  afllftance  they  folicited. 

But  thefe  were  gifts  and  not  taxes,  fince  the 
grant  was  preceded  by  free  and  public  delibera- 
tions in  the  affemblics  of  each  fettlemcnt.  '  The 
mother-country  had  been  engaged  in  expenfive . 
and  cruel  wars.  Tumultuous  and  enterprifing 
parliaments  had  difturbed  its  tranquillity.  It 
had  a  fet  of  bold  and  corrupt  minifters,  un- 
fortunately inclined  to  raife  the  authority  of  the 

throne 
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throne  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  powers  and  all  the  B  xvni^ 
rights  of  the  people.     Revolutions  had  fucceeded 
each  other,  while  the  idea  had  never  fuggefted 
itfelf,  of  attacking  a  cuftom,  confirmed  by  two 
centuries  of  fortunate  experience. 

The  provinces  of  the  New  World  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  confider  as  a  right  this  mode  of  furnifli- 
ing  their  contingent  in  men  and  money.  Whe- 
ther this  claim  had  been  doubtful  or  erroneous, 
prudence  would  have  required  that  it  fhould  not 
have  been  too  openly  attacked.  The  art  of  main- 
taining authority  is  a  delicate  one,  which  re- 
quires more  circumfpedtion  -  than  is  generally 
thought.  Thofe  who  govern,  are  perhaps  too 
much  accuftomed  to  defpife  men.  They  con- 
fider them  as  flaves,  bowed  down  by  nature, 
whereas  .they  are  only  fo  by  habit.  If  they  be 
opprefled  with  a  frefh  weight,  take  care  left  they 
lhould  rife  up  again  with  fury.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  lever  of  power  hath  no  other 
fupport  but  that  of  opinion ;  and  that  the 
ftrength  of  thofe  who  govern,  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  ftrength  of  thofe  who  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  governed.  Let  not  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  diverted  by  their  employments,  or 
who  deep  in  their  chains,  be  inftrufted  to  pry 
into  truths  which  are  too  formidable  for  govern- 
ment; and  when  they  obey,  let  them  not  be 
made  to  recoiled  that  they  have  the  right  to 
command.  As  foon  as  the  inftant  of  this  terrible 
alarm  (hall  arrive;  as  foon  as  they  fhall  think' 
that  they  are  not  made  for  their  chiefs,  but 
that  their  chiefs  are  made  for  them  j  as  foon  as' 
"9  they* 
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book  they  (hall  have  bWn  fbte  to  <iolle&  together,  and 
to  hear  each  other  uriariimoufly  exclaim,  We  will 
not  have  this  law,  the  cuftom  is  difp leafing  to  us*, 
there  is  then  no  alternative  left,  buc  either  to 
fubmit  or  to  punifli,  to  be  weak  or  to  be  tyrants ; 
and  from  that  time  the  authority  of  government 
being  deteftcd  or  deTpifed,  whatever  meafurcs 
they  may  take,  they  will  have  nothing  to  expeft 
from  the  people  but  open  infoknee  or  concealed 
hatred. 

The  firft  duty  of  a  prudent  admihiftratiori  is 
therefore  to'refpeflfc'  the  prevailing  opiniohs  of  a 
country;  for  opinions  are  the  kind  of  property  to 
which  the  people  are  more  attached  than  even  to 
that  of  their  fortune.  It  may  indeed  endeavour  to 
rcdify  them  by  knowledge,  or  alter  them  by  per- 
fuaflon,  if  they  ftiould  be  prejudicial  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  ftate.  But  it  is  not  allowable  to 
contradict  them  without  neceflity ;  and  there  ne- 
ver was  any  to  rejedt  the  fyftem  adopted  by 
North'  America. 

In  fadt,  whether  the  levetal  countries  of  the  New 
World  were  authorized,  as  they  wiffied  to  do,  to 
fendi-eprefentatives  to  parliament,  inorder  to  deli- 
berate with  their  fellow- citizens  oh  the  exigences  of 
the  Bfitifh  empire;  or  whether  they  continued  to 
examini'wichinthemfelveswhat  contribution  it  was 
convenient  for  them  to  grant;  the  treafury  could 
not  ha^e  experienced  any  embarfarfixient  from  ei- 
ther of  thefe  modes.   In  the 'firft  inftance,  the  re- 
monftrances  of  their  deputies' would  have  been" 
loft  in  the  multitude,  and  the  provinces  would 
have  been  legally  charged  with' part  of  the  burden 
x  intended 
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intended  for  them  to  bear.     In  the  fecond,  th«*^J  * 
miniftry  difpofmg  of  the  dignities,   of  the  em- 
ployments, of  the  pcnfions,  and  even  of  the  elec- 
tions, would  not  have  experienced  more  oppofi- 
tion  to  their  will  in  the  other  hemifphere,  than 

t  they  do  in  this. 

But  the  maxims  which  were  holden  facred  in 
America,  had  fome  other  foundation  befide  preju- 
dice. The  people  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
charters  j  they  relied  ftill  more  firmly  upon  the 
right  which  every  Englifh  citizen  hath,  not  to  be 
taxed  without  his  content,  or  that  of  his  repre- 
fentatives.  This  right,  which  ought  to  belong 
to  all  people,  fince  it  is  founded  on  the  eternal 
code  of  reafon,  was  traced  to  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, the  Englifh  never  loft  fight  of  it.  In  peace 
and  in  war,  under  the  dominion  of  ferocious: 
kings,  as  well  as  under  that  of  weak  monarchs, 
in  times  of  flavery  as  in  periods  of  anarchy,  they 
never  ceafed  to  claim  it.  The  Englifh,  under 
the  Tudors,  were  feen  to  abandon  their  moft  va- 
luable rights,  and  to  deliver  up  their  defencelefs 
beads  to  the  ftroke  of  the  tyrant,  but  they  were 
never  feen  to  renounce  the  right  of  taxing  them- 
felves.  It  was  in  defence  of  this  right  that  they 
fhed  torrents  of  blood,  that  they  dethroned  or 
puniflied  their  kings.  Finally,  at  the  revolution 
of  1688,  this  right  was  folemnly  acknowledged 
by  the  famous  aft,  in  which  liberty,  with  the  fame 

.  hand  that  fhe  was  expelling  a  defpotic  king,  was 
drawing  the  conditions  of  the  contract  between 
the  nation  and  the  new  fovereign  they  had  juft 

chofen. 
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book  chofen.  This  prerogative  of  the  people,  much 
more  facred  undoubtedly  than  fo  many  imagi- 
nary rights  which  fuperftition  hath  endeavoured 
to  fandtify  in  tyrants,  was  at  once  in  England 
the  instrument  and  the  bulwark  of  its  liberty. 
The  nation  thought  and  perceived  that  this  was 
the  only  dike  which  could  for  ever  put  a  ftop  to 
defpotifm  j  that  the  moment  which  deprives  a 
people  of  this  privilege  condemns  them  to  op- 
preflion,  and  that  the  funds,  raifed  apparently  for 
their  fafety,  are  employed  fooner  or  later  to  ruin 
them.  The  Englilh,  when  they  founded  their 
colonies,  had  carried  thefe  principles  beyond  the 
feas,  and  the  fame  ideas  were  tranfmitted  to  their 
pofterity. 

Alas!  if  in  thofe  countries  even  of  Europe, 
where  flavery  feems  for  a  long  time  to  have  taken 
up  its  relidence  in  the  midft  of  vices,  of  riches, 
and  of  the  arts  j  where  the  defpotifm  of  armies 
maintains  the  defpotifm  of  courts  j  where  man, 
fettered  from  his  cradle,  and  bound  by  the  two- 
fold bands  of  fuperftition  and  policy,  hath  never 
breathed  the  air  of  liberty;  if,  even  in  thole  coun- 
tries, perfons  who  have  reflefted  once  in  their 
lives  on  the  deftiny  of  ftates,  cannot  avoid  the 
adopting  of  thefe  maxims,  and  envying  the  for- 
tunate nation  which  hath  contrived  to  make  them 
the  foundation  and  the  bafis  of  its  conftitution  ; 
how  much  more  mull  the  Englifh,  the  children 
of  America,  be  attached  to  them*  they  who 
have  received  this  intelligence  from  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  who  know  at  what  price  they  have  pur- 
chafed  it  ?    Even  the  foil  they  inhabit  muft  keep 
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up  in  them  a  fentiment  favourable  to  thefe  ideas.  *£yfihK 
Difperfed  over  an  immenfe  continent,  free  as  na-  u-yw 
turc,  which  furrouads  them,  amidft  the  rocks, 
(he  mountains,  the  vaft  plains  of  their  deferts, 
and  on  the  flrirts  of  thofc  forefts,  where  every 
thing  is  dill  wild,  and  where  nothing  calls  to 
mind  neither  the  fervitude  nor  the  tyranny  of 
man,  they  feem  to  receive  from  natural  objefts 
leflbns  of  liberty  and  independence.  Befides, 
thefe  people,  who  are  almoft  all  of  them  devoted 
to  agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  to  ufeful  la- 
bpurs,  which  elevate  and  ftrengthen  the  mind  by 
giving  fimplicity  to  the  manners,  who  have  been 
hitherto  as  far  removed  from  riches  as  from  po- 
verty, cannot  yet  be  corrupted  either  by  an  ex- 
cefs  of  luxury  or  by  a  multiplicity  of  wants.  It  is 
this  ftate  more  efpecially,  that  man  who  enjoys 
liberty  can  maintain  it,  and  can  (hew  himfelf 
jealous  of  defending  an  hereditary  right  which 
feems  to  be  the  fure  guarantee  of  all  the  other 
rights.  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Whbthkr  the  Britilh  miniftry  were  yet  un-  in$Uait& 
acquainted  with  thefe  difpofitions,  or  whether  •*•  froni. 

*  *  ««/.  b«r  colonies 

they  hoped  that  their  delegates  would  fucceed  in  •■*  &« 
altering  them,  they  however  embraced  the  op-  coLtc"*- 
portunity  of  a  glorious  peace  to  exadt  a  forced  9i  ** thWk 
contribution  from  the  colonies.     For  let  it  be 
well  obferved,  that  a  war,  whether  fortunate  or 
unfortunate,  ferves  always  as  a  pretence  to  the 
ufurpations  of  government,  as  if  the  views  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  belligerent  powers  were  lefs  to  con- 
quer their  enemies  than  to  enflave  their  fubje&s. 
Vol.  VII.  G  g  The 
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*xvm  K  The  year  1764  gave  birth  to  the  famous  ftamp 
aft,  which  forbad  the  admifflon  into  the  tribunals 
of  any  claim  which  had  not  been  written  upon 
paper  (lamped  and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
treafury, 

"  The  Englilh provinces*  of  the  North  of  Ame- 
rica wer^all  incenfed  at  this  ufurpation  of  their 
moft  valuable  and  mod  facred  rights.  By  una- 
nimous confent  they  refufed  to  confume  what  was 
furnUhed  them  by  the  mother-country,  till  this 
illegal  and  oppreffive  bill  was  withdrawn*  The 
women,  whofe  weaknefs  might  have  been  feared, 
were  the  moft  eager  in  Sacrificing  what  ferved  for 
their  ornament,  and  the  mep,  animated  by  this 
example,  gave  up  on  their  parts  other  enjoyments. 
Many  cultivators  quitted  the  plough,  in  order  to 
accuftom  themfelves  to  the  work  of  manufac- 
tures; and  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  coarfc- 
ly  wrought,  were  bought  up  at  the  price  that  was 
previoufly  given  for  the  fineft  clothes  and  moft 
beautiful  fluffs. 

This  kind  of  combination  furprifed  the  go* 
vernment,  and  their  anxiety  was  increafed  by  the 
clamours  of  the  merchants  who  found  no  market 
for  their  goods.  Thefe  difcon tents  were  fupport* 
ed  by  the  enemies  of  the  miniftry,  and  the  ftamp 
aft  was  repealed  after  two  years  of  a  commotion, 
which  in  other  times  would  have  kindled  a  civil 
war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  of  ihort 
duration.  The  parliament,  which  had  retraced 
only  with  extreme  reluttance,  ordained  in  1767, 
that  the  revenue  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 

obtain 
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obtain  by  means  of  the  ftahap,  fhould  be  colled-  booh 
ed  by  the  glafs,  the  lead,  the  pafte-board,  the    XVUt 
colours,  the  figyred  paper,  and  the  tea,  which, 
were  conveyed  from  England  to  America.    The 
people  of  the  northern  continent  were  not  lefc  in- 
cenfed  with  this  innovation  than  with  the  former. 
In  vain  was  it  reprefented  to  them,  that  no  one 
could  conteft  with  Great  Britain  the  power  of 
fettling  upon  her  exports  fuch  duties  as  were  fuh> 
able  to  her  interefts  j   fince  Ihe  did  not  deprive 
her  eftablilhments  beyond  the  feas  of  the  liberty 
of  manufaauring  themfelves  the  commodities 
which  were  fubjefted  to  the  new  taxes.      This 
fubterfuge  appeared  a  mark  of  derifion  Co  men, 
who,  being  merely  cultivators,  and  compelled  to 
have  no  communication  except  with  the  mother* 
country,  could  neither  prpcyre  for  themfelves  ity 
their  own  induftry,  nor  by  foreign  connexions, 
the  articles  that  were  taxed.   Whether  the  tribute 
were  paid  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  World,  they 
underftood  that  the  name  made  no  alteration  in 
the  thing,  and  that  their  liberty  would  be  no  lef% 
attacked  in  this  manner  than  it  had   been  in 
the  former,  which  had  been  repulfed  with  fuccefs. 
The  colonifts  faw  clearly  that  the  government 
meant  to  deceive  them,  and  they  would  not  be 
impofed  upon.    Thefc  political  fophifms  appear- 
ed to  them  as  they  really  are,  the  made  of  ty- 
ranny. 

Nations  in  general  are  more  adapted  to  feel 
than  to  think.  Moft  of  them  have  never  thought 
of  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  power  which  go- 
verns them.    They  obey  without  refle&ion,  and 

G  g  3  becaufe 
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B  xVm  *  becaufe  they  arc  ia  the  habit  of  obeying.  The 
origin  and  objeft  of  the  firft  national  aflbciations 
being  unknown  to  them*  every  refiftance  to  their 
will  appears  to  them  a  crime.  It  is  chiefly  in 
thofe  dates  where  the  principles  of  lcgiQation  are 
blended  with  thofe  of  religion,  that  this  error  was 
common.  The  habit  of  believing  is  favourable 
to  the  habit  of  fuffering.  Man  doth  not  renounce 
with  impunity  one  fingle  objett.  It  feems  as  if 
nature  avenged  herfelf  of  him  who  ventures  thus 
to  degrade  her.  This  fervile  difpofition  of  the 
foul  extends  to  every  thing ;  it  makes  a  duty  of 
refignation  as  of  meannefs,  and  refpeding  every 
chain  that  binds  it,  trembles  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  laws  as  well  as  of  the  tenets.  In 
the  fame  manner  as  one  fingle  extravagance  in 
religious  opinions,  is  fufficient  to  induce  minds 
that  are  once  deceived  to  adopt  numberlefs  others, 
fo  the  firft  ufurpation  of  government  opens  the 
door  to  all  the  reft.  He  who  believes  the  moft 
believes  alfo  the  lcaft,  and  he  who  can  exert  the 
moft  power  can  exert  alfo  the  lcaft.  It  is  by  this 
double  abufe  of  credulity  and  of  authority,  that 
all  the  abfurdittes  in  matters  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics have  been  introduced  in  the  world  to  crufh 
mankind.  Accordingly,  the  firft  fignal  of  liberty 
among  the  nations  hath  excited  them  to  fhake  off 
thefe  two  yokes  at  once,  and  the  period  in  which 
the  human  mind  began  to  difcufs  the  abufes  of 
the  church  and  of  the  clergy,  is  that  when  reafon 
became  at  length  fenfible  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  when  courage  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
firft  limits  to  defpotifm.  The  principles  of  to- 
leration 
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leration  and  of  liberty  cftabliftied  in  the  Englifli  '^J,* 
colonies,  had  made  them  a*  people  very  different  l.^-j 
from  others.  There  it  was  known  what  the  dig- 
nity of  man  was ;  and  when  it  was  violated  by  the 
Britifh  miniftry,  it  neceffarily  followed,  that  a 
people,  compofed  entirely  of  citizens,  fhould  rife 
^gainft  this  attempt. 

Three  years  elapfed,  and  none  of  the  taxes 
which  had  fo  much  offended  the  Americans  were 
yet  levied.  This  was  fomething,  but  it  was  not 
^11  that  was  expe&ed  from  men  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives.  They  wanted  a  general  and  formal 
renunciation  of  what  had  been  illegally  ordained, 
and  this  fatisfa&ion  was  granted  to  them  in  1770. 
The  tea  only  was  excepted.  The  intent  indeed 
of  this  referve,  was  merely  to  palliate  the  difgrace 
of  giving  up  entirely  the  fuperiority  of  the  mo- 
ther-country over  its  colonies,  for  this  duty  was 
not  more  exa&ed  th$m  the  others  had  been. 

The  miniftry,  deceived  by  their  delegates,  cer-  Bngbod  if. 
tainly  imagined  that  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  *?  hlTin8 
were  altered  in  the  New  World,  when  in  1773  wiflieito^ 
they  ordered  the  tax  on  the  tea  to  be  levied.  \ulZ\onL. 

At  this  news  the  indignation  became  general  JSehrtfy 
throughout  North  America.     In  fomc  provincesj  JJlkf1|Vf?* 
thanks  were  decreed  to  thofe  navigators  who  had  rit>- 
refufed   to  take  any  of  this   article  on   board. 
In  others,  the  merchants  to  whom  it  was  addrelT- 
ed  refufed  to  receive  it.     In  one  place,  whoever 
fold  it  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country ;    in 
another,  the  fame  mark  of  ignominy  was  bellow- 
ed upon  thofe  who  fhould  keep  it  in  their  ware* 
houfes.    Several  diftrifts  folemnly  renounced  the 

G  g  3  ufc 
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book  fcfe  0f  this  liquor,  and  a  greater  nurtiber  of  them 
burnt  all  the  tea  they  had  remaining,  which 
had  hitherto  been  in  fuch  high  eftimation  among 
them-  The  tea  fent  to  this  part  of  the  globe  was 
valued  at  five  or  fix  millions  of  livres*,  and  not 
a  fingle  cheft  of  it  was  landed.  Bofton  was  the 
chief  fcene  of  this  infurre&ion.  Its  inhabitants 
deftrbyed  in  the  harbour  three  cargoes  of  tea, 
which  had  arrived  from  Europe. 

This  great  city  had  always  appeared  more  at- 
tentive tt>  their  rights  than  the  reft  of  America. 
The  leaft  attempt  againft  their  privileges  was  re* 
pulfed  without  difcretion*  This  refiftance,  fbme- 
times  accompanied  with  troubles,  had  for  fome 
years  paft  difturbed  the  government.  The  mi- 
niftry,  who  had  fome  motives  of  revenge  to  gra- 
tify, too  haftily  feized  upon  the  circumftance  of 
this  blameable  excefs,  and  demanded  of  the  par* 
liament  a  fevere  punilhment. 

Moderate  people  wifhed  that  the  guilty  city 
fhoulcf  be  condemned  to  furnifh  an  indemnity  pro- 
portioned to  the  damage  done  in  its  harbour,  and 
which  it  deferved  for  not  having  punifhed  this 
aft  of  violence.  This  penalty  was  judged  too 
flight,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  1774,  a  bill 
was  pafled  which  (hut  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  and 
which  forbad  that  any  thing  fhqpld  be  carried 

there. 

The  court  of  London  congratulated  itfelf  upon 
this  rigorous  law,  and  doubted  not  but  that  it 
would  bring  the  Boftonians  to  that  fpirit  of  fern- 

*  From  208,3331-  68.  8d.  10250,000!. 
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tudc  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  attempted  B  *£  * 
in  vain  to  infpire  them.  If,  contrary  to  every  ap- 
pearance, thefe  bold  men  fhould  perfevere  in  their 
pretentions,  their  neighbours  would  eagerly  avail 
themfelves  of  the  prohibition  thrown  upon  the 
principal  port  of  the  colonies.  At  the  worft,  the 
other  colonies  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
jealous  of  that  of  Maffachufet's  Bay,  would  aban- 
don it  with  indifference  to  its  melancholy  fate, 
and  would  collet  the  immenfe  trade  which  thefe 
misfortunes  would  caufc  to  flow  in  upon  them. 
In  this  manner  the  union  of  the  feveral  fettle* 
meijts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mother-coun* 
try,  had  for  fome  years  paft  acquired  too  much 
confidence,  would  be  broken. 

The  expectations  of  the  miniftry  were  in  ge* 
neral  fruftrated.  An  aft  of  rigour  fometimes  ftrike* 
awe.  The  people  who  have  murmured  while  the 
ftorm  was  only  preparing  at  a  diftance,  fubmit 
when  it  comes  to  fall  upon  them.  ft  is  then  that 
they  weigh  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
refiftance,  that  they  meafure  their  ftrength  with 
that  of  their  oppreffors ;  it  is  then  that  a  panic 
terror  feizes  thofe  which  have  every  thing  to  loft 
and  nothing  to  gainj  that  they  raifc  their  voices, 
that  they  intimidate,  and  that  they  bribe;  chat 
divifion  is  excited  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  that 
"fociety  is  divided  between  two  faftions  which  irri- 
tate each  other,  which  fometimes  take  up  arms 
and  flay  each  other  in  the  view  of  their  tyrants, 
who  behold  with  complacency  and  fatisfaftion 
the  effufion  of  their  blood.  But  tyrants  fcarcely 
find  any  accomplices  unlefs  among  people  already 

G  g  4  corrupt* 
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B  vvJJi K  corrupt.  It  is  vice  which  gives  them  confederate* 
among  thofe  whom  they  opprefs.  Jt  is  effemi- 
nacy which  takes  the  alarm,  and  cannot  venture 
to  exchange  its  tranquillity  for  honourable  dan- 
gers. It  is  the  vile  ambition  of  commanding 
which  lends  its  affiftance  to  defpotifm,  and  con- 
tents to  be  a  flave  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  do- 
minion, to  give  up  a  people  in  order  to  divide 
their  fpoils,  and  to  renounce  the  fenfe  of  honour 
in  order  to  obtain  honours  and  titles.  It  is  efpe- 
cially  that  indifferent  and  cold  perfonality,  the  laft 
of  the  crimes  of  the  people,  the  laft  of  the  vices 
of  governments,  for  it  is  government  which  al- 
ways gives  rife  to  them  j  it  is  government  which, 
from  principle,  facrifices  a  nation  to  a  man,  and 
the  happinefs  of  a  century  and  of  pofterity  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  day  and  of  a  moment.  All  thefe 
vices,  which  are  the  fruits  of  an  opulent  and  vo- 
luptuous fociety,  of  a  fociety  grown  old  and 
come  to  its  laft  period,  do  not  belong  to  recent 
people  engaged  in  the  toils  of  agriculture.  The 
Americans  remained  united  among  themfelvcs. 
The  carrying  into  execution  a  bill  which  they 
called  inhuman,  barbarous,  and  deftrufrive,  ferv- 
ed  only  to  confirm  them  in  the  refolution  of  fup- 
porting  their  rights  with  more  unanimity  and 
fteadinefs. 

The  minds  of  men  grew  more  and  more  ex-* 
alted  at  Bo  (Ion.  The  cry  of  liberty  was  rein- 
forced by  that  of  religion.  The  churches  re- 
founded  with  the  moil  violent  exhortations  againft 
England.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  intercfting 
fpeftacle  for  philofophy,  to  fee  that  in  the  tem- 
ples 
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pies  and  at  the  feet  of  the  altars,  where  fuperfti-  B  g^  * 
tion  had  fo  often  bleffed  the  chains  of  the  people, 
where  the  priefts  had  fo  often  flattered  the  ty- 
rants, that  liberty  Ihould  raife  its  voice  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  an  oppreffed  nation  3  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  deity  condcfccnds  to  call  an  eye 
upon  the  unfortunate  contefts  of  mankind,  it 
preferred  certainly  to  fee  its  fan&uary  confecrat- 
ed  to  this  ufe,  and  to  hear  hymns  to  liberty  be- 
come part  of  the  worfhip  addreffed  to  it  by  its 
minifters.  Thcfe  difcourfes  muft  have  produced 
a  great  effedt  s '  and  when  a  free  people  invokes 
the  aid  of  heaven  againft  oppreffion,  they  foon 
have  recourfe  to  arms. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Maffachufet's  Bay  dis- 
dained even  the  idea  of  taking  the  lcaft  advan- 
tage of  the  difafters  of  the  capital.  They  thought 
of  nothing  but  tightening  the  bands  which  con- 
netted  them  with  the  Boftonians,  and  were  in- 
clined to  bury  themfelves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
common  country,  rather  than  fuffer  the  lead  in- 
croachment  upon  rights  which  they  had  learned 
to  cherifti  more  than  life. 

All  the  provinces  attached  themfelves  to  the. 
caufe  of  Bofton,  and  their  attachment  increafecj 
in  proportion  to  the  calamities  and  fufferings  of 
that  unfortunate  city.  Being  almoft  guilty  of 
the  fame  refiftancc  which  had  been  fo  feverely 
punifhed,  they  were  fenfible  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  mother-country  againft  them  was  only  de- 
layed, and  that  all  the  grace  which  the  moft  fa- 
voured of  them  can  poffibly  exped,  will  be  to 
be  the  laft  objeft  of  its  revenge. 

These 
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book  These  difpofitions  to  a  general  infurre&ion 
were  increafed  by  the  aft  againft  Bofton,  which 
was  circulated  throughout  the  continent  upon 
paper  edged  with  black,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
mourning  of  liberty.  Anxiety  foon  communi- 
cates from  one  houfe  to  another.  The  citizens 
affcmblc,  and  converfe,  in  the  places.  AH  the 
preffes  teem  with  writings  full  of  eloquence  and 
vigour, 

cC  The  feverities  of  the  Britifli  parliament 
€C  againft  Bofton  ought  to  make  all  the  Amc- 
u  rican  provinces  tremble.  They  have  now  only 
4€  to  choofe  between  fire  and  the  fword,  between 
€C  the  horrors  of  death  and  the  yoke  of  a  fervilc 
cf  and  bafe  obedience.  The  period  of  an  im- 
cc  portant  revolution  is  at  length  arrived,  the  for- 
*€  tunate  or  unfortunate  fuccefs  of  which  will  for 
**  ever  determine  the  regret  or  admiration  of 
cc  pofterity. 

cf  Shall  we  be  free,  or  fhall  we  be  flaves  ?  It 
ff  is  upon  the  folution  of  this  great  problem,  that 
cc  the  deftiny  of  three  millions  of  men  will  de- 
cc.pend  for  the  prefent  and  for  the  future,  the 
<c  happinefs  or  mifery  of  their  numberlefs  de- 
€t  fcendants. 

<c  Rouse  yourfelves  up,  therefore,  O  you  Ame* 
€i  ricans  !  for  the  regions  you  inhabit  were  never 
cc  covered  with  fuch  dreadful  clouds ;  you  are 
"  called  rebels,  becaufe  you  will  be  taxed  only 
u  by  your  reprefentatives.  Juftify  this  claim  by 
<c  your  courage,  or  feal  the  lofs  of  it  with  your 
«  blood.     * 
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c<  It  is  no  longer  time  to  deliberate,  when  the  B  °  °  K 
€c  hand  of  -the  oppreflbr  is  inceffantly  at  work  in 
*?  forgidg  chains  for  you ;  filence  would  be  a 
<f  crime,  and  ina&ion  infamy.  The  prefervation 
fc  of  the  rights  of  the  republic,  that  is  the  fu- 
"  preme  law.  He  would  be  the  loweft  of  flaves, 
cl  who,  in  the  danger  which  now  threatens  the 
"  liberty  of  America,  would  not  exert  his  utmoft 
€t  efforts  to  preferve  it." 

Such  was  the  general  difpofition :  but  the  mofl: 
important  objeft,  and  the  moft  difficult  matter 
to  effedk  in  the  midft  of  the  general  tumult,  was 
to  bring  about  a  calm,  by  means  of  which  a  har- 
mony of  inclinations  might  be  produced,  which 
might  give  dignity,  ftrcngriv-and  confidence  to. 
the  refolutions.  It  is  this  kind  of  harmony, 
which,  from  a  number  of  loofe  and  fcattered  parts, 
all  of  th$m  eafily  broken,  compofes  one  com- 
plete whole,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fubdu£, 
unlefs  one  can  fucceed  in  dividing  it  either  by 
ftrength  or  by  policy.  The  ncceflity  of  this  great 
union  was  perceived  by  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire,  of  Maflachufet's  Bay,  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  of  Connefticut,  of  New  York,  of  New 
Jerfey,  of  the  three  counties  of  the  Delaware,  ol 
Pennfylvania,  of  Maryland,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
the  two,  Carolinas.  Thefe  twelve  colonies,  to 
which  Georgia  hath  fince  acceded,  fent  deputies 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  September  1774, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  their  rights  and 
their  interefts. 

The  difputes  between  the  mother- country  and 
its  colonies  acquired  at  this  period  a  degree  of 

importance 
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book  importance  which  they  had  not  had  before.  It 
J  *  *  was  no  more  a  few  individuals  who  oppoicd  a 
ftubborn  refiftance  to  imperious  matters.  It  was 
the  ftruggle  between  one  body  of  men  acid  an- 
other, between  the  congrefs  of  America  and  the 
parliament  of  England,  between  one  nation  and 
another.  The  refolutions  taken  on  each  fide  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  men  dill  more  and  more, 
and  increafed  the  animofity.  -Every  hope  of  re- 
.  conciliation  was  diffipated.  The  fword  was 
drawn  on  both  fides;  Great  Britain  fent  troops 
into  the  New  World,  and  this  other  hem ifp here 
prepared  for  its  defence.  Its  citizens  became 
foldiers.  The  materials  for  the  conflagration  are 
collected,  and  the  fire  will  foon  break  out. 

General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  royal 
troops,  fent  a  detachment  from  Bofton  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  Auguft  1775,  witlj  orders  to 
dcftroy  a  magazine  of  arms  and  provifions  col- 
lected by  the  Americans  at  Concord.  This  de- 
tachment met  with  fome  militia  at  Lexington, 
whom  they  difperfed  without  much  difficulty, 
continued  their  march  with  rapidity,  and  executed 
the  orders  they  had  received.  But  they  had 
fcarcely  refumed  the  road  to  the  capital,  before 
they  were  aflfailed  in  a  fpace  of  fifteen  miles  by  a 
furious  multitude  whom  they  deftroyed,  and  by 
whom  they  were  alfo  flain.  The  blood  of  Eng- 
lilhmen,  fo  often  fpilt  in  England  by  the  hands 
of  Englilhmen,  was  now  fpilt  in  America,  and 
the  civil  war  was  begun. 

More  regular  engagements  were  fought  upon 
the  fame  field  of  battle  in  the  enfuing  months. 

Warren 
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Warren  was  the  viftim  of  thefe  deftru ftive  and  B  £v°,  * 
unnatural  adtions.    The  congrefs  did  honour  to 
his  remains* 

"  He  is  not  dead/'  faid  the  orator  j  {c  this  ex* 
"  cellent  citizen  fhall  not  die.  His  memory  will 
u  be  eternally  prefent,  eternally  dear  to  all  good 
'"  men,  to  all  lovers  of  their  country.  He  hath 
"  difplaycd,  in  the  limited  career  of  a  life  of  thirty. 
<c  three  years,  the  talents  of  a  ftatefman,  the  vir- 
"  tues  of  a  fenator,  and  the  foul  of  a  hero. 

cc  All  you  who  are  animated  with  the  fame 
"  intcreft,  approach  the  bloody  corfc  of  Warren. 
4<  Bathe  his  honourable  wounds  with  your  tears ;  * 
cc  but  do  not  remain  too  long  over  this  inanimate 
«c  body.  Return  to  your  habitations  to  infpire  a 
"  deteftation  of  the  crime  of  tyranny.  Let  the 
cc  hair  of  your  children  dart  upon  their  heads  at 
*c  this  horrible  reprefentation ;  let  their  eyes  fpar- 
cc  kle,  let  their  brows  become  threatening,  and 
€€  let  their  voices  exprefs  their  indignation  s  then 
€C  you  will  give  them  arms,  and  your  laft  wi(h 
X€  will  be,  that  they  may  either  return  conquc- 
<c  rors,  or  perifti  like  Warren." 

The  troubles  with  which  Maflachufet's  Bay  was 
agitated,  were  extended  to  the  other  provinces. 
The  tranfaftions  were  not  indeed  bloody  in  them, 
becaufe  there  were  no  Britilh  troops;  but  in  all 
parts  the  Americans  feized  upon  the  forts,  the 
arms,  and  the  provifions;  they  expelled  their 
chiefs  and  the  other  agents  of  government,  and 
ill-treated  the  inhabitants  who  appeared  to  favour 
the  caufe  of  the  mother-country.  Some  enter- 
prifing  men  carried  their  boldnefs  fo  far  as  to 

feize 
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Bxvj?i.K  ^eizc  vP°*l  &*  t*0!^8  formerly  crefted  by  the 
Vh^Li  French  near  Lake  Champlain,  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  and  even  made  an  irruption  iota 
that  vaft  region. 

Whilb  private  individuals,  or  feparate  diftrifts, 
were  fo  ufefully  ferving  the  common  caufe,  the 
congrefs  was  employed  in  the  care  of  aflembliog  an 
army,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  George 
Waftungton,   a  native  of  Virginia,  and  known 
by  a  few  fuccefsful  a&ions  in  the  preceding  wars. 
The  new  general  immediately  flew  to  Maflfcchu- 
fet's  Bay,  drove  the  royal  troops  from  one  poft 
to  another,  and  compelled  them  to  (hut  themfelvcs 
up  in  Boftotw     Six  thoufand  of  his  old  foldiers, 
who  had  efcaped  the  fword,  ficknefs,  and  every 
other  kind  of  diftrefs,  preffed  either  by  hunger  or 
by  the  enemy,  embarked  on  the  24th  6f  March 
1776,  with  a  precipitation  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  flight.     They  went  to  feek  an  afyv 
lum  in  Nova  Scotia,  which,  as  well  as  Florida, 
had  remained  faithful  to  its  former  mailers. 
Thecoio.        This  fuccefa  was  the  firft  ftep  of  Englifh  Anne* 
right**?  ft.  rica  towards  the  revolution.     It   began  to   be 
?*i?«frtm"  openly  wifced  for,  and  the  principles  which  jufti- 
theirmo-     fied  it  were  univerfally  diffufed.     Thefe  princU 
tryT^en  If  pies,  which  originated  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
noecau?e  of  in  England,  had  been  tranfplanted  by  philofophy 
foment.    jnto  America,     The  knowledge  of  the  mother- 
•country  was  turned  again  ft  itfeljf,  and  it  was  faid: 
One  mud  be  very  careful  not  to  confound  fo* 
cieties  and  government  with  each  other.     Let  us 
investigate  their  origin  in  order  to  diftinguifh 
them. 

Man, 
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Man,  thrown  upon  the  globe  as  it  were  by  ^xvn^* 
chance,  furrounded  with  all  the  evils  of  nature, 
obliged  to  defend  and  proteft  his  life  againft  the 
ftorms  and  hurricanes  of  the  air,  againft  the  in* 
undations  of  the  waters,  againft  the  fires  and  the 
conflagrations  of  voleanos,  againft  the  in  teen-' 
perature  of  the  zones,  either  torrid  or  frozen, 
againft  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth,  which  refufes 
to  yield  him  any  fubfiftencc,  or  againft  its  un- 
fortunate fertility,  which  produces  poifons  un- 
der his  feet,  againft  the  teeth  of  ferocious  animals, 
who  difpute  with  him  his  abode  and  his  prey, 
and,  by  combating  him  themfelves,  feem  to  in- 
tend to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  globe,  of 
which  he  thinks  tymfelf  the  matter :  man,  in  this 
ftate  alone,  and  abandoned  to  himfelf,  could  do 
nothing  for  his  own  prefcrvation.  It  was  there* 
fore  neceffary,  that  he  Hiould  unite  and  afibciate 
with  his  fellow- creatures,  in  ofd^r  to  make  % 
common  ftock  of  their  ftrength  and  under  (land- 
ing. It  is  by  this  union  that  he  hath  been  able 
to  triumph  over  fo  many  evils,  that  he  hath  fa- 
fliioned  the  globe  to  his  own  ufe,  kept  the  rivers 
within  their  boundaries,  fubdued  the  feas,  infured 
his  fubfiftence,  conquered  one  part  of  the  ani- 
mals by  compelling  them  to  ferve  him,  and  driv- 
en away  the  reft  to  a  diftance  from  his  empire, 
in  the  midft  of  deferts  or  of  forefts,  where  their 
numbers  diminish  from  one  century  to  another. 
Men,  united  among  themfelves,  have  carried  into 
execution  what  one  man  alone  could  never  have 
Mccomplifhed,  and  they  all  together  concur  in 
9  preferving 
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book  preserving  their  work.     Such  is  the  origin,  fuch 
are  the  advantages  and  the  end  of  fociety. 

Government  owes  its  rife  to  the  neceffity  of 
preventing,  and  of  repelling,  the  injuries  which 
the  afTociates  had  to  fear  from  each  other*  It  is 
the  centinel  who  watches  to  prevent  the  common 
labours  from  being  difturbed. 

Society  hath  therefore  arifen  from  the  necef- 
fities  of  mankind,  and  government  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  their  vices.  Society  always  tends  to  good; 
government  ought  always  to  tend  towards  repreff- 
ing  evil.  Society  is  the  firft,  and  in  its  origin 
independent  and  free;  government  hath  been  in- 
stituted for  it,  and  is  only  its  inArument.  The 
former  has  the  right  of  commending,  the  latter 
mud  obey.  Society  hath  created  public  ftrength, 
and  government,  which  hath  received  it  from  its 
hands,  ought  to  confecrate  it  entirely  to  its  life* 
In  a  word,  fociety  is  efientially  good  -,  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  well  known,  may  be,  and  is  but 
too  often  bad. 

It  hath  been  faid,  that  we  were  all  born  equals  $ 
but  that  is  not  true.  That  we  had  all  the  fame 
rights :  I  do  not  know  what  rights  are,  where 
there  is  an  inequality  of  talents  and  of  ftrength, 
and  no  guarantee  nor  fan&ion.  That  Nature 
hath  offered  to  us  all  the  fame  habitation  and  the 
fame  refources;  that  is  not  true.  That  we  were 
indifcriminately  endowed  with  the  fame  means 
of  defence ;  that  is  not  true :  nor  do  I  know  in 
what  fenfe  it  can  be  true  that  we  enjoy  the  fame 
qualities  of  body  and  of  mind. 

8  There 
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There  i*  an  original  inequality  between  men 
which  nothing  can  remedy.  It  muft  laft  for  erver$ 
and  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  bed  legifla- 
tion  will  not  be  to  deftroy  it,  but  tp  prevent  its 
abufes. 

But  hath  not  Nature  herfelf  produced  the 
feeds'  of  tyranny,  by  dealing  with  her  children 
like  a  ftepmother,  and  by  creating  fome  children 
weak,  and  others  ftrong  ?  It  is  fcarce  poflible 
to  deny  this,  efpecially  if  we  go  back  to  a  period 
previous  to  all  legiflation,  when  we  (hall  fee  men 
as  paflionate  and  as  unreafonable  as  brutes* 

What  views  then  £an  the  founders  of  nations 
and  the  legidators  have  had?  To  obviate  all 
the  difafters  of  this  detefted  principle,  by  a  kind 
of  artificial  equality,  which  fhould  fubjeft  the  mem- 
bers of  a  fociety,  without  exception*  to  one  (ingle 
impartial  authority.  It  is  a  fword  which  is  in* 
difcriminately  fufpended  over  every  head;  but 
this  fword  was  only  ideal.  It  was  necefiary  that 
fome  hand,  fome  natural  being,  fliould  hold  it. 

The  refult  of  this  hath  been,  that  the  hiftory 
of  civilized  man  is  nothing  more  than  the  hiftory 
of  his  mifcry.  All  the  pages  of  it  are  ftained 
with  blood,  fome  with  that  of  the  oppreflbrs, 
the  reft  with  that  of  the  oppreffed. 

In  this  point  of  view,  man  appears  more 
wicked  and  more  unfortunate  than  animals. 
The  different  fpecies  of  animals  fubfift  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  each  other;  but  the  focieties  of  men 
have  never  ceafed  to  attack  each  other.  There 
is  no  condition  in  the  fame  fociety,  which  doth  not 
either  devour,  or  hath  not  itfelf  devoured,  what- 

Vat.  VII.  H  h  ever 
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book  tvtr  may  have  been,  or  whatever  may  be  die 
form-  of  government,  or  of  artificial  equality, 
which  hath  been  oppofed  to  the  primitive  or  na- 
tural inequality. 

But  thefe  forms  of  government,  freely  chofen 
by  our  forefathers,  whatever  fan&ion  they  may 
have  received,  either  from  oath,  or  from  unani- 
mous confent,  or#  from  permanency,  are  they  to 
be  cortfidcred  as  binding  to  their  defcendents  i 
Certainly  not:  and  it  is  impoffible  that  you,  Eng* 
lifhmen,  who  have  fucceffively  undergone  fo  many 
different  revolutions  in  your  political  conftitu* 
tion ;  who  have  been  driven  from  monarchy  to 
tyranny  j  from  tyranny  to  ariftocracy,  from  arifto- 
cracy  to  democracy,    and  from  democracy  to 
anarchy,   it  is  impoffible,   I  fay,  that  you  can 
think  differently  from  me,  without  accufkig your- 
felves  of  rebellion  and  perjury. 

We  examine  things  as  philofophers;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  our  fpeculations  have  not  occa- 
fioned  civil  wars.  No  fubje&s  are  more  patient 
than  we  are.  I  (hall  therefore  purfue  mj  ob- 
ject without  any  apprehenfion  for  the  coafe* 
quences.  If  people  be  happy  under  their  form  of 
government,  they  will  maintain  it.  If  they  be 
wretched,  it  will  be  neither  your  opinion  nor 
mine,  but  the  impoflibility  of  fuffering  any  more, 
or  for  any  longer  time,  which  will  determine 
them  to  change.  A  falutary  commotion,  which 
the  oppreffor  will  call  revolt,  though  it  be  no 
more  than  the  legal  exercife  of  an  unalienable  and 
natural  right  of  the  man  who  is  oppreffed,  and 
even  of  him  who  is  not.oppreficd* 

ii  Mait 
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Man*  has  a  will  and  a  choice  of  his  oWri  $  but  BXyj^  K 
he  can  neither  have  a  will  nor  a  choice  for  ano^ 
ther;  and  it  would  be  an  extravagance  to  exer-' 
cife  his  will  and  his  choice  for  him  who  is  not  yet 
born,  for  him  who  will  not  exift  for  many  cen- 
turies after*     There  is  no  individual  who  hath  not 
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a  right  to  feek  elfewhere  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, if  he  be  difltatisfied  with  that  of  his  own 
country*  There  is  no  fodety  which  hath  not  the 
fame  liberty  of  altering  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  its-  anceffors  had  to  adopt  it*  Upon 
this  point,  focieties  are  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the 
hrft  inftant  of  their  civilization.  It  would  be  a 
great  evil  if  it  were  not  fo*  .and  indeed  in  that 
*alc  there  could  be  no  remedy  againft  the 
greateft  of  all  evils.  Millions  of  men  mull  have 
been  condemned  to  cndlefs  misfortune.  It  will 
therefore  be  admitted  in  conformity  tt>  my  prin- 
ciples, 

That  there  is  no  form  of  government,  the 
prerogative  of  which  is  to  be  immutable. 

That  there  is  no  political  authority,  created 
either  yefterday  or  a  thoufand  years  ago,  which 
fcannot  be*  abrogated,  either  ten  years  hence,  or 
to-morrow. 

'■    Whoever  thinks  otherwile  is  a  (lave  ,•  he  ig 
the  idolater  of  the  works  of  his  own  hands. 

Whoever?  thinks  otherwife  is  a  madman,  who 
devotes  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  family,  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children,  to  everiafting  mf- 
Tery,  by  granting  to  his  anceftors  the  night  of 
Stipulating  for  him  when  he  was  not  in  being, 
fcnd  by  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  tight  of  ftipo- 
•"*•■-  H  h  a  Jating 
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*  xvm  *  lat*ng  for  his  defcendents,  who  arc  not  yet   in 
•being. 

All  authority  in  this  world  hath  begun  either 
by  the  con  fen  t  of  the  fubje&s,  or  by  the  ftreogth 
of  the  matter.  Jt  may  be  legally  put  a  ftop  to  in 
either  of  the  cafes.  There  is  nothing  which  fa- 
vours tyranny  again  ft  liberty. 

The  truth  of  thefe  principles  is  the  more  eflen- 
tial,  as  every  power  tends  by  its  nature  to  def- 
potifm,  even  in  that  nation  which  is  the  moft  jea- 
lous of  its  rights,  even  in  England. 

I  have  heard  a  Whig  fay,  that  as  long  as  a 
bad  fovereign,  or  at  leaft  a  bad  miniftcr,  could 
not  be  fent  to  Tyburn  with  as  little  formality, 
parade,  tumult,  and  furprife,  as  the  moft  ob» 
fcure  malefactor,  the  nation  would  never  ei- 
ther have  a  proper  idea,  nor  the  full  enjoyment 
of  its  rights,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  a  people 
who  venture  to  think,  and  to  call  themfelves  a 
free  people.  This  man  was  perhaps  a  fanatic; 
but. madmen  fometimes  utter  words  of  profound 
fenfe.  Neverthelefs,  an  adminiftration  which  you 
yourfelVes  own  to  be  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  au- 
dacious, (hall  imperioufly  precipitate  you  with 
impunity  into  the  decpeft  abyfs  of  misfortune. 

The  quantity  of  fpecie  circulating  among  you 
is  not  very  confiderable.  You  arc  overburdened 
with  paper- currency,  under  every  denomination. 
All  the  gold  of  Europe/ heaped  up  in  your  treafury, 
would  be  fcarce  fufficient  to  pay  off  your  national 
debt.  It  is  not  known  by  what  kind  of  incredible 
illufion  this  fi&itious  coin  is  kept  up.  The  moft 
trifling  event  may  in  a  moment  bring  it  into  dif- 

credit* 
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credit.  One  Tingle  alarm  is  fufficient  to  induce  a  '^y^J  K 
fudden  bankruptcy.  The  dreadful  confequencesof 
this,  breach  of  faith  are  beyond  bur  imagination. 
And  this  is  the  moment  which  hath  been  chofen  to 
make  you  declare  againft  your  colonies;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  involve  yourfelves  in  an  unjuft,  fenfe- 
lefs,  and  ruinous  war.  What  will  become  of  you, 
when  one  important  branch  of  your  commerce 
fhall  be  annihilated;  when  you  {hall  have  loft 
one  third  of  your  poffeffions;  when  you  fhall 
have  mafiacred  one  or  two  millions  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens j  when  your  ftrength  (hall  be  ex- 
haufted,  your  merchants  mined,  your  manufac- 
turers reduced  to  perifh  for  want;  when  your 
debt  fhall  be  increafed,  and  your  revenue  dimi- 
nifhed  ?  Beware !  the  blood  of  the  Americans 
will  fooner  or  later  fall  upon  your  own  heads. 
Its  effufion  will  be  revenged  by  your  own  hands; 
4i)d  the  moment  is  at  hand. 

f  Buty  you  fay,  tbej  arc  rebels.  *  -  -  -  Why  are 
they  fo  ?  Becaufe  they  will  not  be  your  (laves*? 
A  people  who  are  fubjelt  to  the  will  of  apother, 
who  can  difpofe  at  pleafure  of  their  government, 
of  their  laws,  and  of  their  commerce,  who  can 
tax  them  according  to  their  own  fancy,  limit 
their  induftry,  and  fetter  it  by  arbitrary  prohibi- 
tions, ?re  (laves,  and  their  fervicude  is  worfe 
than  that:  which  they  would  experience  under  a* 
tyrant ;  becaufe  a  tyrant  may  be  got  rid  of,  either 
by  expulfion  or  by  ^flaffiriation.  Both  thefe  ads 
have  been  done  by  you.  But  a  nation  can  neither 
fye  put  to  death  nor  expelled.  Liberty  can  be 
expefted  only  from  a  rupture,  the  confequence 

Hh3  of 
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B\virt  *  ^  which  rouft  be  the  ruin  of  one  or  th*  other  of 

the  nations,  and  fometimes  of  both*  A  tyrant  is 
a  monfter  with  only  one  head,  which  may  be 
ftricken  off  at  a  blow.  A  defpotic  nation  is  a 
hydra  with  a  thou  fond  heads,  which  can  only  be 
foiittcn  off  by  a  thoufand  fwords  at  once.  The 
crime  of  the  opprefiion  exercifed  by  a  tyrant  ex- 
cites universal  indignation  againft  himfelf  alone* 
The  fame  crime,  committed  by  a  numerous.  Jo- 
<f iety,  fpreads  the  horror  and  the  fhame  of  it 
amongft  a  multitude!  which  is  never  afhamed* 
It  is  the  crime  of  every  body,  and  of  no  body  4 
and  the  fentiment  of  mifguided  defpair  knows  not 
upon  whatobjeft  to  fix  its  refentmtnt. 

jB«/  they  #rc  oyr  Jubjcfts.  -  -  -r  Your  fubjeftsl 
cot  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
"Wales  are  the  fubje&s.of  thcj  county  of  J^ancaf- 
%ter.  The  authority  of  one  nation  over  another 
can  only  be  founded  upon  conqueft,  upon  gene- 
ral con  fen  t;  or  upon  propofed  and  accepted  con- 
ditions, Conqueft  is  no  more  bjnding  than  rob- 
bery. The  confent  of  anceftors  cannot  compel 
clefcendants;  and  no  conditions  can  be  confiften^ 
^ith  the  factifice  of  liberty.  Liberty  cannot  be 
oartered  for  any  thing,  becaufe  no  equivalent 
can  be  given  for  it.  This  is  the  fpeech  you  have 
made  to  your  tyrants,  and  we  now  add^efs  it  to 
you  in  favour  of  your  colonifts. 

"  tfhe  land  which  they  occupy  is  ours. •  Yours ! 

It  is  thus  you  call  it,  becaufe  you  have  invaded 
it.  But  fuppofing  it  be  fo.,  doth  not  the  charter 
of  conceffion  oblige  you  to  treat  the  Americans 
as  your  countrymen  ?  and  cio  you  comply  with, 
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this  obligation?  But  to  what  purpofe  arc  con-  Bxvm.^ 
ecfiions  and  charters,  which  grant  what  one  is  not 
niafter  of,  and  which  confequently  one  hath  no 
right  of  granting  to  a  fmall  number  of  feeble 
men,  compelled  by  circumftances  to  receive  as  a 
gratuity  wha?  they  have  a  natural  right  to  ?  Be7* 
fides,  have  the  defendants,  who  are  now  alive, 
been  invited  to  accede  to  a  compadfc,  figned  by 
their  apceftors?  The  truth  of  this  principle 
mud  be  acknowledged,  or  the  defendants  of 
James  muft  be  recalled.  What  right  was  there 
to  drive  him  away,  which  we  had  not  equally 
to  feparate  from  you  ?  fay  the  Americans,  And 
what  anfwer  can  be  made  to  them  ? 

They  are  ungrateful,   we  are  their  founders ;  we 
have  bept  their  defenders \  we  have  indebted  our/elves^ 

for  them For  yourfelves,  you  may  fay,  as. 

much,  or  more  than  for  them.  If  you  have  de- 
fended them,  it  is  in  the  fame  manner  as  you 
\yould  have  defended  the  Sultan  of  Con  ft  an  ti- 
nople,  if  your  ambition  or  your  inter  eft  had  re- 
quired it.  But  have  they, not  repaid  this  obli- 
gation, by  delivering  to  you  their  produdions, 
by  exclufively  receiving  your  merchandife,  at 
the  exorbitant  price  you  have  chofen  to  put  upo/i 
\ti  by  fubmitting  to  the  prohibitions,  which 
thwarted  their  induftry,  and  to  the  reftridfcions. 
with  which  you  have  opprefled  their  property  ? 
Efovc  thpy  not  affifted  yoy,  and  indebted  them* 
ftlves  for  you  ?  Have  they  not  taken  up  arms,  * 
and  fought  for  you  ?  Have  they  not  acceded  to? 
your  demands,  when  you  haye  made  them  in  a 
wanner  fimablc  tp  freemen  ?  When  have  they . 

H  h  4  ever 
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book  ever  refuted  you  any  thing,  unlefs  when  prefcnt- 
ing  your  bayonets  %o  their  breads,  you  have  faid 
to*  them.  Tour  treafur^  or  your  life;  die>  or  be  oun 
Jlaves.    What !    becaufe  you  have  been  benefi- 
cent, have  you  the  right  to  become  oppreflbrs  ? 
Will  the  nations  alfo*  convert  their  expe&arions 
of  gratitude  into  a  barbarous  pretence  to  difgrace 
and  infult  thofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive  their  benefits  ?    Individuals,  perhaps, 
though  it  be  not  their  duty,  may  in  their  bene- 
faftoi-s  bear  with  their  tyrants*     In  them,  un- 
doubtedly,  it  is  great,  it  is  magnanimous,  to 
cpnfent  to  be  unhappy,  rather  than  be  ungrate- 
ful.    But  the  fyftem  of  morality  among  nations 
is    different.     The  public  felicity  is    the  firft 
law,  as  it  is  the  firft  duty.     The  primary  obli- 
gation  of  thefe  great  bodies  is  towards   them- 
felves.     They  owe,  above  all  things,  liberty  and 
juftice  to  thofe  who  eompofe  them.    Every  child 
who  is  born  in  a  ftate,  every  citizen  who  comes 
to  breathe  the  air  of  a  country  which  he  hath 
chofen  for  himfelf,   or  which  nature  hath  given 
him,  has  a  right  to  the  greateft  degree  of  happi- 
nefs  he  can   poffibly  enjoy.     Every  obligation 
wjiich  capnot  be  reconciled  with  that  principle  is 
void.    Every  contrary  claim  is  an  encroachment 
upon  his  rights.     Of  what  concern  is  it  to  hint, 
if  his  anceftors  have   been  favoured,   when  he 
bimfelf  is  deftined  to  be  the;  viftim  ?    By  what 
right  can  we  exa&  the  payment  of  this  usurious 
debt  of  benefits,  which  he  hath  not  even  expe- 
rienced i  No.     To  arrogate  to  one's  fclf  a  fimi- 
)ar  claim,  againft  a  whole  nation  and  its  poftc- 
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Tity,  is  to  fubvcrt  all  the  ideas  of  order  and  po-  B  ^J#* 
licy  j  it  is  to  betray  all  the  laws  of  morality, 
while  we  invoke  their  countenance.  What  hath 
not  England  done  for  Hanover  ?  But  is  Hanover 
fubjedt  to  yotir  command  ?  All  the  republics  of 
Greece  were  connected  with  each  other  by  mutual 
fervices :  Did  any  one  of  them  exa£t,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude,  the  right  of  difpofing  of  the  admi~ 
ni  ft  rat  ion  of  the.  republic  that  had  received  the 
*  obligation? 

But  our  honour  is  emprmifed.  -  -  -  -  Say  rather, 
the  honour  of  your  bad  minifters,  and  not  your 
own*  la  what  confifts  the  real  honour  of  him 
who  19  in  an  error  f  Is  it  to  perfift  in  it,  or  to 
acknowledge  it  ?  The  man  who  returns  to  fenti- 
raepps  of  jjuftice  hath  np  occafion  tp  be  afhamed, 
Englilhmeq,  you  have  been  too  precipitate*  Why 
did  you  not  wait  till  riches  had  corrupted  the 
Americans,  as  you  are  corrupted  f  Then  they 
would  have  been  as  little  concerned  for  their 
liberty  as  you  for  yours.  Then,  fubdued  by 
wealth,  your  arms  would  have  been  ufelefs.  Bu; 
you  have  attacked  them  in  an  inftant,  when  what 
they  had  to  lofe,  liberty,  could  not  be  balanced 
by  what  they  bad  to  preferre. 

But  in  later  times  they  would  have  become  JIM  more 
numerous. 1  acknowledge  it,  Tou  have  there* 

fore  only  attempted  the  enflaving  of  a  people^ 
whom  time  wopld  have  fet  free  in  fpite  of  you. 
In  twenty  pr  thirty  years,  the  remembrance  of 
your  atrocious  deeds  will  be  recent :  and  the  fruic 
of  them  will  be  taken  away  from  you ;  then,  no- 
fbing  but  fhame  and  rcmorfe  will  remain  to  you* 
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Bxv?iK  T-btre  *s  a  decree  of  nature  which  you  cannot 
changf  i  it  is,  that  great  bqdiea  always  give  law 
to  fmaller  ones.  But  if  the  Americans  fhould 
then  undertake  againft  Great  Britain  what  you 
have  undertaken  againft  them,  would  yaw  npt  fay 
to  them  cxa&ly  what  they  fay  to  you  at  this  in- 
ftant  i  Wherefore  fhould  motives  which  affect 
you  but  little,  coming  from  them,  appear  more 
folid  when  coming  from  you  ? 

ttey  will  neither  obey  our  parliament,  n$m  aJ*p* 
cur  tonftitntion*  -  -  -  -  Have  they  made,  or  can 
they  change  them  ? 

We  obey  them  without  having  bad,  cither  in  pafi 
times,  or  without  having  at  prefent>  any  influence  over 

them. That  is  to  fay,  that  you  arc  flayes, 

and  that  you  cannot  buffer  freemen.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  do  not  confound  the  pofition  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  yours.  You  have  reprefentatives,  and- 
they  have  none;  you  have  voices  which  fpeak  for 
you,  and  no  one  ftipulates  for  them.  .If  the  voices- 
be  bought  and  fold,  this  is  an  excellent  reaibn 
for  them  to  difelaim  this  advantage. 

*tbey  would  be  independent  of  us.  -  -  -  -  Are  not . 
you  fo  of  them? 

^tbey  will  never  be  able  tofupport  themf elves  witbr 
cm  m.  -  -  -  -  If  that  be  the  cafe,  keep  quiet  j  ae- 
ceffity  will  bring  them  back  to  you. 
,  B(it  what  if  we  could  not  fubfift  without  them  ?  -  -  - 
This  would  be  a  great  misfortune :  but  to  cut 
their  throats,  in  order  to  prevent  ir,  is  a  Angular 
expedient  i 

-  It  is  for  their1 in tereft,  it  is  for  their  good,  that  we 

are  apgry  with  thtr»>  as  we  are  with  children  wb* : 

*.-  --'-  behave 
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fobave  improperly.  -  -  -  «■  Their  intereft  and  their   *£yfih% 
gooc^l  Who  hath   appointed  you  the  judges  of 
thefe  two  points  which  touch  them  fo  nearly,  and 
which  they  ought  to  know  better  than  you  ?     If 
it  fhould  happen  that  a  citizen  fhould  enter  by 
force  into  the  houfc  of  another,  upon  a  pretence 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  qnderftanding,  and 
that  no  one  was   more  capable  of  maintaining 
good  order  and  peace  at  his  neighbour's  Jioufe  j 
would  not  his  neighbour  have  a  right  to  defire 
turn  to  withdraw,  and  concern  himfelf  about  his 
own   affairs  ?  But  what  flaall  we  fay  if  the  affairs . 
of  this  officious  hypocrite  were  much  indiforder  i 
If  he  were  nothing  more  than  an  ambitious  man, 
who,  under  pretence  of  governing,  wanted  to 
ufurp;  if  under  the  tnaik  of  benevolence  he  con-* 
sealed  only  views  full  of  injuftice,  fbch,  for  in- 
ftance,  a$  the  endeavour  to  relieve  his  own  dif- 
ficulties at  the  expence  of  his  fellow-citizens  ? 

•  UTeare  the  mother  -country.— What,  are  the  mofir 
{acred  names  always  to  ferve  as  veils  to  ambi- 
tion  and  to  mteneft  i    If  vt\Jt  -be  -  the  mother- 
country,  fulfil  the  duties  of  it;     Moreover,  the 
colony    is  formed  of  different  nations,   among 
whom  forne  will  grant  and  others  will  refufe  yoif 
this  title.   While  all  of  them  will  fay  to  you  at 
once,  there  -i*  a  time  when  the  authority  bf  pa- 
rents over  their  children  is  to  ce*fe,  and  this  t\ct\€ 
is  that  when  children  can  provide  for  themfelvesy 
"What  term  have  you  fixed  for  our  emancipation  ? 
Be  hontft,  and  confefe  you  flattered  tyourfelves' 
thai:  you  ihould  have  kept  us/under  perpetual 
tutelage.    This  tutelage  however  might  be  fup-3 
-  portable, 


*     V  *      < 
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Bxvi?i  K  Porta^^ei  *f  fc  wcrc  not  changed  for  us  into  an 
unbearable  conftraint;    if  our  advantage    were 
not  inceffantly  facrificed  to  yours  ;  if  we  were  not 
obliged  to  fuffer  a  multitude  of  oppreflions  in  de- 
tail from  the  governors,  the  judges,  the  finan- 
ciers, and  the  military  men  whom  you  fend  to 
us;  if  mod  of  them  at  their  arrival  in  our  cli- 
mates did  not  bring  with  them  degraded  charac- 
ters, ruined  fortunes,  rapacious  hands;  and  the 
infolence  of  Tubal  tern  tyrants,  who,  tired  with 
oheying  the  laws  in  their  own  country,  come  to 
indemnify  themfelves  in  a  New  World,  by  exer- 
cifing  there  a  power  which  is  too  frequently  arbi- 
trary.    You   are   the  mother-country,   but  far 
from  encouraging  our  progrefs,  you  ftand  in  awe 
of  it.     You  confine  our  indoftry,  and  you  coun- 
teract our  rifing  ftrength*    Nature,  in  favouring 
us,  difappoints  your  fecret  withes ;  or  rather,  it 
is  your  defire  that  fhe  (hould  remain  in  a  date  of 
eternal  infancy,  with  refpeft  to  every  thing  that 
may  be  ufeful  to  us  $  and  notwithstanding  this, 
that  we  (hould  (till  be  robuft  (laves  to  ferve  you* 
9nd  inceffantly  to  fupply  your  avidity  with  new 
fources  of  wealth.     Is  this  being  a  mother  ?   Is 
this  being  our  country  ?  Alas !  in  the  forefts  that 
furround  us,  Nature  hath  beftowed  a  milder  io- 
ftindk  on  the  wild  beaft,  who,  when  (he  is  become 
a  mother,  doth  not  at  lead  devour  thofe  to  whom 
lhe  hath  given  birth. 

If  we  agreed  to  all  their  pretentions,  they  would 
Joon  be  happier  than  we  are. — And  why  not?  If  you 
be  corrupted,  why  (hould  they  be  fo  ?  If  you  in- 
-line to  Qavery,  jpuft  thejr  alfo  imitate  your  ex- 
ample \ 
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ample  ?  If  you  were  their  mafter,  why  fhould  yoo  *£,&* 
not  confer  the  property  of  another  power  to  your 
fovereign  ?  Why  fhould  you  not  make  him  your 
defpot,  as  you  have  declared  him  by  a  folemn 
adt  the  defpot  of  Canada  ?  Muft  they  then  have 
ratified  this  extravagant  conceffion  ?  and  if  they 
had  ratified  it,  muft  they  have  obeyed  the  fove- 
reign you  would  have  given  them  ?  and  muft  they 
have  taken  up  arms  again  ft  you  in  obedience  to 
his  orders  ?  The  king  of  England  hath  a  negative 
power.  No  law  can  be  enafted  there  without 
his  confent.  This  power,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  you  daily  experience,  why  fhould  the 
Americans  grant  it  to  him  among  themfelves  ? 
Would  it  be  to  deprive  him  of  it  one  day  by  tak- 
ing  up  arms,  jas  it  will  happen  to  you  if  your  go- 
vernment fhould  be  improved  ?  What  advantage 
can  you  find  in  fubje&ing  them  to  a  vicious  con- 
futation ? 

Vicious  or  not,  this  conftitution  is  ours,  and  it  muft 
be  generally  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  all  who  bear 
the  Englijh  name  5  otherwise,  each  of  our  provinces 
governing  it/elf  in  its  own  way,  having  its  own 
laws,  and  pretending  to  independence,  we  fhould ceafe 
to  form  a  national  body,  and  fhould  be  nothing  more 
than  a  colle£Iion  off  mall  infulated  republics  divided, 
incejfantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  eaftly  invaded 
by  a  common  enemy.  The  fugacious  and  powerful 
Philip,  capable  of  undertaking  this  enterprise,  is  near 
us. 

Supposing  him  to  be  near  you,  he  is  at  a 
diftance  from  the  Americans,  A  privilege  which 
may  be  attended   with  fome  inconvenience  to. 

you, 
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_  •.  *  * 

*  %?i  K  jrou,  is  riot  the  icfs  a  privilege.    But,  feparated 
as    they1  are  from   Great  Britain,  by  immenfe 
feas,  of  what  concern  is  it  to  you  whether  your 
colonies    accept    or   rejeft  your  confutations  ? 
What  has  this  to  do  either  for  or  again  ft  jrour 
ftrength,  or  for  or  againftyour  fecurity  ?  That  uni- 
ty,  of  which  you  exaggerate  the  advantages,  is 
alfo  nothing  more  than  a  vain  pretence.      Too 
urge  your  laws  to  them  when  they  are  oppreflcd 
by  them,  ,and  you  trample  upon  them  yourfelves 
when  they  appeal  to  them  in  their  favour-     Yon 
tax  yourfelves,  and  you  want  to  tax  them.  When 
the  leaft  incroachment  is  attempted  upon  this  pri- 
vilege, you  exclaim  with  rage,  you  take  up  arms, 
and  you  are  ready  to  devote  yourfclves  to  death, 
and  yet  you  put  the  poniard  to  the  throat  of  your 
fellow-citizen  to  compel  him  to  renounce  it.  Youj 
ports  are  open  to  all  nations,  and  you  (hut  up 
thofe  of  the  colonifts  from  them.     Your  mer- 
chandife  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  where  you  choofc 
to  fend  it,  and  theirs  is  forced  to  be  fenttoyou. 
You  manufafture,  and  you  will  not  fuffer  them  to 
do  the  fame.     They  have  hides  and  they  have 
iron,  and  you  compel  them  to  deliver  thefe  hides 
and  this  iron  to  you  in  the  rough  ftate.     What 
you  get  at  a  low  price,  they  muft  purchafe  from 
you  at  .  the"  price  which  your  rapacioufnefs  ex- 
acted.    You  facrifice  them  to  your  merchants  i 
and  becaufe  your  Eaft  India  Company  was  id  , 
danger,  it  was  neceffary  that  their  loffes  fhould 
be   repaired  by  the  Americans.  .  And  yet  yop 
call    them  your   fellow-citizens,   and  it  is  thus 
you  invite   them  to   accept  your  coflftitution. 
■ '  This 


1 

I 


-This  unity,  this  league,  tfhich  fecms  (b  necef-  '^{J  * 
fary  to  you*  is  nothing  more  than  the  league  of 
the  foolifli  animals  in  the  fable,  among  which 
you   have  referved  to  yourfelf  the  part  of  the 
lion. 

Perhaps  you  have  only  fuflfered  yourfelves  to 
be  induced  to  fill  the  New  World  with  blood 
And  ravages,  merely  from  a  falfe  point  of  honour. 
We  like  to  pefrfuade  ourfelves,  that  lb  many  enor- 
Amities  have  not  been  the  confequence  of  aproi- 
je£fc  coolly  concerted.  You  have  been  told,  that 
the  Americans  were  nothing  more  than  a  baffe 
herd  of  cowards,  whom  the  leaft  threat  wo&ld 
induce  with  fear  and  confirmation  to  comply 
with  every  thing  you  chofe  to  exaih  Inftead  of 
thofe  pufillanittious  men,  who  had  been  defcribed 
to  you,  and  whom  you  had  been  taught  to  ex* 
pcft,  you  met  with  brave  people,  true  Englifh* 
men,  and  fellow- citizens  worthy  of  you.  Was 
this  a  reafon  for  increafing  your  ayger  ?  What  1 
have  your  anceftors  admired  the  Dutch  ihaking  off 
the  Spanifli  yoke  j  and  (hall  you  be  aftonilhted  that 
your  defendants,  your  countrymen,  your  brethren* 
thofe  who  felt  your  blood  circulating  in  their 
veins,  fhould  rather  choofc  to  fpill  it  than  fub* 
mit  to  the  yoke,  and  ftiouH  prefer  death  to  a  life 
of  flavery  i  A  ftranger,  over  whom  you/  would 
a  flu  me  the  fame  pretentions,  would  have  difarre* 
ed  you  *  if  laying  bare  his  breaft  he  had  &id* 
Bury  your  dagger  here,  or  leave  me  fret±  And  yet 
you  murder  your  brother,  and  you  murder  hint 
without  remorfe,  becaufe  he. is  your  brother' \ 
Engitihmeai  what  can  be  more  igoominioiis  than 

the 
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Bxvi?i  K  t^it  ferocioufnefe  of  a  man  proud  of  his  liberty, 
^  v  '  and  encroaching  upon  that  of  another  ?  Muft  we 
be  taught  to  believe,  that  the  greateft  enemy  of 
liberty  is  the  man  who  enjoys  it  ?  Alas  1  we  are 
but  too  much  difpofed  to  believe  it.  Enemies 
to  kings,  you  have  all  their  haughtinefs.  Ene- 
mies to  the  royal  prerogative,  you  difplay  it  in 
all  parts.  You  fhew  yourfelves  tyrants  every 
where.  Tyrants  of  nations  and  of  your  colonies; 
if  you  Ihould  prevail  in  this  con t eft,  it  is  becaufe 
heaven  will  have  been  inattentive  to  the  vows 
that  are  addrefied  to  it  from  all  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Since  the  feas  have  not  fwallowed  up  your 
proud  fatellites,  tell  me  what  will  become  of  them, 
if  there  Ihould  arife  in  the  New  World  an  elo- 
quent man,  who  ihould  promife  eternal  falvation 
to  thofe  who  Ihould  perifh  fword  in  hand,  the 
martyrs  of  liberty.  Americans,  let  your  priefts 
be  inceflantly  feen  in  your  pulpits,  with  crowns 
in  their  hands,  and  (hewing  you  the  heavens 
opened.  Priefts  of  the  New  World,  it  is  time 
to  expiate  the  ancient  fanaticifm*  which  hath  de- 
flated and  ravaged  America,  by  a  fanaticifm  more 
fortunate,  the  offspring  of  politics  and  of  liberty. 
But  you  will  not  deceive  your  fellow- citizens. 
God,  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  juftice  and  of 
order,  abhors  tyrants.  God  hath  imprinted  in  the 
heart  of  man  the  facred  love  of  liberty,  and  will 
not  fuffcr  that  fervitude  (hould  degrade  and  dif- 
|igure  the  moft  beautiful  of  his  works.  If  apo- 
theofis  be  due  to  man,  it  is  certainly  to  him  who 
fights  and  dies  for  his  country.    Place  his  image 

in 
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in  your  churches,  and  put  it  near  your  altars.  It  B  °  °  K 
will  be  the  Worfhip  of  the  country.  Compofe  a  u  -y— ■* 
political  and  religious  calendar,  in  which  every 
day  (hall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  fome  one 
of  thofe  heroes  who  (hall  have  fpilc  his  blood  to 
make  you  free.  Your  pofterity  will  read  them 
one  day  with  a  holy  refpedl;  they  will  fay, 
thcfe  are  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  fet  half 
the  world  at  liberty,  and  who,  exerting  themfelves 
for  our  happinefs  before  we  exifted,  have  pre- 
vented that  at  our  birth  we  (hould  hear  the  rattling 
of  chains  over  our  cradles. 

When  the  caufe  of  the  colonies  was  debated  y^**™?- 

lures  would 

in  the  national  affemblies,  we  have  heard  many  ith»»«w«- 
excellent  pleadings  pronounced  in  their  favour,  to  d0Pt, 
But  perhaps  the  following  would  have  been  the  JUthe  fcr- 
moft  proper  to  addrefs  to  them  :  STKr^ 

f<  I  Will  fay  nothing  to  you,  Gentlemen,  of  the  ni"* 
juftice  or  injuftice  of  your  pretentions,  I  am 
not  fo  much  a  ft  ranger  to  public  affairs,  to  be  ig- 
norant that  this  preliminary  examination,  which 
is  facred  in  all  other  circumftancesof  life,  wpuld 
be  improper  and  ridiculous  in  this.  I  will  not 
enter  into  what  expectations  you  -may  have  of 
fuccefs,  nor  will  I  examine  whether  you  .will 
prevail  in  this  caufe,  although  this  fubjett 
might  appear  of  fome  importance  to  you,  and 
might  probably  engage  your  attention.  Nor 
will  I  even  compare  the  advantages  of  your 
fituation  if  you  (hould  fucceed,  with  the  con-' 
fequences  that  will  follow  if  you  (hould  fail. 
Bijt  I  will  fuppofe  at  once,  that  you  have  re- 
duced the  colonies  to  the  degree  of  fervitude 
Vol.  VII.  I  i  «  which 
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B  xvui K  "  w^lc^  y°u  squire.  I  only  wifli  to  be  informed 

"  how  you  will  maintain  them  in  it.    Will  it  be 

<c  by  a  {landing  army  ?    But  this  army,  which 

"  will  exhauft  you  of  men  and  money,  will  ic 

"  follow  or  not  the  increafe  of  population  ?  Ther* 

"  are  but  two  anfwers  to  be  made  to  this  queftion, 

<*  and  of  thefe  two  anfwers  one  feems  to  me  to  be 

"  abfurd,  and  the  other  brings  you  back  to  the 

"  fituation  in '  which  you  now  are.    I  have  re- 

c(  fle&ed  much  upon  the  matter,  and  if  I  miftake 

cc  not,   I  have  difcovered  the  only  reafonable 

"  and  fure  meafure  you  have  to  purfue.     This 

"  is,  as  foon  as  you  fhall  have  made  yourfelves 

cc  matters  of  them,  to  (top  the  progrefs  of  popula- 

"  tion,  fince  it  appears  to  you  more  advantage- 

"  ous,  more  honourable,  and  more  proper,  to 

<c  rule  over  a  fmall  number  of  flaves,  than  to 

"  have  a  nation  of  freemen  for  your  equals  and 

cc  friends. 

"  But  you  will  a(k  me,  how  is  the  progrefs  of 

"  population   to    be  flopped  ?     The  expedient 

"  might  perhaps  difguft  men  of  weak  and  pufiU 

"  lanimous  nrfncfe;    but  fortunately  there  are 

cc  none  fuch  in  this  auguft  affembly.     This  ex- 

cc  pedient  is  to  put  to  death,  without  mercy,  the 

"  greateft  part  of  thefe  unworthy  rebels,  and  to 

reduce  the  reft  to  the  condition  of  Negroes. 

The  brave  and  generous  Spartans,  fo celebrated 

in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  have  fet  you 

cc  the   example.     Like  them,  with  their   faces 

<f  muffled  up  in  their  cloaks,  let  our  fellow-citi- 

Cf  zens  and  fatellites  go  out  clandeftincly  in  the 

"  night-time,  and  maflacre  the  children  of  our 

«  helots 
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u  Helots  by  the  fide  of  their  fathers  and  on  the  B  £V°LK 
c<  breads  of  their  mothers,  leaving  only  a  fuffi- 
€€  cient  number  of  them  alive  for  the  labours,> 
€€  and  for  our  fecurity." 

Englishmen,  you  fh udder  at  this  horrid  pro- 
pofal,  and  you  afk  what  mcafure  might  be 
adopted ;  either  conquerors  or  conquered,  this  is 
what  you  have  to  do :  If  the  refentment  excited 
by  your  barbarities  can  be  calmed,  if  the  Ame- 
ricans can  Ihut  their  eyes  upon  the  ravages  that 
furround  them,  if  when  walking  over  the  ruins 
of  their  cities  reduced  to  afhes,  and  of  their  ha- 
bitations deftroyed,  over  the  bones  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens fcattered  in  the  field ;  if  while  they 
breathe  the  fcent  of  blood  which  your  hands  have' 
fpilt  in  all  parts,  it  can  be  poflible  that  they 
fhould  forget  the  enormities  of  your  defpotifm ; 
if  they  can  allow  themfelves  to  put  the  lead  truft 
in  your  difcourfes,  and  can  perfuade  themfelves 
that  you  have  ferioufly  renounced  the  injuftice  of 
your  pretentions,  begin  by  recalling  the  affaffins 
who  are  in  your  pay;  reftore  liberty  to  their 
ports,  which  you  now  keep  blocked  up ;  let  your 
veffels  depart  from  their  coafts ;  and  if  there  be  a 
wife  citizen  among  you,  let  him  take  an  olive 
branch  in  his  hand,  let  him  prefent  himfelf  to 
them  and  fay : 

"  O  you,  our  fellow- citizens  and  our  old 
u  friends,  allow  us  to  ufe  this  title;  we  have 

indeed  profaned  it,  but  our  repentance  makes 

us  worthy  of  refuming  it,  and  we  fhall  here* 
€S  after  afpire  to  the  glory  of  preferving  it ;  we 
"  cortfefs,  in  the  prefence  of  Heaven,  and  of  this 

I  i  a  "  carth9 
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BxvmK  "carth>  which  have  been  witncffcs  of  it,  that 
cc  our  pretentions  have  been  unjuft  and  our  pro- 
c<  ceedings  barbarous.  Forget  them  as  we  do. 
"  Build  up  your  ramparts  and  your  fortrefles. 
fC  Aflemble  yourfelves  again  in  your  peaceable 
cc  habitations.  Let  us  wipe  out  from  our  me- 
€t  mory  even  the  laft  drop  of  blood  that  has  been 
cc  fpilt.  We  admire  the  generous  fpirit  which 
c<  hath  dire&ed  you.  It  is  the  fame  to  which,  in 
€t  fimilar  circumftances,  we  have  owed  our  falva- 
"  tion.  It  is  particularly  by  thefe  figns  that  we 
€e  know  you  to  be  our  fellow-citizens  and  our 
€c  brethren  :  your  wifli  is  liberty,  and  you  fhall 
"  be  free.  You  fliall  be  free  in  all  the  extent 
"  that  we  ourfelves  have  attached  to  this  facred 
€c  name.  It  is  not  from  us  that  you  hold  this 
cc  right  5  we  can  neither  give  it  nor  take  it  away 
<c  from  you.  You  have  received  it  as  we  have, 
cc  from  nature,  which  the  crime  and  the  fword  of 
"  tyrants  can  fight  againft  but  cannot  deftroy. 
<c  We  pretend  not  to  any  kind  of  fuperiority  orer 
"  you  s  the  honour  of  afpiring  to  an  equality  is 
cc  fufficiently  glorious  for  us.  We  are  too  well 
"  acquainted  with  the  ineftimable  advantage  of 
cc  governing  ourfelves,  to  be  defirous  hereafter  of 
€€  depriving  you  of  it. 

€€  Masters  and  fupreme  arbitrators  of  your 
cc  own  Iegiflation,  if  in  your  ftates  you  can  ere* 
"  ate  a  better  form  of  government  than  ours  is> 
<c  we  congratulate  you  previoufly  upon  it.  Your 
u  happinefs  will  infpire  us  with  no  other  fenti- 
f  f  ment  than  the  defire  of  imitating  you.  Form 
"  for  yourfelves  conftitutions  adapted  to  your 

"  climate* 
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cc  climate,  to  your  foil,  and  to  the  New  World,  book 

c<  which  you  are  civilizing.     Who  can  be  better 

cc  acquainted  with  your  own  wants  than  your* 

"felves?     Proud  and  virtuous  fouls,    fuch  as 

cc  yours  are,  ought   not  to  obey  any  laws  ex- 

"  cept  thofc  which  they  give  themfelves.    Every  ' 

u  other  yoke  would  be  unworthy  of  them.     Re- 

€t  gulate  your  taxes  yourfelves.     We  only  afk  of 

<c  you  to  conform  to  our  cuftom  in  the  levying 

cc  of  the  impoft.     We  will  prefent  you  with  a 

cc  ftate  of  our  wants,   and  you  will  determine 

cc  yourfelves  the  juft  proportion  between  your 

€€  fupplies  and  your  riches. 

<f  Moreover,  exercife  your  own  induftry  as 
cc  we  do  ours,  and  that  without  any  reftraint. 
<c  Make  the  beft  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  Na» 
cc  ture,  and  of  the  fertile  regions  which  you  in- 
€€  habit.  Let  the  iron  of  your  mines,  the  fleeces 
c<  of  your  flocks,  the  fkins  of  the  wild  animals 
cc  wandering  in  youF  forefts,  be  prepared  in  your 
<c  own  manufactures,  and  acquire  in  your  hands 
fC  an  additional  value.  Let  your  ports  be  free. 
f<  Let  your  commodities  and  the  produdtions 
<c  of  your  arts  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
cc  world,  from  whence  you  may  alfo  derive  all 
fC  thofe  which  you  are  in  want  of.  This  is  one 
cc  of  our  privileges,  let  it  alfo  be  yours.  The 
<c  empire  of  the  ocean,  which  we  have  fubdued 
cc  by  two  centuries  of  grandeur  and  glory,  belongs 
cc  to  you  as  well  as  to  us.  We  will  be  united 
<c  by  the  ties  of  commerce.  You  will  bring  your 
cc  produdtions  to  us,  which  we  will  accept  in  pre- 
f  ference  to  thofe  of  all  other  people,  and  we 

I  i  3  "  hope 
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B  xv °i  *  "  k°Pc  l^at  y°u  W1^  P^fcr  ours  to  thofc  of  fo- 
"  reign  nations,  without  however  being  reftrazn- 
cc  ed  to  it  by  any  law,  unlefs  by  that  of  the  com- 
"  mon  intereft,  and  by  the  title  of  fellow-citizens 
"  and  friends. 

"Let  your  (hips  and  ours,  decorated  with 
the  fame  flag,  cover  the  feas,  a^d  when  theft 
friendly  veflels  (hall  meet  in  the  midft  of  the 
cc  deferts  of  the  ocean,  let  fhouts  of  joy  be  heard 
"  on  both  fides.  Let  peace  be  renewed,  and  let 
<c  concord  laft  for  ever  between  us.  We  under- 
€S  ftand  at  length,  that  the  chain  of  reciprocal 
"  benevolence  is  the  only  one  that  can  conned 
cf  empires  at  fuch  a  diftance,  and  that  every 
"  other  principle  of  union  would  be  unjuft  and 
€<  precarious. 

fC  According  to  this  new  plan  of  everlafting 
fC  friendlhip,  let  agriculture,  induftry,  legifla- 
<(  tion,  the  arts,  and  that  firft  of  all  fcienccs, 
cc  that  of  doing  the  greateft  good  to  ftates  and 
cc  to  mankind,  be  improved  among  us.  Let  the 
€t  account  of  your  happinefs  invite  around  your 
"  dwellings  all  the  unfortunate  men  upon  the 
"  face  of  the  earth.  Let  tyrants  of  all  countries, 
and  all  oppreflbrs,  whether  political  or  reli- 
gious, know,  that  there  exifts  a  place  upon 
cc  the  earth  where  one  may  efcape  from  their 
cc  chains ;  where  humanity  difgraced  hath  raifed 
cc  its  head  again  *  where  the  harvefts  grow  for 
"  the  poor ;  where  the  laws  are  no  more  than 
c<  the  guarantee  of  happinefs ;  where  religion  is 
"  free,  and  confeience  hath  ceafed  to  be  a  flavc; 
u  where  Nature,  in  a  word,  feems  to  wi(h  to 

juftifjr 
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cc jdftify  hcrfclf  for  having  created  man;  and  E£vniK 

cc  where  government,  for  fo  long  a  time  guilty 

"  over  all  the  earth,  at  length  makes  ample  re* 

f<  paration  for  its  crimes.    Let  the  idea  of  fucfc 

"  an  afylum  alarm  the  defpots,  and  ferve  as  a 

€€  reftraint  to  them  j  for  if  the  happinefs  of  man- 

f  c  kind  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them,  they 

"  are  at  lead  ambitious  and  avaricious,  and  are 

cc  therefore  anxious  to  prcfervc  bo^h  their  power 

«*  and  their  riches. 

cc  WEourfelves,  O!  ourfellow-citizensandour 
cc  friends,  weourfelves  will  profit  by  your  example. 
u  If  our  conftitution  fhould  be  impaired ;  if  pub* 
"  lie  wealth  fliould  corrupt  the  court,  and  the  court 
"  the  nation  j  if  our  kings,  to  whom  we  have 
"  given  fo  many  terrible  leflbns,  fhould  at  length 
u  forget  them  5  if  we  who  were  an  auguft  people, 
"  were  threatened  with  becoming  the  meaneft 
and  vileft  of  all  herds  by  felling  ourfelves  j 
the  fight  of  your  virtues  and  of  your  laws  might 
"  perhaps  reanimate  us.  It  would  recall  to  our 
"  degraded  minds  both  the  value  and  the  gran- 
deur of  liberty  s  and  if  this  example  fhould  be 
ineffedtual ;  if  flavery,  the  confequence  of  ve- 
nal corruption,  fhould  one  day  eftablifh  itfelf 
"  in  that  fame  country,  which  hath  been  de- 
"  luged  with  blood  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and 
<c  where  our  fathers  have  feen  fcaffolds  eredlcd 
for  tyrants;  we  will  then  abandon  this  un- 
grateful land  devoted  to  defpotifm,  and  we 
u  will  leave  the  monfter  to  reign  over  a  defert. 
"  You  will  then  receive  us  as  friends  and  bre- 
"  thren.     You  will  partake  with  us  that  foil,  that 
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b  o  o  k  «  jiif    as  free  as  the  fouls  of  in  generous  inha- 

XVI II 

cc  bitants ;  and  thanks  to  your  virtues,  we  (hall 
<c  find  England  and  a  country  again,  ■ 

' "  Such  arc,  brave  fellow-citizens,  both  our 
cc  hopes  and  our  willies.     Receive  therefore  our 
€(  oaths  as  the  pledges  of  fo  holy  an  alliance,    Let 
c<  us  invoke,  to  render  this  treaty  more  folemn,  let 
<c  us  invoke  our  common  anceftors,  who  have 
€i  all  been  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as 
cc  you  are,  and  who  have  not  feared  to  die  in  its 
cc  defence.     Let  us  call  to  witnefs  the  memory 
<c  of  the  illuftrious  founders  of  your  colonies, 
€€  that  of  your  auguft  legiflators,  of  the  philofo- 
S€  pher  Locke,  who  was  the  firft  man  upon  earth 
"  who  made  a  code  of  toleration,  and  of  the  ve- 
€e  nerable   Penn,    who  firft  founded  a  city  of 
cc.  brothers.    The  fouls  of  thefe  great  men,  whole 
eyes  are  undoubtedly  in  this  moment  fixed 
upon   us,  are  worthy  to  prefide  at  a  treaty 
<c  which  is  tofecure  the  peace  of  two  worlds* 
Let  us  fwear  in  their  prcfence,  .and  upon  thofe' 
arms  with  which  you  have  fought  us,  to  re- 
<c  main  ever  united  and  faithful  •,  and  when  we 
have  pronounced  all  together  an  oath  of  peace, 
then  let  thefe  fame  arms  be  taken  tip,  and  let 
them  be  conveyed  into  a  facred  depofit,  where 
fathers  will  (hew  them  to  eyery  riling'  genera- 
tion: and  there  let  them  be  kept  faithfully  from 
age  to  age,  in  order  to  be  one  day  turned 
againft  the  firft  man,  whether  Englifh  or  Ame- 
rican, who  (hall  dare  to  propofe  the  breaking 
off  of  this  alliance,  equally  ufeful  and  equally 
c<  honourable  to  both  nations.'1     ~ 
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At  this  difcourfe  methinks  I  hear  the  cities,  B°vinK 
the  hamlets,  the  fields,  and  all  the  lhores  of  North 
America,  re  found  with  acclamations,  and  repeat- 
ing with  emotion  the  name  of  their  Engliih  bre- 
thren, the  name  of  the  mother-country.  Joyful 
fireworks  fucceed  to  the  conflagrations.of  difcord, 
and  in  the  mean  while,  the  nations,  jealous  of  your 
power,  will  remain  filent  in  aftonifhmene  and 
defpair, 

The  parliament  is  going  to  aflemble,  and  what 
have  we  to  expect  ?  Will  the  voice  of  reafon  be 
heard  there,  or  will  they  perfevere  in  their  folly  ? 
Will  they  be  the  defenders  of  the  people,  or  the 
inftrument  of  the  tyranny  of  minifters  ?  Will  their 
a£b  be  the  decrees  of  a  free  nation,  or  edidfcs 
dictated  by  the  court  ?  I  attend  at  the  debates. 
Thefe  revered  places  refound  with  harangues 
full  of  moderation  and  wifdom.  Soft  perfuafion 
fcems  to  Bow  from  the  lips  of  the  moft  diftin* 
•guiihed  orators.  They,  draw  tears  from  the  au- 
dience.  My  heart  is  elated  with  hope,  when 
fuddenly  a  voice,  the  organ  of  defpotifm  and 
of  war,  fufpends  this  delightful  emotion. 

<c  Englishmen,"  faith  this  furious  declaim* 
er,  cc  can  you  hefitate  one  moment  ?  They  are 
*c  your  rights,  your  moft  important  interefts ; 
'?  it  is  the  glory  of  your  name  which  muft  be 
"  defended.  Thefe  great  benefits  are  not  at- 
"  tacked  by  a  foreign  power,  but  threatened  by 
i€  a  domeftic  enemy.  The  danger  is  the  greater, 
"•'the  outrage  more  fenfibly  felt. 

"  Between  two  rival  nations  in  arms  for  mu- 
c*  tual  pretentions,  policy  may  fometimes  fufpend 
"  the  right.      Againft    rebellious    fubjefts   the 
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BxvniK  "  8rtatc*  '*u't  is  delay.  AH  moderation  is 
u  weaknefs.  The  ftandard  of  rebellion  was 
".raifed  by  boldnefs;  let  it  be  pulled  down  by 
"  force.  Let  the,  fword  of  juftice  fall  upon 
"  thofe  who  have  unlheathed  it.  Let  us  lofe  no 
"  time :  to  ftifle  revolutions,  there  is  a  firft  mo- 
cc  ment  which  muft  be  feized  upon.  Let  us  not 
"  leave  to  aftonifhed  minds  theleifure  to  accuftom 
* c  themfelves  to  their  crime  *  to  the  chiefs,  the 
cc  time  to  confirm  their  power ;  nor  to  the  peo- 
#<  pie,  that  of  learning  to  obey  new  matters. 
"  The  people  in  a  rebellion  are  almoft  always 
u  drawn  away  by  fome  foreign  impulfe;  neither 
"  their  fury,  nor  their  hatred,  nor  their  attach- 
"  ment,  belong  to  them.  Their  paffions  are 
u  given  to  them  as  their  weapons.  Let  us  dif- 
«  play  before  their  eyes  the  ftrength  and  ma- 
«  jefty  of  the  BritHh  empire.  They  will  foon  fall 
"  down  at  our  feet  j  they  will  pafs  on,  in  an  in- 
€(  ftant,  from  terror  to  remorfe,  and  from  re* 
<f  morfe  to  obedience.  If  we  muft  have  recourfe 
<c  to  the  feverity  of  arms,  let  there  be  no  quar- 
cc  ter.  In  civil  war,  mercy  is  the  moft  falfc  of 
€€  all  virtues.  When  once  the  fword  is  drawn, 
"  it'  fhould  never  be  fheathed  till  fubmiffion  be 
"  attained.  Henceforward  it  is  theirs  to  anfwer 
((  to  heaven  and  to  earth  for  their  own  misfor- 
*5  tunes.  Let  us  confider,  that  a  temporary  fe- 
cc  verity,  exercifed  in  thefe  rebellious  regions, 
"  muft  fecure  to  us  obedience  and  peace  for  ages 
*'  to  come. 

"  To  fufpend  our  exertions,  and  to  difarm  us, 
"  we.  are  repeatedly  told,  that  this  country  is 

<c  people^ 
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«  peopled  with  our  fellow-citizens,  our  friends, 
cc  and  our  brothers.  What,  (hall  we  invoke  in 
"  their  favour  names  which  they  have  outraged, 
"  and  ties  which  they  have  broken?  Thefe 
"  names,  and  thefe  facred  ties,  are  the  things 
"  that  accufe  them,  and  pronounce  them  guilty. 
"  Since  when  do  thofe  titles,  fo  revered,  im- 
"  pofe  duties  only  upon  us  ?  Since  when  have 
"  nebellious  children  the  right  of  taking  up  arms 
"  againft  their  mother,  of  depriving  her  of  her 
"  inheritance,  and  of  tearing  her  to  pieces? 
"  They  talk  of  liberty.  I  refpeft  the  name  as 
" '  much  as  they  do :  but,  is  this  liberty  inde~ 
"  pendence  ?  Is  it  the  right  of  fubverting  a  le- 
"  giflation,  eftablifhed  and  founded  for  two  cen- 
"  turies  paft  ?  Is  it  the  right  of  ufurping  all  our 
«  rights  ?  They  talk  of  liberty  ;  and  I  talk  of 
"  the  fupremacy  and  the  fovereign  power  of 
<f  England. 

"  What,  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make, 
"  if  they  refufed  to  bear  with  us  a  fmall  portion 
"  of  the  burthen  which  oppreffes  us,  and  to  fhare 
"  in  our  ezpences,  as  we  make  them  fhare  in 
"  our  grandeur,  had  they  no  other  way  of  doing 
u  this  but  by  rebellion,  but  by  arms?  They 
"  are  called  our  fellow-citizens,  and  our  friends  1 
"  but  I  behold  in  them  nothing  more  than  our 
"  perfecutors,  and  the  moft  cruel  enemies  of  our 
"  country.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  had  common 
"  anceftors ;  but  thefe  refpeftable  forefathers  I 
"  myfelf  call  upon  with  confidence.  If  their 
"  (hades  could  refume  their  place  here,  their  in- 
"  dignation  would  be  equal  to  ours.     With 
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b  o  o  k  cc  vim  rcfentment  would  thefc  virtuous  citizens 
"  hear,  that  thofe  of  their  descendants  who  had 
"  fettled  beyond  the  feas,  had  no  fooner  felt  their 
"  own  ftrength,  than  they  had  made  the  guilty 
"  trial  of  it  againft  their  country;  and  that 
"  they  havfc  turned  her  own  benefits  againfl:  her  ? 
'.'  All  of  them,  yes,  all  of  them,  even  that  pa- 
«  cific  fet  into  whom  their  founder  inftilled  the 
u  duty  of  never  deeping,  their  hands  in  blood  * 
"  they  who  had  refpe&ed  the  rights  and  the  lives 
ct  of  favage  people  ;  they  who,  in  the  enthuGafm 
"  of  humanity,  have  broken  the  fetters  of  their 
'.''Haves;  at  prefent,  equally  faithlefs  to  their 
'-'  country  and  to  their  religion,  take  up  arms 
«.*  for  the  purpofe  of  carnage,  and  to  ufe  them 
«£  againft  you.  They  treat  all  men  as  their  bre- 
c<  thren ;  and  you  alone,  of  all  people,  are  ex- 
"  eluded  from  this  title.  They  have  taught  the 
"  world,  that  the  favage  Americans,  and  the 
"  Negroes  of  Africa,  are  henceforth  lefs  ftraogers 
"  to  them  than  the^citizens  of  England. 

"  Arm  yourfelves,  therefore;  avenge  your  of* 
f  fended  rights,  avenge  your  greatnefs  betrayed. 
"  Difplay  that  power,  which  makes  itfelf  ,  be 
<«  feared  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  India; 
*'  and  which  hath  fo  often  aftoniftied  America 
*':  itfelf ;  and  fince  between  a  fovereign  people, 
*c  and  the  fubjefk  that  rebels,  there  can  hence* 
*'  forth  be  no  other  treaty  than  that  of  force, 
"let  force  determine  the  matter.  Preferve,  and 
*'  retake  that  univerfe  which  belongs  to  you> 
*v  and  which  ingratitude  and  boldnefs  would  de- 

"  prive  you  of." 
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The  fophifms  of  a  vehement  orator,  fupported  book 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  by  national «_  -w-lr 
pride,  extinguilhed  in  mod  of  the  reprefentatives  Jy^^ 
of  the  people  the  defireof  a  pacific  arrangement.  duceh* 
The  new  refolutions  are  limilar  to  the  former*  force 
Every  thing  in  them  even  bears,  in  a  more  decifive 
manner,  the  (lamp  of  ferocioufnefs  and  defpotifm. 
Armies  are  raifed  and  fleets  are  equipped*    The 
generals  and  the  admirals  fail  towards  the  New. . 
World,  with  deftru&ive  and  fanguinary  orders 
and  plans.     Nothing  but  unreferved  fubmiffion 
can  preferve  or  put  a  ftop  to  the  ravages  ordained 
againft  the  colonies. 

Till  this  memorable  period,  th<5  Americans 
had  confined  themfclves  to  a  refiftancc  authorifed 
by  the  Englifh  laws  themfelves.  They  had 
(hewn  no  other  ambition,  but  that  of  being 
maintained  in  the  very  limited  rights  which  they 
had  always  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  even,  who 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  more  extenfive  views, 
had  not  yet  ventured  to  fpeak  to  the  people  of 
any  thing  more  than  an  advantageous  accommo- 
dation. By  going  further,  they  would  have  been 
apprehenfivc  of  lofing  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, attached  by  habit  to  an  empire  under  the 
protection  of  which  they  had  profpered.  The  re- 
port of  the  great  preparations  that  were  making 
for  war  in  the  Old  Hemifphere,  either  to  enflave 
or  to  reduce  the  New  one  to  alhes,  extinguifhed 
what  remains  there  might  be  of  affedtion  for  the 
original  government.  It  now  remained  only  to 
infpire  the  minds  of  men  with  energy.  This  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  a  work  intitled  Common 

Senfe, 
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ground-work  of  this  do&rine,  without  confining 
ourfelves  prccifcly  to  the  order  the  writer  hath 
adopted. 

Never,  fays  the  author  of  this  celebrated  work, 
never  did  an  intereft  of  greater  importance  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  nations.  It  is  not  the 
concern  of  a  city,  or  of  a  province  j  it  is  that  of 
an  immenfe  continent,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the 
globe*  It  is  not  the  concern  of  a  day,  it  is  that 
of  ages.  The  prefent  period  will  determine  the 
fate  of  a  long  futurity  \  and  many  hundred  yean 
after  the  reflation  of  our  exiftence,  the  fun,  in 
giving  light  to  this  hemifphere,  will  fliine  either 
upon  our  fhame  or  our  glory.  We  have  for  a 
long  time  talked  of  reconciliation  and  peace;  but 
every  thing  is  changed.  As  fbon  as  arms  are 
taken  tip,  as  foon  as  the  firft  drop  of  blood  is 
fpilt,  the  time  for  debate  is  part.  One  day  hath 
given  rife  to  a  revolution.  One  day  hath  tranf* 
ported  us  into  a  new  age. 

Men  of  timorous  minds,  and  who  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  paft,  think  we  are  in  want  of  the 
prote&ion  of  England.  She  may  be  ufefol  to  a 
riling  colony ;  (he  is  become  dangerous  to  a  na- 
tion completely  formed.  Infancy  ftands  in  need 
of  fupport,  but  youth  muft  walk  free,  and  with 
the  elevation  that  is  fuitable  to  it.  Between  one 
nation  and  another,  as  between  man  and  man, 
he  who  can  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  pra- 
ted me,  may  alfo  have  the  power  and  the  will  to 
do  me  an  injury.  I  give  up  the  prote&or,  in  or* 
der  that  I  may  not  have  a  matter  to  fear. 

I* 
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In  Europe,  the  people  are  too  elofely  preffed  B  ^^K 
together,  to  admit  this  part  of  the  globe  to  enjoy 
conftant  peace.  The  interefts  of  courts  and  of 
nations  are  always  clalhing  with  each  other.  As 
the  friends  of  England,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
all  her  enemies.  The  dowry  which  this  alliance 
will  bring  to  America  is  perpetual  war.  Let  us, 
therefore,  feparate.  Neutrality,  trade,  and  peace; 
fuch  are  the  foundations  of  our  grandeur. 

The  authority  of  Great  Britain  muft,  fooner  or 
later,  have  an  end.  This  is  the  operation  of  na- 
ture, of  neceffity,  and  of  time.  The  Englifh  go- 
vernment, therefore,  can  only  give  us  a  temporary 
constitution ;  and  we  (hall  only  bequeath  to  our 
pofterity,  an  American  date,  burdened  with  dif- 
fenfions  and  debts.  If  we  be  defirous  of  fecuring 
our  happinefs,  let  us  feparate.  If  we  be  fathers, 
and  if  we. love  our  children,  let  us  feparate. 
Laws  and  liberty,  fuch  is  the  inheritance  we  owe 
them. 

England  is  at  too  great  a  diftancc  from  us 
to  govern  us.  What,  {hall  we  always  crofs  two 
thoufand  leagues  to  demand  the  prote&ion  of 
laws,  to  claim  juftice,  to  juftify  ourfelves  of  ima- 
ginary crimes,  and  meanly  to  folic! t  the  court 
and  the  miniftry  of  a  foreign  climate  ?  Mull:  we 
wait  whole  years  for  every  anfwer,  fuppofing  it 
were  not  even  too  often  injuftice  that  we  were 
obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  acrofs  the  ocean  ?  No ; 
for  a  great  ftafc,  the  centre  and  the  feat  of  power 
pmft  neccffarily  be  in  the  date  itfelf.  Nothing 
bnt  the  defpotifm  of  the  Eaft  can  poffibly  have 
accuftomed  the  people  thus  to  receive  laws  from 
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book  diftant  matters,  or  from  bafhaws,  who  arc  the  re- 
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prefentatives  of  invifiblc  tyrants.  But  remember, 
that  the  more  the  diftanc^increafes,  the  heavier 
is  the  weight  of  defpotifm  j  and  that  the  people, 
then  deprived  of  almoft  all  the  benefits  of  go* 
vernment,  have  none  but  the  misfortunes  and 
vices  of  it. 

Nature  hath  not  created  a  world,  in  order  to 
fubjedt  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  iflahd  in  an* 
other  hemifphere.  Nature  hath  eftablifhed  laws 
of  equilibrium,  which  lhe  follows  in  all  parts, 
in  the  heavens  as  on  the  earth.  By  the  rule  of 
quantity  and  of  diftance,  America  can  belong 
only  to  itfelf. 

There  is .  no  government  without  a  mutual 
confidence,  between  him  who  commands  and  him 
who  obeys.  Otherwife  all  is  over,  the  commu- 
nication is  interrupted,  and  cannot  poffibly  be 
renewed-  England  hath  fhewn  too  evidently, 
that  (he  wanted  to  command  us  as  flavcs ;  Ame- 
rica, that  fhe  was  equally  fenfible  of  her  rights 
and  her  ftrength.  Each  of  them  hath  betrayed 
its  fecret  j  and  from  that- moment  no  treaty  can 
take  place.  It  would  be  Cgned  by  hatred  and 
miftruftj  hatred  which  cannot  forgive,  and  mif- 
truft,  which  in  its  nature  is  irreconcilable. 

Would  you  know  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  accommodation  ?  Your  ruin.  You 
Hand  in  need  of  laws,  and  will  not  obtain  them. 
Who  is  to  give  them  to  you  ?  The  Englifh  na- 
tion ?  But  lhe  is  jealous  of  your  increafc.  The 
king  ?  He  i§  your  enemy.  Yourfelves,  in  your. 
affemblics  ?  Do  you  not  recollcft,  that  every  le- 
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giflation  is  fubjedt  to  the  negative  right  of  the  book 
monarch  who  wifhes  to  fubdue  you  ?  This  right 
would  be  a  terrible .  one,  incefiantly  militating 
againft  you.  Should  you  make  demands,  they 
will  be  eluded  :  fhould  you  form  plans  of  grand- 
cur  and  commerce,  they  would  become  an  objeft 
of  alarm  for  the  mother-country.  Your  go- 
vernment would  be  nothing  more  than  a  clandes- 
tine war,  fuch  as  that  of  an  enemy  who  wifhes  to 
deftroy  without  fighting ;  it  would  be,  in  politi- 
cal ceconomy,  a  flow  and  concealed  affafli nation, 
which  gives  rife  ro  languor,  which  prolongs  and 
entertains  weaknefs,  and  which,  by  a  deftrudtive 
art,  keeps  the  body  equally  fufpended  between 
life  and  death.  If  you  fhould  fubmit  to  England, 
fuch  will  be  your  fate. 

We  have  a  right  to  take  up  arms.  Our  rights, 
are  neceffity,  a  juft  defence  j  oar  misfortunes? 
thofe  of  our  children,  the  enormities  committed 
againft  us.  Our  rights  are  our  auguft  title  of  na- 
tion. The  fword  muft  decide  between  us.  The 
tribunal  of  war  is .  henceforth  the  only  tribunal 
that  exifts  for  us.  If  we  muft  fight,  let  it  at 
lead  be  for  a  caufe  that  is  worthy,  and  which  will 
reward  us  for  the  lavifhment  of  our  riches  and 
our  blood.  What !  fhall  we  e,xpofe  ourfelves  to 
fee  our  cities  deftroyed,  our  countries  ravaged, 
our  families  put  to  the  fword,  merely  to  obtain 
an  honourable  accommodation ;  that  is  to  fay,  to 
intreat  for  new  chains,  and  to  cement  ourfelves 
the  edifice  of  our  flavery  ?  What!  fhall  it  be  by 
the  light  of  conflagrations;  fhall  it  be  over  the 
graves  of  our  fathers,  of  our  children,  and  of  our 
Vol.  VII.  K  k  wivc3) 
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B  xvhi  K  WIVCS>  t*iat  wc  ^a^  ^8n  a  trcaty  wiA  our  op* 
preffbrs  ?  And  will  they,  covered  over  with  our 

blood,     condefcend  to  forgive  us  ?    Alas !    we 

i 

fliould  then  be  nothing  more  than  a  vile  objeft  of 
aftonifhment  to  Europe,  of  indignation  to  Ame- 
rica, and  of  contempt  even  to  our  enemies.  If 
we  can  obey,  we  have  had  no  right  to  contend. 
Liberty  alone  can  abfolve  us.  Liberty,  and  en* 
tire  liberty,  is  the  only  aim  worthy  of  our  efforts 
and  of  our  perils.  What  do  I  fay  ?  It  belongs  to 
us  from  this  rtioment.  It  is  in  the  bloody  plains 
of  Lexington  thaft  our  claims  are  regiftered ;  it  is 
there  that  England  hath  torn  in  pieces  that 
contract  which  united  us  to  her.  Yes,  at  the 
inftant  when  England  fired  the  firft  (hot  again  ft 
us,;  nature  herfelf  proclaimed  us  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Let  us  avail  ourfelves  of  the  benefits  we  re- 
ceive from  our  enemies.  The  youth  of  nations  is 
the  age  the  moft  favourable  to  their  independ- 
ence. It  is  the  period  of  energy  and  vigour. 
Our  minds  are  not  yet  furrounded  with  that 
parade  of  luxury  which  ferves  as  a  hoftage  to 
tyranny.  Our  limbs  are  not  yet  enervated  by  the 
arts  of  effeminacy.  There  is  none  of  that  nobility 
bearing  fway  among  us,  which,  even  by  its  con- 
ftitution,  is  all  fed  to  kings;  which  is  no  further 
attached  to  liberty,  than  when  it  can  make  it  the 
means  of  oppreffion;  that  nobility,  eager  of 
rights  and  titles,  for  whom,  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion and  crifis,  the  people  are  nothing  more  than 
an  inftrument,  and  for  whom  the  fuprcme  power 
is  a  corrupter  always  at  hand. 

Your 
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Your  colonies  arc  formed  of  ,plain  and  cou-  B  op  K 
rageous,  laborious  and  proud  men ;  men  who  are 
at  once  the  proprietors  and  the  cultivators  of 
their  lands.  Liberty  is  the  firft  of  their  wants* 
Ruftic  labours  have  previoufly  inured  them  to 
war.  Public  enthufiafrn  will  bring  forth  talents 
unkiown.  It  is  in  revolutions  that  the  minds 
of  men  are  enlarged, *  that  heroes  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  take  their  poft.  Recal  Holland  to 
your  memory,  and  the  multitude  of  extraordinary 
men  to  whom  the  conteft  for  her  liberty  gave 
birth  :  fuch  is  your  example.  Recoiled  her  fuc* 
cefs  :  fuch  is  your  prefage. 

Let  our  firft  meafure  be  to  form  x  conftitution 
that  may  unite  us.  The  moment  is  come.  Later 
than  this,  it  would  be  abandoned  to  an  uncertain 
futurity,  and  to  the  caprices  of  chance.  The 
more  we  acquire  men  and  riches,  the  more  bar- 
riers will  arife  between  us.  How  (hall  we  then 
conciliate  fo  many  interefts  -and  fo  many  pro- 
vinces ?  For  a  union  of  this  kind,  it  is  neceffary 
that  every  people  fliould  be  fenfible  at  once  of 
the  weaknefs  and  ftrength  of  the  whole.  Great 
calamities  or  great  apprehenfions  muft  prevail. 
Then  it  is,  that  among  nations,  as  among  indi- 
viduals, thofe  vigorous  and  rooted  friendihips 
take  place,  which. reciprocally  bind  the  fouls  and 
the  intereft  of  men.  Then  it  is,  that  one  fingle 
fplrit  univerfally  prevailing,  forms  the  genius  of 
ftate6 ;  and  that  all  the  fcattered  forces  become, 
by  being  collected,  one  fole  and  terrible  force. 
Thanks  to  our  perfecutors,  we  are  now  at  that 
period  -,  and  if  we  have  courage,  it  will  be  a  for- 

K  k  a  tunate 
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B  xvmK  tunate  onc  f°r  us#  Few  nations  have  feized  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  formation  of  their  go~ 
vernment.  If  this  moment  fhould  once  efcape,  it 
never  returns;  and  men  are  confequently  pu- 
nifhed  with  ages  of  anarchy  and  flavery.  Let  not 
a  fimilar  fault  prepare  fimilar  regrets  for  us, 
which  would  be  ineffedkual.  a 

Let  us  therefore  feize  upon  the  moment 
which  is  the  only  one  for  us.  It  is  in  our  power 
to  form  the  fined  conftitution  that  ever  exifted 
among  men.  You  have  read  in  your  facred  writ- 
ings the  hiftory  of  mankind  buried  under  a  general 
deluge  of  the  globe.  Onc  tingle  family  furvived, 
and  was  commifiioned  by  the  Supreme  Being  to 
renew  the  earth.  We  are  that  family.  Defpot- 
ifm  hath  overwhelmed  every  thing ;  and  we  caa 
renew  the  world  a  fecond  time. 

At  this  in  ft  ant,  we  are  going  to  determine  the 
fate  of  a  race  of  men  more  numerous,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  .people  of  Europe  taken  together. 
Shall  we  wait  till  we  become  the  prey  of  the 
conqueror,  and  till  the  hopes  of  the  univerfe  (hall 
be  fruftrated  ?  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  all  the  fu- 
ture generations  of  the  world  have  at  this  mo- 
ment their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  are  afking  us 
for  liberty.  We  are  going  to  fettle  their  deftiny. 
If  we  betray  them,  they  will  one  day  walk  over 
our  graves  with  their  chains,  and  perhaps  load 
us  with  imprecations. 

Remember  a  work  that  hath  appeared  among 
us,  and  the  motto  of  which  was,  Union  o& 
Death. 

Let 
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Let  us  therefore  unite,  and  begin  by  declaring  B^u>,#K 
our  Independence.  That  alone  can  efface  the  v--y-  -j 
title  of  rebellious  fubje&s,  which  our  infolent  op~ 
preffors  dare  to  beftow  upon  us.  That  alone  can 
make  us  rife  to  that  dignity  that  is  our  due,  in- 
fure  us  allies  among  the  powers,  and  imprint  re- 
fpeft  even  on  our  enemies  j  and  if  we  treat  with 
them,  that  alone  can  give  us  the  right  of  treat- 
ing with  that  right  and  majefty  which  belongs 
to  a  nation. 

But  I  will  repeat  it:  Let  us  lofe  no  time. 
Our  uncertainty  occafions  our.  weaknefs.  Let  us 
dare  to  be  free,  and  we  are  fo.  When  we  are 
ready  to  get  over  thi3  ftep,  we  ftart  back.  Wc 
all  look  at  each  other  with  anxious  curiofity.  It 
Jeems  as  if  wer  were  aftonifhed  at  our  boldnefs, 
and  frightened  at  our  courage.  But  it  ii  no  longer 
time  to  calculate.  In  great  affairs,  and  where 
there  is  but  one  great  meafure  to  adopt,  too 
much  circumfpe&ion  ceafes  to  be  prudence. 
Whatever  is  extreme,  demands  an  extreme  re- 
folution.  Then  the  moft  enterprifing  fteps  are 
the  moft  prudent  i  and  the  excefs  of  boldnefs 
becomes  even  the  means  and  the  warrant  of 
fuccefs. 

Such  was  the  bafis  of  the  fentiments  and  ideas  The  coin, 
diffufed  in  this  work.     They  confirmed  in  their  nie9?>ietk 
principles  thofe  bold  men,  who  for  a  long  time  wbich  uoit* 
paft  had  afked  to  be  entirely  detached  from  the  SiuS* 
mother-country.     The  timid  citizens,  who  had  SJjJSl? 
hitherto  hefuated,  at  length  determined  on  this  i"d'Peiwtent 

1"  rr>i  • /%      r  OF  that 

great  reparation.   The  with  for  independence  had  wunlrx- 
a  fufficient, number  of  partifans,  to  enable  the  ge- 

£  k  3  neral 
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neral  congrefs  to  declare  it  od  the  4th  of  July 
1776. 

-  O,  that  I  had  received  from  nature  the  genius 
and  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  orators  of  Athens 
and  Rome !  With  what  fublimity,  with  what 
enthufiafm  fhould  I  not  fpeak  of  thofe  generous 
men,  who,  by  their  patience,  their  wifdom,  and 
their  courage,  have  erefted  this  grand  edifice. 
Hanlodc,  Franklin,  and  the  two  Adamfes,  were 
the  principal  perfons  in  this  interesting  fcencj 
but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Pofterity  will 
be  acquainted  with  them  all.  Their  celebrated 
names  will  be  tranfmitted  to  it  by  a  more  for- 
tunate  pen  than  mine.  The  marble  and  the 
bronze  will  exhibit  them  to  the  remoteft  ages. 
At  fight  of  them,  the  friend  of  liberty  will  fed 
his  eyes  filled  with  pleafing  tears,  and  his  heart 
will  bound  with  joy.  Under  the  buft  of  one  of 
them  has  been  written,  he  took  from  heats* 

ITS  THUNDER,    AND    FROM  TYRANTS  THEIR  SCSI1- 

tre.  They  will  all  partake  with  him  thtM 
words  of  this  encomium. 

Heroic  region !  mine  advanced  age  will  not 
allow  me  to  vifit  thee !  I  (hall  never  be  prefent 
amidft  the  refpe&able  perfons  who  compofeyoor 
Areopagus.  I  fhall  never  affift  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  your  congrefs.  I  fhall  die  without  having 
feen  the  refidence  of  toleration,  of  niorality,  and 
of  found  laws;  of  virtue,  and  of  liberty.  A  free 
and  facred  land  will  not  cover  my  afhes :  but  I 
could  have  wifhed  it  j  and  my  laft  words  fhall  be 
vows  addreffed  to  Heaven  for  your  profperity* 

Al/THOVGtt 
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Although  America  was  affured  that  her  con-  Ba^n?,K 
dudt  would  meet  with  univcrfal  approbation,  yet 
lhe  thought  it  her  duty  to  lay  before  the  nations 
the  motives  of  it.  She  publiflied  her  manifefto  *, 
in  which  we  fead;  thchiftory  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
and  of  its  king,  will  offer  to  poftcrity,in  fpcaking 
of  them  and  of  us,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  outrages 
and  ufurpations,  all  equally  tending  to  the  cfta- 
blifhment  of  abfolute  tyranny  in  thefe  provinces. 

This  hiftory  will  fay, that  its  monarch  hath  refufed 
to  give  his  confent  to  laws  which  were  themoftfalu- 
tary  and  the  mod  neceffary  for  the  public  good. 

That  he  hath  transferred  the  affemblies  to  in- 
convenient places,  at  a  diftance  from  the  records, 
in  order  to  bring  the  deputies  more  eafily  into  his 
views. 

That  he  hath  feveral  times  diflblved  the  cham* 
ber  of  the  reprefentatives,  becaufe  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  ftrenuoufly  defended  there. 

That  after  the  di Ablution,  the  dates  have 
been  left  too  long  without  reprefentatives ;  and 
were  confequently  ezpofed  to  the  inconvenieacies 
refulting  from  the  want  of  an  aflembly. 

That  he  hath  endeavoured  to  put  a  ftop  to 
population,  by  making  it  difficult  for  a  foreigner 
to  be  naturalized,  and  by  requiring  too  much  for 
the  lands  of  which  he  granted  the  property. 

That  he  hath  put  the  judges  too  much  under 
his  dependence,  by  ena&ing  that  they  (hould  hold 
their  offices  and  their  falaries  from  him  alone. 

*  The  Englifh  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  this  account 
it  nol  taken  literally  from  the  original  manifefto  publiihed  by 
the  Americans. 

Kk4  Th^t 
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That  he  hath  created  new  places,  and  filled 
thofe  regions  with  a  multitude  of  agents,  who 
devoured  our  fubftance  and  difturbed  our  tran- 
quillity. 

That  in  time  of  full  peace  he  hath  kept  up 
confiderable  forces  in  the  midft  of  us,  without  the 
confent  of  the  legiflative  power. 

That  he  hath  rendered  the  military  power  in- 
dependent of,  and  even  fuperior  to,  the  civil  law* 

That  he  hath  fettled  with  corrupt  men  to 
lodge  armed  foldiers  in  our  hcufes,  and  to  flicker 
them  from  punifhment  for  the  murders  which 
they  might  commit  in  America ;  to  deftroy  our 
trade  in  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  ;  to  impofe 
taxes  on  us  without  our  confent;  to  deprive  us 
in  feveral  cafes  of  our  trials  by  juries;  to  tranf- 
port  us  beyond  feas  that  we  might  be  brought  to 
trial  there ;  to  take  away  our  chara&ers,  fuppre/s 
our  beft  laws,  and  alter  the  bafis  and  the  form  of 
our  government;  to  fufpend  our  own  legiflation 
in  order  to  give  us  other  laws. 

That  he  hath  himfelf  abdicated  his  govern- 
ment over  the  provinces  of  America,  by  declar- 
ing that  we  had  forfeited  his  prote&ion,  and  by 
waging  war  againft  us. 

That  he  hath  caufed  our  coafts  to  be  ravaged, 
our  ports  to  be  deftroyed,  and  our  people  to  be 
maflacred. 

That  he  hath  compelled  our  fellow- citizens, 
taken  prifoners  at  fea,  to  bear  arms  againft  their 
country,  to  become  the  affaffins  of  their  friends 
and  their  brethren,  or  to  perifh  themfelvcs  by 
thofe  beloved  hands. 

That 
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That  he  hath  fomented  inteftine    divifions  B£V2,K 
amongft  us,   and  endeavoured  to  excite  again  ft 
our  peaceful  inhabitants,   barbarous  favages,  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  ma  fiacre  without  diftinftion  of  rank, 
of  fex,  or  of  age,  every  perfon  they  met  with. 

That  at  this  time  mercenary  and  foreign 
armies  have  arrived  on  our  fhores,  who  were  in- 
tended to  confummate  the  work  of  defolation  and 
of  death. 

And  that  a  prince,  whofe  chara&er  was  thus 
marked  by  all  the  features  of  tyranny,  was  not  fit 
to  govern  a  free  people. 

A  proceeding  which  difiblved  the  ties  formed 
by  confanguinity,  by  religion,  and  by  habit, 
ought  to  have  been  fupported  by  a  great  unani- 
mity and  by  prudent  and  vigorous  meafures. 
The  united  ftates  of  America  gave  themfelves 
a  confederate  conftitution,  which  added  all  the 
exterior  ftreftgth  of  the  monarchy  to  all  the  in* 
terior  advantages  of  a  republican  government. 

Each  province  had  an  afiembly  formed  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  different  diftrids,  and  who 
were  entrufted  with  the  legiflative  power.  The  , 
executive  power  was  veiled  in  the  prefident.  It 
was  his  right  and  his  duty  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  all  the  citizens,  to  convene  them  when  cir- 
cumftances  required  it,  to  provide  for  the  equip- 
ment and  fubGftence  of  the  troops,  and  to  con- 
cert the  operations  with  their  chiefs.  He  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  fecret  committee,  whole 
bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  up  a  conftant  intercourfc 
with  the  general  congrefs.    The  time  of  his  ad- 

miniftration 
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book  this  b0(jy  Would  remain  in  a  ftate  of  inacti- 
vity. The  diftances  to  be  traverfed,  together 
with  the  length  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  de- 
bate^ might  be  too  frequently  prejudicial  to  the 
general  good. 

Besides,  it  is  never  in  the  infancy  of  a  confu- 
tation, and  in  the  midft  of  the  great  commotions 
for  liberty,  that  we  need  apprehend  that  a  body 
of  reprefcntatives  fhould  betray,  either  from  cor- 
ruption or  weaknefs,  the  interefts  with  which  they 
are  entrufted.     The  general  fpirit  will  rather  be 
inflamed  and  exalted  in  fuch  a  body.     There  it 
is  that  the  genius  of  the  nation  refides  in  all  its 
vigour.     Chofen  by  the  efteem  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,   chofen  at  a  time  when  every  public 
function  is  dangerous,  and  every  vote  an  honour; 
placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  will  eternally 
compofe  this  celebrated  Areopagus,  and  on  that 
account  naturally  induced  to  confider  public  li- 
berty as  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  they  muft 
be  poffeffed  with  the  enthufiafm  of  founders, 
whofe  pride  it  is  to  engrave  for  future  centuries 
their  names  upon  the  frontifpiece  of  the  auguft 
monument  which  is  ereding.    The  apprehenfions 
which  the  favourers  of  the  contrary  fyftem  might 
have  upon  this  account,  appear  therefore  to  be 
ill-founded. 

I  will  go  furrher  (till.  It  might  happen  that 
a  people  who  fight  for  their  liberty,  fatigued 
with  a  long  and  painful  ftruggle,  and  more  af- 
fe&ed  with  the  dangers  of  the  moment  than  with 
%  the  idea  of  their  future  happinefs,  might,  feel 
their  courage  damped,  and  might  one  day,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  be  tempted  to  prefer  dependence  and  peace  B  °V|°  K 
to  a  tempeftuous  independence,  which  would  ex-  u^-J 
pofe  them  to  dangers  and  bloodfhed.  It  is  then 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  thofe  people  to 
have  deprived  ihemfelves  of  the  power  of  making 
peace  with  their  oppreflbrs,  and  to  have  vefted 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  a  fenate  which  they 
had  chofen  to  be  the  organ  of  their  will  at  a  time 
when  that  will  was  free,  haughty,  and  courage- 
ous. It  feems  as  if  they  had  told  their  fenate  at 
the  time  of  their  inftitution,  we  raife  the  (land- 
ard  of  war  again  ft  our  tyrants;  if  our  armsfhould 
grow  weary  of  the  fight,  if  we  fhould  ever  be  ca- 
pable of  degrading  ourfelves  fo  far  as  to  fue  for 
repofe,  fupport  us  againft  our  weaknefs  :  do  not 
attend  to  wifhes  unwprthy  of  ourfdves,  which  we 
previoufly  difavow;  and  do  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  peace  till  our  chains  (hall  be  entirely 
broken. 

Accordingly,  if  we  confult  the  hiftory  of  re-* 
publics,  we  fhall  find  that  the  multitude  have  al- 
moft  always  the  impetuofity  and  the  ardour  of  the 
firft  moments  but  that  it  is  only  in  a  fmall  number 
of  men  chofen  and  fit  to  ferve  as  chiefs,  in  whom 
refide  thofe  conftant  and  vigorous  refolutions 
which  proceed  with  a  firm  and  certain  Hep  to- 
wards a  great  aim,  and  which  are  never  altered, 
but  obftinately  druggie  againft  calamities,  for- 
tune, and  mankind* 

However  this  may  be,  and  whatever  fide  we  w«  tegba 
may  take  in  this  political  difcufllon,  the  Ameri-  uJ*tTth* 
cans  had  not.yet  formed  their  fyftem  of  govern-  ?atf  *f4 
ment,  when  in  the  month  of  March,  Hopkins 

was 
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was  carrying  off  from  the  Englifh  iflands  of  Pro* 
vidence  a  very  numerous  artillery,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  warlike  (lores ;  when  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  Carleton  drove  away  from  Canada  the 
Provincials  who  were  employed  in  reducing  Que- 
bec, in  order  to  finifh  the  conqucft  of  that  great 
pofleflion  \  when  in  June,  Clinton  and  Parker 
were  fo  vigor ou fly  driven  back  upon  the  coafts  of 
South  America.  The  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  followed  by  greater  fcenes. 

Howe  had  fucceeded  the  feeble  Gage.  It  was 
even  the  new  general  who  had  evacuated  B  oft  on. 
Received  in  Hallifax  on  the  fecond  of  April,  he 
quitted  it  the  tenth  of  June  to  go  to  Staten 
Ifland,  where  he  was  fucce (lively  joined  by  the 
land  and  Tea  forces  which  he  expefted ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  Auguft  he  landed  without  oppofition 
upon  Long  Ifland,  under  the  protection  of  a  fleet 
commanded  by  the  admiral  his  brother.  The 
Americans  did  not  difplay  much  more  vigour  in 
the  inland  countries  than  upon  the  coafts.  After 
a  trifling  refiftancc  and  confiderable  lofles  they 
took  refuge  on  the  continent,  with  a  facility 
which  a  conqueror,  who  had  known  how  to  im- 
prove his  advantages,  would  sever  have  given 
them. 

The  new  republicans  forfook  the  city  of  New 
York  with  (till  greater  facility  than  they  had 
evacuated  Long  Ifland,  and  they  had  retired  to 
Kingfbridge,  where  every  thing  fecmed  difpofed 
for  aa  obftinate  refiftance. 

Had  the    Englifli    followed   up    their  firft 

fucceffes   with  that  activity  which  the  circum- 
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ftances  required,  the  new  levies  which  were  op-  *  £v£f  K 
pofed  to  them  wQuld  infallibly  have  been  dif- 
perfed  or  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Si* 
weeks  were  allowed  them  to  recover  themfelves, 
and  they  did  not  abandon  their  intrenchments  till 
the  night  of  the  ad  of  November,  when  they  were 
convinced,  by  the  motions  which  were  made  un- 
der their  eyes,  that  their  camp  was  going  to  be 
attacked. 

Washington  their  chief  did  not  choofe  to 
truft  the  fate  of  his  country  to  an  aftion  which 
might  have  been,  and  which  muft  naturally  havq 
been,  decifive  againft  the  great  interefls  he  was 
entrufted  with.  He  knew  that  delays  are  always 
favourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  and 
fatal  to  ft  rangers.  This  conviction  determined 
him  to  fall  back  upon  the  Jerfeys  with  the  intention 
of  protracting  the  war.  Favoured  by  the  winter, 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  by  the  nature 
of  the  territory,  which  deprived  difcipline  of  part 
of  its  advantages,  he  might  flatter  himfelf  that 
he  fhould  be  able'  to  cover  the  greateft  part  of 
this  fertile  province,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
diftance  from  Pennfylvania.  All  of  a  fudden  he 
found  his  colours  forfaken  by  foldiers,  who  were 
engaged  for  no  more  than  fix  or  even  three 
months,  and  from  an  army  of  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  he  fcarcely  kept  together  two 
thoufand  five  hundred,  with  whom  he  found  him- 
felf very  fortunate  to  efcape  beyond  the  Dela- 
ware. 

Without  lofing  a  moment  the  royal  troops 
ought  to  have  crdflfed  the  river  in  purfuit  of  this 
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Bxvin  K  ^ma**  num^cr  °^  fugitives,  an(* to  have  completed 
the  difperfion  of  them.  If  the  five  thoufand  men 
deftined  for  the  conqucft  of  Rhode  IQand  had 
gone  up  the  river  upon  the  (hips  they  were  on 
board  of,  the  jun&ion  of  the  two  corps  would 
have  been  made  without  oppofition  in  Philadel- 
phia itfelf,  and  the  new  republic  would  have  been 
extinguifhed  in  the  famous  and  interefting  city 
which  had  given  it  birth. 

The  Englifh  general  was  perhaps  cenfured  at 
that  time  for  having  been  too  timorous  and 
too  circumfpeft  in  the  operations  of  the  field. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  he  was  rafli  in  the 
diftribution  of  his  winter-quarters.  He  fettled 
them  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  (ingle  individual 
in  America,  who  either  had  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination to  moleft  them. 

This  prefumption  emboldened  the  militia  of 
Pennfylvania,  of  Maryland,  and  of  Virginia*  who 
had  united  for  their  common  fafety.  The  25th 
of  December  they  croffed  the  Delaware,  and  fell 
unawares  upon  Trentown,  which  was  occupied 
by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  twelve  thoufend  Hef- 
fians  who  had  been  fo  bafely  fold  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  their  avaricious  mailer.  This  corps  was 
either  maffacred,  taken,  or  entirely  difperfed. 
A  week  after,  three  Englifh  regiments  were  alfo 
!  driven  out  of  Princes  Town,  but  not  without  hav- 

ing  (hewn  more  courage  than  the  foreign  troops 

I  in  their  pay.     Thefe  unexpected  events  reduced 

II  the  enemies  of  America  in  Jerfey  to  the  pods  of 

Amboy  and  of  Brunfwickj  and  they  were  even 
much   harafied   there  during  tfye  remainder  of 

the 
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the  bad  feafon.  The  effect  of  great  paffions  and  B  °v°t K 
great  dangers  is  frequently  to^aftonilh  the  foul,  u~-v—~ t 
and  to  plunge  it  in  a  kind  of  ftupor  which  de- 
prives it  of  the  ufe  of  its  powers.  By  degrees 
it  comes  to  itfelf  and  recovers.  All  its  faculties, 
fufpended  for  a  moment,  exert  t  hem  fe  Ives  with 
greater  energy.  It  ft  rains  all  its  fprings,  and 
its  ftrength  becomes  equal  to  its  fituation.  In  a 
great  multitude  fome  individuals  firft  experience 
this  efFeft,  and  it  is  quickly  communicated  to  all. 
This  revolution  had  been  accompliihed  in  the 
confederate  States,  and  armed  men  iflfued  forth 
from  all  quarters  of  them. 

The  campaign  of  1777  was  opened  very  late* 
The  Englifli  army  defpairing  of  making  a  road 
to  Pennfylvania  through  the  Jerfeys,  embarked  at 
length  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  arrived  by  Che* 
fapeak  Bay,  in  a  country  which  their  generals 
might  be  cenfured  for  not  having  invaded  the 
preceding  year.  Their  march  was  not  interrupted 
till  they  came  to  Brandewine,  where  they  attacked 
9nd  defeated  the  Americans  on  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  on  the  30th  at  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  congrefs  on  the 
15th;  and  by  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
fome  days  fooner  or  later. 

This  conqueft  was  attended  with  no  confe- 
quences.  The  conquerors  beheld  nothing  but 
hatred  and  devaluation  arouad  them.  Confined 
in  a  very  circumfcribed  fpace,  they  met  with 
unfurmountable  obftacles  in  extending  themfelves 
upon  an  uncultivated  territory.     Their  gold  even  / 

did  not  furnifli  them  with  refources  from  the 
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1  xvm.K  O^g^bouriqg  <iiftri£ks>  and  they  could  only  ac- 


quire their  fubfiftence  from  acrofs  <the 
Wearied  with  a  confinement  which  had  lafted 
pine  months,  they  determined  to  regain  New 
York  by  the  Jerfeys ;  and  this  long  and  danger- 
ous retreat  was  accomplifhed  under  the  command 
of  Clinton,  who  had  fuoceeded  Howe,  with  left 
loft  than  they  would  have  fufiered  from  a  more 
experienced  enemy. 

Whil£  the  Englifh  were  languiihing  in  Penn- 
fylvania  a  vaft  fcene  was  opening  in  the  more 
northern  countries  of  America.  In  the  month  of 
May  1776,  Carleton  had  driven  away  the  pro- 
vincials from  Canada,  and  deftroyed  in  O&ober 
the  fhips  of  war  which  had  been  conftruded  upon 
lake  Champlain.  This  fuccefs  carried  Burgoyne 
to  Ticonderago,  in  the  month  of  July  of  the 
enfuing  year.  At  his  approach,  the  garrifon  of 
four  thoufand  men  abandoned  this  important 
poft  with  the  lofs  of  their  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  rear  guard. 

The  Englifh  general  was  naturally  prefumpuw 
ous,  and  his  boldnefs  was  increafed  by  thefe  evi- 
dent figns  of  weaknefs.  He  had  conceived  the 
defign  of  uniting  the  troops  of  Canada  with  thole 
of  New  York  by  the  ftiores  of  Hudfon's  Bay. 
This  projeft  was  great  and  daring.  Had  it  fuc- 
ceeded  it  would  have  divided  South  America  into 
two  parts,  and  perhaps  have  ended  the  war.  But 
in  order  to  make  it  fucceed,  it  was  neceffary  that 
while  one  army  was  going  down  the  river  another 
fiiould  be  coming  up  it.  This  plan  having  fail* 
ed,  Burgoyne  ought  to  have  perceived  from  the 

firft 
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firft  that  his  entcrprife  was  chimerical.  It  be-  B  °  °  K 
came  more  fo  every  march*  His  communica-  »  -.-'./ 
tions  became  more  diftant  and  his  provifions  were 
diminiftiing.  The  courage  of  the  Americans 
being  revived,  they  aflembled  and  clofed  him  on 
ill  fides.  At  length  this  unfortunate  army  found 
itfelf  furrounded  on  the  1 3th  O&ober  at  Sarato- 
ga, and  the  nations  heard  with  aftonifhmenc, 
that  fix  thoufand  of  the  bed  disciplined  troops  of 
the  Old  Hcmifphere,  had  laid  down  their  arms 
before  the  hufbandmen  of  the  New  Hemifphcrc, 
under  the  conduft  of  the  fortunate  Gates.  Thofe 
who  rtcollc&cd  that  the  Swedes  of  Charles  XII. 
who  had  till  then  been  invincible,  had  capitu- 
lated to  the  Ruffians,  who  were  (till  in  a  flare  of 
barbarifm,  did  not  cenfure  the  Englilh  troops, 
and  only  blamed  the  imprudence  of  their  gene- 
ral. \ 

Tins  evint,  fo  decifive  in  the  opinion  of  our 
politicians,  was  attended  with  no  greater  confe- 
quences-thaa  had  refulted  from  a&ions  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  American  arms.  After  three  years 
fpent  in  battles,  devaftation,  and  maffacres,  affairs 
were  much  in  the  fame  fituation  as  they  were  a 
fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  investigate  the  caufe  of  this 
ftrange  Angularity. 

England,  accuftomed  to  ftormy  times  in  her  wh.tit»he 
own  country,   did  not  .at  firft  perceive   all  the  Sfo£Jj£i 
dangerous   tendency  of  the  rempeft  which  was  ^c^ 
fifing  in  her  diftant  pofifefilons.     Her  troops  had  in  Aiding 
been  a  long  time  infulted  at  Bofton.     An  autho-  derate^ 
rity  independent  of  her  own  had  been  formed  in  *in<e,% 
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book  Maifochufet's  Bay ;  the  other  colonies  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  that  example  before  adminiftra- 
tion  had  ferioufly  attended  to  thofe  great  objects. 
When  they  were  laid  before  parliament  they  ex- 
cited much  clamours  in  both  houfes,  and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  debates.  The  fenate  of  the 
nation  at  length  determined,  that  the  country 
which  rebelled  again  ft  its  decrees  fhould  be  com* 
pel  led  by  force  to  fubmit  to  them.  But  this  vio- 
lent refolution  was  carried  into  execution  with 
that  delay  which  is  but  too  common  in  free 
States. 

England  was  generally  of  opinion,  that  do- 
fencelefs  coafts  and  countries,  which  were  en- 
tirely kid  open,  could  not  long  refift  her  fleets 
and  her  armies.  It  did  not  appear  to  her  that 
this  expedition  would  continue  long  enough  to 
give  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  America  time  to 
inftruft  themfelves  in  the  art  of  war.  She  did 
not  take  into  confederation  the  climate,  the  rivers, 
the  defiles,  the  woods,  the  moraffes,  the  want  of 
fubfiftence  increafing  in  proportion  as  one  ad- 
vanced in  the  inland  countries,  together  with  an 
infipite  number  of  other  natural  obftacles  which 
would  impede  any  rapid  progrefs  in  a  country 
three-fourths  of  which  were  uncultivated,  and 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  recent  one. 

The  fuccefles  were  (till  more  retarded  by  the 
influence  of.moral  caufes. 

Great  Britain  is  the  region  of  parties*     Her 
kings  have  moft  generally  been  convinced  of  the 
•  neceflity  of  abandoning  the  dire&ion  of  affairs  to 
s      the  prevailing  faction,  by  which  they  were  com- 
monly 
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tmonly  condufted  with  intelligence  and  vigour,  BxvniK 
becaufe  the  principal  agents  who  compofed  it 
were  animated  with  one  common  intereft.  At 
that  time,  to  the  public  fpirit  which  prevails 
more  in  England  than  in  any  European  govern- 
ment, was  added  the  ftrength  of  faftion,  and  that 
ipirit  of  party  which  is  perhaps  the  firft  fpring  of 
a  republic,  and  which  fo  powerfully  agitates  the 
foul,  becaufe  it  is  always  the  effedt  of  fome  paf- 
fion.  George  III.  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from 
this  long  tutelage,  compofed  his  council  of  mem- 
bers unconnected  with  each  other.  This  inno- 
vation was  not  attended  with  great  inconvenien- 
ces, as  long  as  events  moved  on  in  their  ordi- 
nary circle.  But  when  the  American  war  had 
complicated  a  machine  which  was  already  too 
intricate,  it  was  perceived  that  it  had  no  longer 
that  power  and  that  union  fo  neceffary  to  accom- 
plifh  great  things.  The  wheels,  too  much  di- 
vided, wanted  as  it  were  one  common  impulfe 
and  a  centre  of  motion.  Their  progreflion  was 
alternately  tardy  and  precipitate.  The  admini- 
stration refembled  too  much  that  of  an  ordinary 
monarchy,  when  the  principle  of  aftion  doth  not 
come  from  the  head  of  an  a&ive  and  intelligent 
monarch,  who  himfelf  col  lefts  under  his  own 
management  all  the  fprings  of  government. 
There  was  no  longer  any  harmony  in  the  enter- 
prifes,  nor  was  there  any  more  in  the  execution 
of  them. 

•  A  ministry  without  harmony  and  without 
concord  was  expofed  to  the  attacks  inceflantly 
renewed  of  an  adverfe  body  of  men  united  and 
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*  xvn  K  comPa&ed  together.  Their  refolutiorts,  whatever 
they  might  be,  were  pppofed  with  ridicule  and 
with  argument.  They  were  cenfured  for  having 
atted  with  violence  againft  citizens  at  a  diftancc, 
and  they  would  have  been  equally  cenfured,  had 
they  treated  them  with  more  circumfpe&ion. 
Even  thofe  who  in  parliament  exclaimed  the 
mod  vehemently  again  ft  the  treatment  the  Ame- 
ricans had  met  with,  thofe  who  encouraged  them 
the  mod  to  refiftance,  thofe  who  per  hap*  fent 
them  fecret  fuccours,  were  as  much  averfe  from 
their  independence,  as  the  minifter  whom  they 
were  inceffantly  endeavouring  to  degrade  or  to  ren- 
der odious.  If  the  oppofition  had  fucceeded  in  dif* 
gufting  the  prince  of  his  confidents,  or  had  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  facrifice  them  on  account  of  the 
clamours  of  the  nation,  the  projeft  of  conquering 
America  would  (till  have  been  purfued;  but  with 
more  dignity,  with  more  ftrength,  and  with  mea- 
fores  perhaps  better  adapted.  But  as  the  redu&ion 
of  the  provinces  was  not  to  be  accomplifhed  by 
them,  they  chofe  rather  that  this  immenie  part 
of  the  Britifh  empire  (hould  be  feparated  from 
it,  than  that  it  (hould  remain  attached  to  it  by 
anv  other  means  than  theirs. 

The  generals  did  not  repair,  by  their  a&ivity, 
the  errors  of  thefe  contradi&ions,  and  of  the  de- 
lays which  were  the  confequence  of  them.  They 
granted  too  long  repofc  to  the  foldiers;  they 
wafted  in  deliberation  the  time  which  they  (hould 
have  employed  in  a&ion;  they  marched  up  to 
new  raifed  troops  with  as  much  precaution  as 
they  would  have  taken  againft  veterans.    The 
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Eoglilb,  who  are  fa  impetuous  in  their  factions,  B  £yfn* 
difplay  on  all  other  occafions  a  calm  and  cool 
chara&cr.  They  require  violent  paflions  to  agi«* 
tate  them.  When  this  ftimulus  is  wanting,  they 
calculate  all  their  motions.  Then  they  conduct 
themfelves  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  cha- 
ra&er,  which  in  general,  except  in  the  arts  of 
imagination  and  tafte,  is  univerfally  mechanical 
and  prudent.  In  war,  their  valour  never  lofes 
fight  of  military  principles^  and  leaves  little  to 
chance.  They  fcarce  ever  leave  upon  their  flanks, 
or  in  their  rear,  any  thing  that  can  give  them  t 
vneafinefe.  This  fyftem  hath  its  advantages, 
cfpecially  in  a  narrow  and  confined  country, 
in  a  country  thick  fet  with  fortrcffcs  or  mili- 
tary pofts.  But  in  the  preient  circumftances, 
and  on  the*  vaft  continent  of  America,  again  ft 
a  people  to  whom  one  fliould  not  have  allowed 
time  to  fortify  themfelves,  nor  to  inure  them- 
felves to  war,  the  perfection  of  the  art  would 
perhaps  have  been,  to  lay  it  entirely  afidcj  to 
fubftitute  to  it  an  impetuous  and  rapid  march, 
and  that  boldnefs  which  at  once  aftonifbcs,  ftrikes, 
and  overthrows.  It  was  in  the  firft  inftances  efpe- 
cially,  that  it  would  have  been  proper  to  impref* 
the  Americans,  not  with  the  terror  of  ravages, 
which  irritate  rather  than  they  frighten  a  people 
armed  for  their  liberty  $  but  with  that  which 
arifes  from  the  fupcriority  of  talents  and  of 
arms,  and  which  a  warlike  people  of  the 
Old  World  ought  naturally  to  have  carried  into 
the  New  one.  The  confidence  of  vidory  would 
fbon  have  been  viftory  itfelf.    But  by  too  mucfi 
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B  xv«lK  circumfpc^on>  by  t0°  fervilc  an  attachment  to 
principles  and  to  rules,  commanders  of  little  (kill 
failed  in  rendering  that  fesvice  to  their  country 
which  (he  expe&ed,  and  had  a  right  to  expe& 
from  them. 

The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  prefs 
their  officers  to  lead  them  on  to  a&ion.  They 
arrived  from  a  country,  where  the  caufe  which 
had  obliged  them  to  crofs  fo  many  feas  excited  no 
concern.  It  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  an 
eflfervefcence  which  would  have  no  confequences. 
7 hey  confounded  the  debates  which  it  occaGoned 
in  parliament,  with  other  debates,  which  were 
often  of  little  importance.  It  was  not  talked 
of;  and  if  any  perfon  happened  to  mention  it, 
they  appeared  to  be  no  more  interefted  in  it, 
than  in  that  kind,  of  hews  which,,  in  great  cities, 
employs  the  lounging  hours  of  every  day.  The 
indifference  of  the  nation  had  communicated  it- 
felf  to  thofe  who  were  to  defend  their  rights. 
Perhaps  even  they  were  apprehenfive  of  gaining 
too  decifive  an  advantage  over  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  only  taken  up  arms  to  prevent  flavery. 
In  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  foldier  is 
only  the  inftrument  of  defpotifm,  and  his  fend* 
orients  are  analogous.  He  thinks  he  belongs  to 
the  throne,  and  not  to  his  country  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred thou  fa  nd  men  in  arms  are  nothing  more 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  difciplined  and  ter- 
rible (laves.  The  habit  even  of  exercifing  the 
empire  of  force,  to  which  every  thing  gives  way, 
contributes  to  cxtinguifh  in  them  all  idea  of 
liberty.    Finally,    the  difcipline,   and  military 

fubor- 
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fubordination,  which,  at  the  command  of  one  * 'g£u  * 
(ingle  man,  puts  thoufands  in  motion.;  which 
doth  not  fuffer  the  foldicr  either  to  fee  or  to 
alk  queftions ;  and  which,  on  the  firft  fignal, 
makes  it  a.  rule  to  kill  or  to  die,  tends  com- 
pletely to  change  in  them  thofe  fentiments 
into  principles,  and  makes  them  as  it  were  the 
moral  fyftem  of  their  condition.  It  is  not  the 
fame  in  England.  The  influence  of  the  con- 
ftitution  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  extends  even 
to  the  troops.  A  man  there  is  a  citizen  before  he 
is  a  foldier.  Public  opinion  agreeing  with  the  con* 
ftitution,  honours  one  of  thefe  cities,  and  thinks 
little  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  we  fee  from 
the  hi  (lory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  happened 
in  this  turbulent  id  and,  that  the  Englifh  foldier, 
though  enlifted  for  life,  preferves  a  paffion  for 
political  liberty,  the  idea  of  which  cannot  be 
eafily  conceived  in  our  regions  of  flavery. 

How  is  it  poffible  that  the  ardour  which  was 
wanting  to  the  Britifh  troops  fhould  have  ani- 
mated the  Heffians,  the  Brunfwickers,  and  the 
pthcr  .Germans,  ranged  under  the  fame  Hand- 
ards,  and  all  of  them  equally  diffatisfied  with  the 
fovereigns  who  had  fold  them,  diffatisfied  with 
the  prince  who  had  purchafed  them,  diffatisfied 
with  the  nation  that  paid  them,  and  diffatisfied 
with  their  comrades,  who  defpifed  them  as  mer- 
cenaries ?  Befides,  they  had  alfo  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  brothers,  whom  they  were  afraid  of  de- 
ftroying,  and  by  whofe  hands  they  would  not 
have  wilhed  to  be  wounded* 

The 
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*  °  ?i  *     Thb   fpirk   of  the  Britifli    armies  was   alio 
changed,  in  confequence  of  a  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  nation  for 
?boot  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  paft.    The  fiic- 
cefies  of  the  laft  war  j   the  extenfion  commerce 
had  received  after  the  peace ;   the  great  acqoi(i- 
lions  made  in  the  Eaft  Indies  j  all  thefe  means  of 
wealth  had  accumulated  uninterruptedly  prodi- 
gious riches  in  Great  Britain-    Thefe  treafures 
kindled   the  defire  of  frefh   enjoyments.     The 
great  went  in  fearch  of  this  art  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, efpecially   in   France,   and  brought  with 
them  the  poifon  of  it  into  their  own  country. 
From  the  men  of  high  rank,  it  foon  diffufed  it- 
felf  among  all  orders  of  men.     To  a  haughty, 
funple,  and   referved   character,   fucceeded   the 
tafte  for  parade,  difiipation,  and  gallantry.     The 
travellers  who  had  formerly  vifited  this  ifland  fo 
celebrated,    thought  themfelves  under,  another 
(ky.     The  contagion  had  even  gained  the  troops  j 
they  carried  into  the  New  Hemifphere  that  paA 
fion  they  had  com  rafted  in  the  Old  one,  for  play, 
the  inclination  for  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  for  high  living.    In  quitting  the  coafts,  they 
Should  have  renounced  all  the  fuperftuities  to 
which  they  were  attached;    and   that  tafte  fof 
luxury,  that  ardour,  fo  much  the  more  violent  as 
it  was  recent,  did  not  encourage  them  to  follow 
into  the  inland  parts,  men  who  were  always  ready 
to  fall  back  upon  them.     Ye  new  politicians, 
who  advance  with  fo  much  confidence,  that  the 
manners  have  no  kind  of  influence  upon  the  de~ 
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flirty  of  ftntes  t  that  for  them  the  meafure  of  their  *  gvni,* 
grandeur  is  that  of  their  riches  *  that  the  luxury  \ — *~Lj 
of  peace,  and  the  voluptuous  purfuits  of  the  citi- 
jpen,  cannot  weaken  the  effeft  of  thofe  great  ma- 
chines which  are  called  armies,  and  the  fcnfiblc 
gnd  terrible  impulfe  of  which  European  difci* 
pline  hath  brought  to  fo  great  perfe&ion :  you 
who,  to  fupporc  your  opinion,  turn  your  eyes 
away  from  the  a  flies  of  Carthage  and  the  ruins 
of  Rome  ;  fufpend  at  leaft  your  judgment  at  the 
account  I  am  giving  you,  and  acknowledge  that 
there  may  perhaps  be  opportunities  of  fuccefs* 
which  luxury  prevents  us  from  availing  ourfelves 
of.  Acknowledge  that  for  troops  even  that  are 
brave,  it  has  been  often  the  firft  fource  of  vi&ory^ 
that  they  had  no  wants.  It  is  too  eafy  a  matter, 
perhaps,  to  have  nothing  but  death  to  face.  Na- 
tions corrupted  by  wealth  have  a  more  difficult 
trial  to  undergo ;  that  of  fupporting  the  priva- 
tion of  their  pleafures. 

Let  us  add  to  all  thefe  reafons,  that  the  inftru- 
ments  of  war  do  not  often  arrive  acrofs  the  fea* 
in  the  proper  feafons  for  adion*  Let  us  add, 
that  the  councils  of  George  HI.  had  too  much 
influence  over  military  operations,  which  were  to 
be  carried  on  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  them ; 
and  we  (hall  then  comprehend  mod  of  the  ob- 
ftacles  which  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  the  ruinous 
efforts  of  the  mother-country  againft  the  liberty 
of  the  colonies. 

.  But  wherefore  did  not  America  herfelfrepulfe  Whyhm 
from  her  (bores  the  Europeans  who  were  bring- .  «**h««M»- 

.        ,  _  .   r  %  o      federate 

wig  death  or  flavery  so  her  r  provinces 
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book      This  New  World  was  defended  by  regular 

Will 

i_       *  i  troops,  which  at  firft  had  been  enlifted  only  for 
*ri™£tbc    three  or  fix  months,  and  afterwards  for  three 
from  the     years,  or  even  for  all  the  time  hoftilities  might 
jSSuf°  laft.     It  was  defended    by  citizens,    who  only 
todk  the  field  when  their  particular  province  was 
either  invaded  or  threatened.     Neither  the  Hand- 
ing army,  nor  the  militi^  affembled  for  a  time, 
breathed  the  military  fpirit.  They  were  planters, 
merchants,  lawyers,  exercifed  only  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  led  on  to  danger  by  commanders  as 
Mttle  verfed  as  their  fubalterns  in  the  very  com- 
plicated fcience  of  military  adtions.     In  this  ftatc 
of  things,  what  hope  was  there  of  their  a&ing 
with  advantage  againft  men  grown  old  in  dif- 
cipline,  trained  to  evolutions,  (killed  in  ta&ics, 
and  abundantly  provided  with  all  the  inftrument 
neceffary  for  a  brifk  attack,  .and  for  an  obftinatc 

refiftance  ? 

Enthusiasm  alone  could  have  furmountcd 
ftjch  difficulties.  But  did  it  really  cxift  more  in 
the  colonies  than  in  the  mother-country  ? 

The  general  opinion  in  England  was,  that  the 
parliament  had  effentially  the  right  of  taxing  all 
the  regions  which  conftituted  a  part  of  the  BritHh 
empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
there  were  not  perhaps  a  hundred  individuals 
who  would  have  called  this  authority  in  queftion. 
Neverthelefs,  the  refufal  of  the  Americans  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  did  not  fet  the  minds  of  men  againft 
them*  There  was  no  hatred  entertained  againft 
them,  even  after  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  fup- 
port  their  pretenfions.  As  the  labours  in  the  in- 
land 
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land  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  not  affe&ed,  and  B  *^  5 
as  the  thunder  was  only  heard  at  a  diftance, 
every  one  attended  peaceably  to  his  own  affairs, 
or  devoted  himfelf  quietly  to  his  pleafures.  All 
of  them  expelled*  without  impatience,  the  end 
of  a  fcene,  the  termination  of  which  did  not  in-* 
deed  appear  uncertain  to  them. 

The  ferment  mud  at  firft  have  broken  out 
with  more  violence  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old 
Hemifphere.  Hath  ever  the  odious  name  of  ty- 
ranny, or  the  pleating  word  of  independence, 
been  pronounced  to  the  nations,  without  raifing 
emotions  in  them?  But  was  this  ardour  kept  up  ? 
If  the  imaginations  of  men  had  been  maintained 
in  .their  firft  ftate  of  commotion,  would  it  not 
have  been  the  bufinefs  of  a  rifing  authority  to  at- 
tend to  the  fuppreflion  of  the  excefs  of  it  ?  But 
far  from  having  boldnefs  to  reft  rain  it,  it  was  cow- 
ardice they  had  to  guard  againft.  They  punifhed 
defertion  with  death,  and  ftained  the  ftandard  of 
liberty  with  affaffinations.  They  refufed  to  ex- 
change prifoners,  for  fear  of  increafing,  in  the 
troops,  their  inclination  to  furrender  at  the  firft 
fummons.  They  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
ere&ing  tribunals,  appointed  to  profecuce  their 
generals  or  their  lieutenants  who  ihould  abandon 
too  lightly  the  pods  committed  to  their  truft.  It 
is  true,  an  old  man  of  fourfcore  years  of  age, 
whom  they  wanted  to  fend  back  to  his  home, 
exclaimed,  My  death  may  be  ufeful\  I  Jball  cover 
mtb  my  body  a  younger  man  than  lam.  It  is  true, 
that  Putnam  faid  to  a  loyalift  who  was  his  pri- 
fbner :  Return  to  your  commander ;  and  if  be  fhould: 
ajk  you  bow  many  troops  I  have,  tell  him  I  have. 

1  %  enough ; 
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Bx°vni  K  emuSb  >  *ha*  if  even  be  Jhould  be&tsbcm,  tbert  wilt 
remain  enough ;  and  that  be  x»itt  experience,  in  the 
end y  thai  I  Jball  have  enough  for  trim,  and  for  tb» 
tyrants  whom  beferves.  Thcfc  fcntiments  were 
heroic*  but  rare  j  and  they  became  Ids  com- 
mon every  day. 

The  intoxication  was  never  general,  and  in- 
deed could  only  be  temporary.    Of  all  the  caufes 
of  energy  which  have  produced  fo  many  revo- 
lutions on  the  globe,  none  exifted  in  the  North 
of  America.  ,  No  outrage  had  been  cocngiittad 
either  againft  religion  or  die  'laws.     The  blood 
of  martyrs  and  of  citizens  had  not  flowed  upon 
the  fcaflfblds.  The  morals  bad  received  no  brink* 
The  manners  and  the  cuftoms,  none  of  thofe  ob- 
jc&s  to  which  the  people  are  fo  much  attached, 
had  been  delivered  up  to  ridicule.     Arbitrary 
power  had  <not  dragged  any  inhabitant  from  the 
midft  of  bis  family  and  his  friends,  to  plunge 
him  into  t!he  horrors  of  a  prifon.     Public  order 
had  not  been  fubverted.    The  principles  of  admf- 
niftracion  had  not  been  altered;  and  the  maxims 
of  government  had  remained  always  the  fame. 
The  only  circumftanoe  was  to  know,  whether  the 
mother-country  had  or  had  not  the  right,  dire&ly 
or  indirc&ly,  of  laying  a  flight  tax  on  the  colo- 
nies :  for  the  accumulated  grievances  mentioned 
in  the  manifefto  arofe  only  from  this  ftrft  griev- 
ance.    This  queftion,  which  is  almoft  a  mcta- 
phyfical  one,  was  fcarce  proper  to  raife  an  in- 
forre&ion  among  the  multitude,  or  at  leaft  to 
inter  eft  them  ftrongly  in  a   quarrel,    for  which 
they  faw  their  lands  deprived  of  the  affiftances 
nccefiary  to  fertilize  them,  their  harvefts  ravaged, 

and 
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and  their  fields  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  *  £°  * 
of  their  relations,  or  ftained  with  their  own  blood. 
To  thefe  calamities*  which  were  occafioned  by  the 
royal  troops  on  the  coaft,  others  were  foon  added, 
dill  more  infupportable,  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country. 

Whenever  the  reftleflhefs  of  the  courts  of 
London  and  Verfailles  had  difturbed  North 
America,  thofe  two  powers  had  always  drawn 
into  their  fanguinary  contefts  the  wandering  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  New  Hemifphere. 
Informed  by  experience  how  much  weight  thefe 
hords  of  favages  could  throw  into  the  fcale,  the 
Englilh  and  the  colon i ft s  refolved  equally  to  em- 
ploy them  to  their  mutual  deftru&ion. 

Carlbton  firft  endeavoured  to  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  thefe  barbarians  in  Canada.  They 
anfwered  his  applications  with  faying,  <c  This  isN 
w  a  difpute  between  a  father  and  his  children ;  it 
<(  does  not  become  us  to  interfere  in  this  do- 
u  meftic  quarrel."— "  But  if  the  rebels  Ihould 
u  come  to  attack  this  province,  would  you  not 
•€  affift  us  in  repelling  them?" — "  Since  the 
u  peace,  the  hatchet  of  war  is  buried  forty  fathom 
*  deep."— »<c  You  could  certainly  find  it,  if  you 
u  were  to  dig  for  it."— €C  The  handle  is  rotten, 
«*  and  we  could  make  no  ufe  of  it." 

The  United  States  were  not  more  fuccefsful. 
cc  We  have  heard  of  the  differences  that  have 
"  arifen  between  Old  and  New  England,"  faid 
the  tribe  of  the  Oneidas  to  their  deputies.  cc  We 
<c  will  never  take  a  part  in  contefts  of  fo  atro- 
«  cious  a  nature.     A  war  between  brothers  is  a 

"  thing 
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BxvuiK  U  thing  new  anc*  unknown  in  theft  regions.  Oar 
"  traditions  have  not  left  us  any  inftance  of  this 
V  kind.  Extinguifli  your  extravagant  hatred  j 
cc  and  may  a  more  ferene  fky  difpel  the  dark 
"  cloud  that  furrounds  you." 

The  Mafphis  alone  feemed  to  intereft  them- 
fclvcs  in  the  fate  of  the  Americans.  "  Here  are 
"  fixteen  (hillings  for  you,"  faid  thefe  good  fa- 
vages.  <c  It  is  all  we  are  worth.  We  intended  to 
cc  buy  fome  rum  with  it*  but  we  will  drink  wa- 
<c  ter.  We  will  go  to  the  chace ;  and  if  we  fhould 
"  kill  any  animals,  we  will  fell  their  (kins,  and 
c<  bring  you  the  money**' 

But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  very  aftive  emif- 
fariesof  Great  Britain  fucceeded  in  bringing  over 
to  her  fide  feveral  of  the  original  nations.  Her 
interefts  were  preferred  to  thofe  of  her  enemies, 
becaufe  the  difiance  had  not  allowed  her  fubjects 
to  commit  the  fame  outrages  againft  the  favages 
as  they  had  received  from  their  proud  neigh- 
bours i  and  becaufe  fhe  was  both  able  and  in- 
clined  to  pay  more  liberally  for  the  fervices  Jhe 
might  receive  from  them.  Under  her  colours 
thefe  allies,  whofe  ferocious  character  knew  no 
reftraint,  did  infinitely  more  mifchicf  to  the  co- 
lonifts  fettled  near  the  mountains,  than  fuch  of 
their  fellow-citizens  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  fettled  near  the  borders  of  the  ocean  received 
from  the  royal  troops. 

These  calamities  fell  only  upon  a  more  orkfs 
confiderable  number  of  the  Americans  5  but  thef 
were  foon  all  of  them  affii&ed  with  an  internal 
misfortune. 

Ttf" 
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The  metals,  which  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  B  00  k 
globe*  and  reprefent  all  the  objeds  of  commerce, 
were  never  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World,  The  fmall  quantity  that  was  found 
there  even  difappeared  at  the  fir  ft  breaking  out 
of  hoftilities.  To  thefe  figns  of  univerfal  con- 
vention were  fubftituted  others  peculiar  to  thefe 
diftri&s.  Paper  fupplied  the  want  of  money.  To 
give  fome  kind  of  dignity  to  this  new  pledge, 
it  was  furrounded  with  emblems  calculated  to  re- 
call continually  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
greatnefs  of  their  enterprife,  the  ineftimable  va- 
lue of  liberty,  and  the  necefllty  of  a  perfeverance 
fuperior  to  all  misfortunes.  The  artifice  did  not 
fucceed;  and  thefe  ideal  riches  were  rejected. 
The  more  did  necefllty  oblige  them  to  be  multi- 
plied, the  more  did  their  difcredif  increafe.  The 
congrefs  was  offended  with  the  infult  done  to 
their  coins  and  they  declared  traitors  to  their 
country  all  thofe  who  fliould  not  receive  it  as  they 
would  have  received  gold. 

Did  not  the  congrefs  then  know,  that  autho- 
rity can  no  more  be  exerted  over  the  mind  than 
over  opinion?  Were  they  not  fenfiblc,  that 
in  the  prefent  crifis,  every  reafonable  citizen 
would  be  apprehenfive  of  rifquing  his  fortune  ? 
Did  they  not  perceive,  that  at  the  origin  of  the 
republic,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  afts  of  dc- 
fpotifm  unknown  in  countries  that  are  even 
formed  to  fervitude  ?  Could  they  conceal,  from 
themfelves,  that  they  punifhed  a  want  of  confi- 
dence with  the  fame  punifhment  which  would 
fcarce  have  been  merited  for  revolt  and  treafon  ? 

Vol.  VII.  Mm  The 
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book  xhc  congrefs  perceived  all  this  j  but  had  no 
choice  of  means.  Their  contemptible  and  re- 
jected paper  was  a&ually  thirty  times  below  its 
Original  value,  when  they  fabricated  more  of  it. 
On  the  13th  September  1779,  there  was  circu- 
lating among  the  public  to  the  amount  of 
799,744,000  livres  *  of  it.  The  ftate  was  then 
indebted  188,670,525  livres  f,  exclufive  of  the 
debts  peculiar  to  each  province. 

The  people  were  not  indemnified  for  a  cala- 
mity which  might  be  called  domeftic,  by  a  free 
intercourfe  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Great  Britain  had  intercepted  their  navigation 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with  all  the  latitudes 
which  were  covered  with  their  Ihips.  They  then 
declared  to  the  world,  "  It  is  the  Engliih  name 
"  which  hath  rendered  us  odious ;  we  folemnly 
"  abjure  it.  All  men  are  our  brethren.  We  arc 
"  the  friends  of  every  nation.  All  flags  may  ap- 
"  pear  upon  our  coafts,  and  frequent. our  ports 
cc  without  fear  of  infult."  But  this  invitation, 
apparently  fo  alluring,  was  not  complied  with. 
The  dates  that  were  really  commercial  being  *p- 
prifed  that  North  America  bad  been  obliged  to 
contrail  debts,  at  the  period  even  of  its  grcateft 
profperity,  judicioufly  imagined,  that  in  its  pre- 
fent  diftrefs,  it  would  be  able  to  pay  very  little 
for  what  was  brought  to  it.  The  French  alone 
dared  to  brave  the  inconveniences  of  this  new 
connexion.  But  by  the  enlightened  vigilance  of 
Admiral  Howe,  molt  of  the  (hips  which  they  fitted 
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cut  were  taken  before  they  arrived  to  the  place  B  ^  °  K 
of  their  deftinatiori,  and  the  reft  at  theirdeparture 
from  the  American  fhores.  Of  feveral  hundred 
fhips  fent  out  from  France,  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  returned ;  and  even  thefe  were  of 
little  or  no  benefit  to  their  owners. 

A  number  of  privations,  added  to  fo  many  ca- 
lamities, might  have  made  the  Americans  regret 
their  former  tranquillity,'  and  inclined  them  to  a 
reconciliation  with  England.  ;  In  vain  were  the 
people-  bound  by  the  faith  of  oaths,  and  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  to  the  new  government. 
In  vain  had  it  been  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  of  the  impoflibility  of  negociajing  fafely 
with  a  mother-country,  in  which  one  parliament 
could  fubvert  what  had  been  regulated  by  an- 
other. In  vain  had  they  been  threatened  with  the 
eternal  refentment  of  an  affronted  and  vindictive 
enemy.  It  was  poffible  that  thefe  diftant  ap- 
prehenfions  might  not  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  the  prefent  calamities. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Britifh  miniftry, 
when  they  fent  public  agents  into  the  New 
World,  who  were  authorifed  to  offer  any  terms 
Ihort  of  Independence,  to  thofe  very  Americans, 
frorh  whom,  two  years  before,  an  unlimited  fub- 
mifiion  had  been  required.  There  is  fome  pro- 
bability, that  this  plan  of  conciliation  might 
have  been  fuccefsful  fome  months  before.  But  at 
the  period  when  the  court  of  London  fent  to 
propofe  it,  it  was  haughtily  reje&ed,  becaufe  this 
ftep  appeared  only  to  be  the  effeft  of  fear  and 
weaknefs.  The  people  were  already  re-animated  -9 
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*  xvni K  t'ie  congrc^s>  ^c  generals,  the  troops,  the  intel- 
u-i/^  ligent  or  bold  men  who  in  every  colony  had  af- 
fumed  the  authority,  all,  in  a  word,  had  reco- 
vered their  former  fpirit.     This  was  the  efFcft  of 
a  treaty  of  friendfhip  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  court  of  Verfailles,  which 
was  figned  on  the  6th  of  February  1778. 
France  it*       Had  the  Englifh  miniftry  refle&cd,  they  would 
thT££?e*  have  comprehended  that  the  fame  delirium  which 
i£  uo"edf  caufed  them  to  attack  their  colonies,  fhould  have 
tmTic      compelled  them  inftantly  to  declare  war  againft 
occafioi*  a   France.    The  circumfpedbion  which  ought  always 

war  between  «  ••  *i     i  *       ■  »« 

that  crown  to  attend  a  new  reign  then  prevailed  in  the  councils 
woVnof  of  this  crown.  Their  finances  were  then  in  thac 
inland.  £atc  0£  ooiiFufion,  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  by  twenty  years  perfeverance  in  folly. 
The  ruined  ftate  of  their  navy  then  raifed  anxiety 
in  the  bread  of  every  citizen.  Spain,  already  ha* 
raffed  with  her  extravagant  expedition  againft 
Algiers,  was  then  furrounded  with  difficulties 
which  would  have  prevented  her  from  being  able 
to  afllft  her  allies.  England  might,  without 
ralhnefs,  have  Battered  herfelf  with  fuccefs  againft 
the  mod  powerful  of  her  enemies;  and  might 
have  intimidated  America,  by  victories  obtained 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  importance  ic  was 
of  to  this  crown^  to  deprive  its  rebellious  fiib- 
'  jefts  of  the  only  fupport  they  were  certain  of, 
would  have  diminifhesi  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties. 

George  III.  faw  nothing  of  all  this.      The 
clandeftine  fuccours  which  the  court  of  Verfailles 
ufed  to  fend  to  the  provinces  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fence 
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fence  of  their  rights  did  not  open  his  eyes.  The  B  £vfuK 
dock-yards  of  this  power  were  filled  with  (hip- 
builders;  its  arfenals  were  flocking  with  artil- 
lery, and  there  remained  no  more  room  in  its 
magazines  for  frefh  naval  (lores.  Its  harbours 
prefented  the  mod  menacing  afpeft  j  and  yet  this 
ftrange  infatuation  (till  continued.  To  roufe  the 
court  of  St.  James's  from  its  lethargy,  it  was 
ncceflary  that  Lewis  XVI.  fhould  caufe  it  to  be 
fignified  to  them  on  the  14th  March,  that  he  had 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

This  declaration  was  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  impoflible  that  a  nation,  more  accuftomed 
to  give  than  to  take  an  affront,  fhould  patiently 
fuffer  that  its  fubje&s  fhould  be  releafed  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  be  raifed  with  fplen- 
dour  to  the  rank  of  fovereign  powers.    All  Eu- 
rope forefaw  that  two  nations  which  had  been 
rivals  for  fo  many  centuries,  were  going  to  (tain 
with  blood. the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  engage 
again  in  that  terrible  conflict  in  which  public 
profperity  can  never  compenfate  private  diftrefs. 
Thofe  in  whom  ambition  had  not  extinguished 
every  feritknent  of  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow-creatures,   previoufly  deplored  the  cala- 
mities which  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  human 
race  in  both  hemifpheres. 

The  bloody  fcfcne  however  was  not  yet  begun, 
and  this  delay  infpired  fome  credulous  perfons 
with  the  hopes  that  peace  would  continue.  It 
was  not  known  that  a  fleet  had  failed  from  Tou- 
lon with  directions  to  attack  the  Englifh  in  the 
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B  xvm*  North  of  America.  It  was  not  known,  that  there 
were  orders  fent  from  London  to  drive  away  the 
French  out  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Without  being 
initiated  in  thefe  myfteries  of  perfidy,  which  an 
infidious  policy  hath  made  to  be  confidered  as 
great  ftrokes  of  ftate,  men  who  were  really  en- 
lightened, judged  that  hofliilities  were  unavoid- 
able, and  even  near  at  hand  on  our  own  ocean. 
This  forefeen  event  was  brought  about  by  an  en- 
gagement between  two  frigates  on  the  17th  June 
1778.    • 

Here  our  talk  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Our  fole  aim  is  to  be  ufeful  and  true.  Far 
from  us  be  that  fpirit  of  party  which  fafcinatcs 
and  difgraces  thofe  who  lead  mankind,  or  who 
afpire  to  inftruft  them.  Our  wiflies  will  be  for 
our  country,  and  we  (hall  pay  homage  to  juftice. 
In  whatever  place,  and  under  whatever  form 
virtue  fhall  prefent  herfelf  to  us,  we  fhall  honour 
her.  The  diftinftion  of  fociety  and  of  dates  can- 
jiot  eftrange  us  from  her,  and  the  juft  and  magna- 
nimous man  will  every  where  be  our  fellow-ci- 
tizen. If  in  the  different  events  which  we  re- 
view,  We  have  the  courage  to  blame  what  appears 
to  us  to  defer ve  it,  we  do  not  feek  the  melan- 
choly and  idle  fatisfaftion  of  dealing  out  indifcri- 
minate  cenfure.  But  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  the 
nations  and  to  pofterity.  It  is  our  duty  faithful!/ 
to  tranfmit  to  them  whatever  may  jnfluence  the 
public  felicity.  It  is  our-  duty  to  give  them  the 
hiftory  of  the  faults  that  are  committed,  in  order 
that   they   may   be   iaftrudted   to  avoid  them. 

Should  we  d^re  to  betray  this  noble  duty,  we 

ftould 
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ihould  perhaps  flatter  the  prefent  generation,  B  oo  k 
which  is  fleeting  and  paffeth  away;  but  jufticc 
and  truth,  which  are  eternal,  would  denounce  us 
to  future  generations,  which  would  -  read  us  with 
contempt,  and  would  never  pronounce  our  name 
without  difdain.  In  this  long  career  we  have 
undertaken,  we  will  be  juft  to  thofe  who  (till 
exift,  as  we  have  been  to  thofe  who  are  no  more. 
If  among  men  in1  power  there  be  any  who  are 
offended  with  this  liberty,  we  will  not  be  afraid  to 
fay  to  them,  that  we  are  Only  the  organs  of  a  fu- 
preme  tribunal,  which  is  at  length  erelted  by 
reafoi^upon  an  immoveable  foundation.  Every 
government  in  Europe  muft  henceforth  dread  its 
decrees.  The  public  opinion,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  which  is  neither 
flopped  nor  intimidated  by  any  thing,  is  perpe- 
tually attentive  to  nations  and  to  courts.  It  pe- 
netrates into  cabinets  where  policy  is  (hut  up  $ 
there  it  judges  the  depofitaries  of  power,  their 
paffions,  and  their  weaknefs,  and  by  the  empire 
of  genius  and  knowledge  raifes  itfelf  above  the 
governors  of  mankind,  either  to  direft  or  to  re- 
frain them !  Woe  to  thofe  who  either  difdain 
this  tribunal  or  fet  it  at  defiance  !  This  apparent 
boldftefs  arifes  only  from  inability.  Woe  to 
thofe  whofe  talents  are-infufficient  to  bear  its  exa- 
mination !  Let  them  do  themfclves  juftice,  let 
them  lay  down  a  burthen  too  heavy  for  their 
feeble  hands.  They  will  at  lcaft  no  longer  com- 
promife  themfclves  and  the  States. 

France  began  the  war  with  invaluable  advan- 
tages.   The  place,  the  time,  the  circumftances, 
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every  thing  (he  had  chofen.  It  was  not  till  after 
having  made  preparations  at  leifure,  till  after 
having  brought  her  forces  to  that  degree  which 
was  proper,  that  (he  fhewed  herfelf  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  She  had  only  to  combat  an 
enemy  humbled,  weakened,  and  difcouraged  by 
domeftic  diffenfions.  The  favour  of  the  other 
nations  was  on  her  fide  a  gain  ft  thofe  imperious 
matters,  or,  as  it  was  faid,  again  ft  thofe  tyrants  of 
the  feas. 

The  events  feemed  favourable  to  the  wHbes  of 
all  Europe,  The  French  officers,  wljo  had  former 
humiliatioAs  to  efface,  exerted  themfelves  in  bril- 
liant actions,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  lad 
for  a  long  time.  A  (kilful  theory  and  an  un- 
daunted courage  fupplied  any  deficiency  there 
might  be  on  the  point  of  experience.  In  all  the 
private  engagements  they  .came  off  with  glory, 
and  mod  of  them  terminated  to  their  advantage. 
The  Britilh  fleet  was  expofed  to  ftill  greaterdangers 
than  the  feparate  (hips  were.  It  was  fo  ill  treated, 
that  its  total  or  partial  deftruftion  was  appre- 
hended, if  the  fleet  which  had  reduced  it  to  this 
deplorable  ftate  off  Ufhant,  had  not  determined, 
from  timid  orders,  from  odious  intrigues,  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  admirals,  or  from  all  thefe 
motives  combined,  to  quit-  the  fea  and  re-enter 
firft  into  port. 

In  the  intoxication  of  this  fuccefs,  perhaps* un- 

cxpedtcd,   France  feemed  to  lofe  fight  of  her 

moft  important  interefts.     Her  principal  objeft 

fhould  have  been  to  intercept  the  trade  of  her 

enemies,  to  deprive  them  of  the  double  ftrwg* 

they 
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they  derived  from  their  failors  and  from  their  B  °  °  K 
riches,  and  thus  to  fap  the  two  foundations  of 
Englifh  greatnefs.  Nothing  was  more  eafy  to 
accomplifh  by  a  power  long  prepared  for  hoftili- 
ties,  than  to  intercept  the  trading  navy,  entirely 
off  its  guard,  and  attended  with  very  feeble 
convoys*  But  this  was  negle&ed,  and  the  im- 
menfe  riches  which  Great  Britain  expeded  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  entered  quietly  into  her 
harbours  even  without  the  leaft  lofs. 

The  trade  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  was  ha- 
rafled  in  both  hemifpheres,  and  intercepted  every 
where.  Her  colonies  beheld  the  fubfiftence 
which  they  were  expe&ing,  with  all  the  anxiety  of 
want,  carried  off  from  their  own  coaft,  and  the 
mother-country  found  itfelf  deprived  of  fburfcore 
or  a  hundred  millions  *  almoft  within  her  own 
view.  Thefe  misfortunes  certainly  arofe  from 
fome  caufe  which  we  will  endeavour  to  investi- 
gate. 

The  French  navy  had  for  a  long  time  been 
unfortunate,  and  its  numerous  calamities  were 
attributed  to  the  defeft  of  its  conftitution.  Se- 
veral attempts  were  made  either  to  modify  or  to 
alter  the  regulations;  but  thefe  innovations,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  were  always ~  rejefted  with 
more  or  lefs  vifible  difdain.  At  length  the  ad- 
mirals didated  themfelves  in  1776,  an  ordinance, 
which,  by  making  them  abfolute  matters  of  the 
harbours,  of  the  arfenals,  of  the  docks,  and  of 
the  magazines,  deftroyed  that  mutual  fuperinten- 
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book  (fence  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  thought  proper  to 
eftablifh   between  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
thofe  of  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion.     From  that  time  there 
.was  na  more  order,  no  more  refponfibility,  no 
more  oeconomy  in  the  ports $  every  thing  there 
fell  into  confufion  and  diforder. 
.  The  new  plan  had  (till  a  more  fatal  influence. 
Till  that  period  the  miniftry  had  directed  {heir 
naval  operations  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their 
political  plans.     This  authority  was  transferred, 
without  being  perceived,  perhaps  to  thofe  who 
were  to  carry  thefe  operations  into  execution; 
and  they  imperceptibly  acquired  the  tint  of  their 
prejudices,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  by  heavy  and  laborious  efcorts  of  the  lfaips 
of  the  nation,  or  by  remaining  for  a  length  of 
time  on  difficult  cruifes*  in  order  to  furprife  or  de- 
ftroy  the  veflels  of  the  enemy,  that  a  reputation 
was  to  be  attained,     This  double  duty  was  there- 
fore either  entirely  negle&ed  or  very  ill  fulfilled  on 
account  of  the  general  opinion  prevalent  at  Bred, 
thatfuch  a  fervice  had  nothing  noble  in  it,  and 
did  not  lead  to  any  kind  of  glory, 
.   Ifmuft  be  owned,  that  this  prejudice  is  a  very 
Angular  one,  and  entirely  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  fociety.     What  cafi  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  ftates  in  inftituting  this  military,  force  def- 
tined  to  traverfe  the  feas  ?    Was  it  only  to  pro- 
cure rank  to  thofe  who  commanded  or  ferved  in 
it  ?    To  give  them  an  opportunity  td  exert  a  va- 
lour ufelefsi  to  any  but  themfclves  ?    To  ftain  an- 
other element  with  blood,   with  carnage,  and 
fea-Jfights?    Certainly  not.     The  warlike  fleets 
8  arc 
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are  upon  the  ocean,  what  fortreffes  and  ramparts  B  £vniK 
are  for  the  citizens  of  towns,,  and  what  national 
armies  are  for  the  provinces  expofed  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  enemy.  There  are  fome  kinds  of 
property  attached  to  a  foil,  others  are  created  and 
tranfported  by  commerce,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
wandering  upon  the  ocean,  Thefe  two  fpecies 
of  property  required  defenders.  Warriors,  this 
is  your  duty.  What  fhould  we  fay  if  the  land- 
forces  refufed  to  protedt  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  or  the  hufbandman  of  the  field  againft  the 
enemy,  or  to  extinguifh  the  conflagration  which 
threatens  the  harveft  ?  Officers  of  the  navy,,  you 
think  yourfelves  degraded  in  protecting  and  con- 
voying the  merchantmen.  But  if  commerce  be 
deprived  of  protetf ors,  what  will  become  of  the 
riches  of  the  ftate,  part  of  which  you  undoubt- 
edly expeft  as  a  reward  for  your  fervices  ?  What 
will  become,  for  yourfelves,  of  the  revenues  of 
your  lands,  which  can  only  be  made  fruitful  by 
trade  and  by  the  circulation  of  wealth?  You 
think  yourfelves  degraded.  What !  degraded  in 
rendering  yourfelves  ufeful  to  your  fellow-citi- 
zens ?  What  are  then  all  the  orders  of  the  ftate, 
to  whom  government  hath  intrufted  fome  portion 
of  the  public  ftrength,  but  the  protedlors  and 
the  defenders  of  the  citizen  and  his  fortune? 
Your  poft  is  upon  the  feas,  as  that  of  the  magi- 
flxate  is  upon  the  tribunals,  that  of  the  land  of- 
ficer and  of  the  foldier  in  the  camps,  that  of  the 
monarch  upon  the  throne,  where  he  is  only  placed 
upon  a  more  elevated  fituation,  in  order  that  his 
profpeft  may  be  extended  to  a  greater  diflance, 

and 
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book  an(j  that  he  may  behold  at  one  view  all  thofe  who 
require  his  prote&ion  or  his  defence*     You  afpire 
,  to  glory.     Learn  that  glory  is  every  where  to  be 
obtained  by  ferving  the  (late.     The  ancient  Ro- 
mans  were  likewife  undoubtedly    attached  to 
glory,  and  yet  the  honour  of  having  prefervcd 
one  fingle  citizen  in  Rome,  was  preferred  to  that 
of  having  deftroyed   a   multitude  of  enemies. 
Do  you  not  perceive,  that  in  faving  the  trad- 
ing fhips   you   fave   the  wealth   of   the  ftate? 
Yes,  your  valour  is  brilliant,  it  is  known  to  ail 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  your  own  country;  but 
what*  is  it  to  your  fellow-citizens  that  it  hath  been 
difplayed  on  a  fplendid  occafion,   that  it  hath 
taken  one  of  the  enemy's  (hips,  or  covered  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  with  wrecks  and  ruins  j  if  you 
fuffer  all  the  veflels  which  conveyed  the  riches 
of  your  country,  to  be  either  taken  or  deftroyed; 
if  in  the  very  port  to  which  you  return  vi&orious, 
a  multitude  of  "defolated  families  deplore  the  fub- 
verfion  of  their  fortune  ?    You  will  not  hear  the 
exclamations  of  victory  on  your  arrival.     All  will 
be  filent  and  plunged  in  confternation,  and  your 
exploits  will  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fwell 
the  accounts  of  the  courts,  and  to  fill  thofe  pub- 
lic papers,  which,  being  invented  to  amufe  idle- 
n*fs,  give  glory  only  for  a  day,  when  that  glory 
is  not  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  by  thef 
remembrance  of  fome  real  fervice  done  to  the 
country. 

The  maxims  adopted  at  Portfmouth  were  very 
different.  There  the  dignity  of  commerce  was 
felt  and  refpefted.    It  was  confidered  as  adutyi 

as 
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as  well  as  an  honour  to  defend  it,  and  events  de-  B  £V{J,K 
tided,  which  of  the  two  navies  had  the  propereft 
ideas  of  their  fun&ions. 

Great  Britain  had  juft  experienced  fome 
very  humiliating  adverfities  in  the  New  World, 
and  it  was  threatened  with  greater  difafters  by  a 
ftill  more  powerful  enemy  in  the  old  one.  This 
alarming  fituation  -filled  the  minds  of  all  men 
with  miftruft  and  uncertainty.  The  national 
riches  came  home  fafe,  and  their  enormous  mafs 
was  increafed  by  thofc  of  the  rival  power  j  public 
credit  was  inftantly  revived,  expe&ations  were 
renewed ;  and  this  people,  who  with  fatisfaftion 
were  looked  upon  as  overcome,  recovered  and 
fuftained  their  ufual  pride. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ports  were  filled 
with  lamentations.  A  degrading  and  ruinous 
{na&ivity  Succeeded  to  that  aftivity  which. gave 
them  fplendour  and  riches.  The  indignation  of 
the  merchants  communicated  itfelf  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  firft  moments  of  fuccefs  are  the 
moments  of  intoxication,  which  fecm  either  to 
conceal  or  to  juftify  the  faults  committed.  But 
misfortune  gives  greater  feverity  to  opinion.  The 
nation  then  attends  more  clofely  to  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  governed,  and  demands  from 
them,  with  arrogant  freedom,  an  account  of  the 
'power  and  authority  that  is  intruded  to  them. 
The  councils  of  Lewis  XVI.  were  accufed  of  de- 
rogating from  the  majefty  of  the  firft  power  on 
the  globe,  by  difavowing,  in  the  face  of  the  uni- 
verfe,.  the  fuccour  which  they  were  inceflantly 
fending,  clandestinely  to  the  Americans.    They 

were 
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B  xvm  K  wcre  accu^  °^  having,  cither  by  a  minifterial  in- 
trigue,    or  by   the  influence  of  fome  obfeure 
agents,  engaged  the  ftate  in  a  ruinous  war,  at  a 
time  when  they  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
repairing  the  fprings  of  government,  in  remedy- 
ing the  tedious  diforders  of  a  reign,  the  latter 
half  of  which  had  been  mean,  feeble,  divided 
between   depredations   alrrd  ftiame,  between  the 
^afenefs  of  vice  and  the  convulfions  of  defpotifm. 
They  were  accufed  of  having  provoked  a  rup- 
ture by  ah  rnfidious  policy,  to  have  envelbpcd 
their  m£affihg  Or  fpeeches  unworthy  of  France, 
and  to  have  employed,  with  regard  to  England, 
iht  language  of  a  timorous  boldneft,  which  fecm* 
ed  to  deny  the  projefts  that  were  formed,  and  the 
lefttiments  they  had  in  their  hearis  7  a  language 
Which  can  only  degrade  the  perfon  who  makes 
trie  of  it,  withbdt  being  able  to  deceive  him. to 
Whom  it  is   addreffedj'  and  which  difhonours, 
while  the  drffiohoiir  it  brings  alortg  with  it  can 
neither  bfc  uftfol  to  the  miniftry  nor  to  the  ftate. 
How  much  morfe  noble  would  it  have  been  to 
have   faid  with   all   the   franknefs  of  dignity: 
«€  Englishmen,  you  have  abufed  your  vi&ory. 
<c  This  is  tht  morfifcnt  to  be  juft,  or  elfe  it  will 
"  be  that  of  reVenge.    Eur6pe  is  tired  of  bearing 
"  With  tyratH*.      She    at    length    refumes  her 
<c  rights;     Henceforth  choofe  either  equality  or 
<€  war."     It  is  thus  that  Richelieu  would  hate 
fpokenj    that   Richelieu,    whom  every  citizen 
ought  indeed  to  dcteft,  becaufe  he  Was  a  fcft- 
guinary  aflaffin,  arid  that  in  order  to  become  a 
defpot,  hef  put  all  his  enemies  tti  death  with  the 
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tx  of  the  executioner  5  but  the  natron  and  the  B  °  °  K 
ftate  rnuft  revere  Wvm  as  a  minifter,   becaufe  he 
was  the  firft  who  apprized  France  of  her  dignity* 
and  afcribed  to  her  in  Europe  the  rank  which 
belonged  to  her  power.     It  is  thus  that  Lewis 
XIV.  would  have  fpoken  to  them,  who  during 
forty  years  (hewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  age  he 
lived  in,  whofc  very  faults  were  always  mixed 
with  grandeur,  and  who,  even  in  a  ftate  of  dejec- 
tion and  misfortune,  never  degraded  himfelf  or 
his  people.    A  great  chara&er  is  required  to  go- 
vern a  great  nation.    More  efpecially,  there  rhuft 
be  none  of  thofe  fpirits  that  are  cold  and  indif- 
ferent from  tevity,  foi-  wlom  abfolwe  authority 
is  no  more  than  an  amufement,  who  leave  great 
interefts  to  the  effect s  of  chance,  and  who  art 
more  employed  in  preferving  power  than  in  mak- 
ing ufe  of  it.     It  is  further  aflced,  whj  mfen,  fcho 
had  all  the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands,  2nd 
who  had  only  to  command  in  order  to  be  obeyed, 
have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  foreftalted  in  all 
the  feas  by  an  enemy  whofe  conftitution  necef* 
Airily  produces  delays?  Why  did  they  put  them- 
felves, by  an  inconfideratc  treaty,  into  the  (hackles 
of  congrefs,  which  might  itfelf  have  been  kept 
dependent  by  plentiful  arid  regular  fubfidies  ? 
Laftly,  why  did  not  they  fecure  the  revolution, 
by  keeping  conftantly  upon  the  northern  coafts 
of  the  Nett  World  a  fquadron  to  proted:  the 
colonies,  and  at  the  famfc  time  to  make  our  al- 
liance be  refpe&ed  ?    But  Europe,   whofe  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  us,  beholds  a  great  defign,  and 
no  concerted  mcafuress  it  beholds  in  our  arfenals 

and 
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B  xvui K  ant*  *n  our  Pom  ito^^fe  preparations  and  no 
execution ;  it  beholds  formidable  fleets  and  this 
equipment  rendered  almoft  ufclefs;  it  beholds 
boldnefs  and  valour  in  individuals,  effeminacy 
and  irrefolution  in  commanders;  every  thing 
which  announces  on  one  hand  the  awful  power 
of  a  great  people,  and  on  the  other,  every  thing 
which  announces  the  weaknefs  arid  delay  which 
arife  from  chara&cr  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
views. 

It  is  by  this  ft ri king  contraft  between  our 
proje&s  and  our  mcafures,  between  our.  means 
and  the  fpirit  which  animates  them,  that  the 
Englifh  genius,  aftonifhed  for  a  moment,  hath 
recovered  its  vigour ;  and  it  is  a  problem  which 
Europe  cannot  folve,  whether,  in  declaring  for 
America,  we  have  not  ourfelves  raifed  the  ftrength 
of  England. 

Such  are  the  complaints  which  are  heard  on 
all  fides,  and  which  we  are  not  afraid  of  collecting 
here,  and  of  laying  before  the  eyes  of  authority^ 
if  it  fhould  deign  to  liften  to  or  to  read  them* 

Lastly,  philofophy,  whofe  firft  fentiment  is 
the  defire  of  feeing  all  governments  equitable,  and 
all  people  happy,  in  examining  this  alliance  of  a 
monarchy  with  a  people  who  defend  their  liberty, 
endeavours  to  difcover  the  motive  of  it.  It  per- 
ceives too  clearly  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind 
hath  no  concern  in  it.  It  imagines,  that  if  the 
court  of  Verfailles  had  been  determined  by  the 
love  of  juftice,  they  would  have  mentioned  in 
the  firft  article  of  the  convention  with  America, 
that  all  people  who  are  opprejjfed have  a  right  So  rife 

againjt 
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againft  their  opprejbrs.  But  this  maxim,  which  Bx°,°  K 
conftitutes  one  of  the  laws  of  England,  which  a 
king  of  Hungary*  upon  afcending  the  throne,  ven- 
tured to  make  one  of  the  constituent  principles 
of  the  ftate,  and  which  Trajan,  one  of  the  greateft 
princes  who  ever  ruled  over  the  earth,  adopted, 
when  in  prefence  of  the  Roman  people  affembled, 
he  faid  to  the  firft  officer  of  the  empire :  J  give 
you  up  my  /word  to  defend  me  while  IJball  be  juft, 
and  to  fight  againft  me  and  to  punijb  me  if  I  jhould 
become  a  tyrant.  This  maxim  is  too  foreign  to 
our  feeble  and  corrupt  governments^  where  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  people  to  fufier,  and  where  the 
oppreffed  man  fhould  be  apprehenfive  of  feeling 
his  misfortune,  for  fear  he  fhould  be  punifhed  for 
it  as  a  crime. 

But  it  is  particularly  againft  Spain  that  the 
moil  bitter  complaints  are  dire&cd.  She  is  cen- 
fured  for  her  blindnefs,  her  irrefolution,  her  de- 
lays, fometimes  even  for  her  want  of  fidelity  $  but 
all  thefe  accufations  are  groundlefs. 

Some  politicians  imagined,  when  they  beheld 
France  engaging  without  neceflity  in  a  naval  war, 
that  this  crown  thought  itfelf  fufficiently  power- 
ful to  feparate  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
without  ftiaring  with  an  ally  the  honour  of  this 
important  revolution.     We  will  not   examine 
whether  the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet 
of  Verfailles  authorifed  this   conje&ure.     It  is 
now  known,  that  this  crown,   which  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  had  given  fecret  affift- 
*nce  to  the  Americans,  watched  the  propitious 
moment  for  declaring  openly  in  their  favour. 
Vol.  VII.  N  n  The 
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'xvai*  ^^e  cvcnt  °f  Saratoga  appeared  to  furnifh  the 
i  v  »  moil  favourable  opportunity  to  propofc  to  his 
Catholic  majefty  to  join  in  the  common  caufe. 
Whether  this  prince  then  thought  that  the  liberty 
of  the  United  States  was  contrary  to  his  interefts; 
whether  the  refolution  appeared  to  him  to  be 
precipitate,  or  whether,  in  a  word,,  other  politi- 
cal obje&s  required  his  whole  attention,  he  re- 
fufed  to  accede  to  this  propofal.  His  charadcr 
prevented  any  further  felicitations.  Since  thofe 
firft  attempts  he  was  fo  little  troubled  about  this 
great  affair,  that  it  was  without  giving  him  any 
previous  notice,  th^t  the  court  of  Verfailles  caufed 
it  to  be  fignified  to  that  of  St.  James's,  that  they 
had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  con- 
federate provinces. 

In   the  mean   while  the  land  and  fea- forces 
which  Spain  had  employed  in  the  Brazils  againft 
the  Portuguese  were  returned.     The  rich  fleet 
{he  cxpedted  from  Mexico  had  entered  into  her 
ports.    The  treafures  which,  were  coming  to  her 
from  Peru  and  from  her  other  poffefiions  were  in 
fafety.     This  power  was  free  from  any  anxiety, 
and  miftrefs  of  her  own  operations,   when    (he 
afpired  to  the  glory  of  introducing  peace  into  both 
hemifpheres.     Her  mediation  was  accepted,  both 
by  France,  whofe  boldnefs  had  not  been  followed 
by   thofe  happy  confequences  (he  had  expected 
from  it,  and  by  England,  who  might  be  appre- 
henfive  of  having  a  new  adverfary  tp  contend 
with. 
f^n  "foe-       Charles  III.  fupported  with  dignity  the  mag- 
cctded  in     nanimous  part  he  had  undertaken.    He  declared 

that 
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that  arms  fhould  be  laid  afidc;  that  each  of  the  B3£>V£IK 
belligerent  powers  lhould  be  maintained  in  the  v  -y-  __r 
poffeffions  they  might  occupy  at  the  period  of  the  ^ngc,"iadtin5 
convention  5  that  a  congrefs  lhould  be  formed,  JjJj^*J^ 
in  which  the  feveral  pretentions  fhould  be  dif-  th«  !»««  of 
cuffed  i  and  that  no  new  attack  fhould  be  com-  poWCrf# 
menced  without  the  previous  notice  of  a  twelve- 
month. 

This  monarch  was  aware  that  this  arrangement 
would  give  to  Great  Britain  the  felicity  of  recon- 
ciliation with  her  colonies,  or  at  lead  would  make 
them  purchafe  by  great  advantages  for  her  trade 
the  facrifice  of  the  ports  which  fhe  occupied  in 
the  midft  of  them.  Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  his 
offending  the  dignity  of  the  king  his  nephew, 
who  had  engaged  to  maintain  the  United  States 
in  the  entire  poffeffion  of  their  territories.  But 
he  would  be  juft ;  and  without  fetting  afide  all 
perfonal  confiderations  it  is  impoffible  to  be  (o. 

This  plan  of  conciliation  was  difpleafing  to  the 
court  of  Verfailles  *  and  the  only  hope  they  had 
was,  that  it  would  be  rejected  at  London,  as  in- 
deed it  was.  England  could  not  refolve  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Americans  ipfofaSto  independent, 
although  they  were  not  invited  to  the  conferences 
that  were  going  to  be  opened  j  although  France 
was  not  allowed  to  negociate  for  them;  although 
their  interefts  were  only  to  be  fupported  by  a 
mediator,  who  was  not  attached  to  them  by  any 
treaty,  and  who,  perhaps,  in  fecret,  did  not 
wifh  them  to  profper,  and  although  her  refufal 
threatened  her  with  an  additional  enemy. 

N  n  2  It 
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Bxviu.K       It  is  in  fuch  a  Gtuation,  when  pride  elevates 
the  foul  above  the  fuggeftions  of  fear,  that  no- 
thing appears  formidable,  except  the  fhame  of 
receiving  the  law;  and  that  there  is  no  heGtation 
in  choofing  between  ruin  and  difhonour:  ic  is 
then  that  the  greatnefs  of  a  nation  difplays  itfclf. 
I  acknowledge,  however,  that  men,  accuftomed 
to  judge  of  the  event,  con  fid er  great  and  perilous 
revolutions  as  a&s  of  heroifm  or  of  folly,  accord* 
ing  to  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  that  hath  attended 
them.     If,  therefore,  I  fhould  be  afked,  what 
name  will  be  given  a  few  years  hence  to  the  firm- 
nefs  which  the  Englifh  (hewed  on  this  occafioo? 
k  I  fhall  anfwer,  that  I  know  not :  as  to  that  whick 
they  deferve  I  know  very  well.     I  know  that  the 
annals  of  the  world  rarely  prefent  to  us  the  auguft 
and  majeftic  fpe&acle,  of  a  nation  which  prefer! 
the  giving  up  of  its  duration  to,  the  lofs  of  its 
glory. 

No  fooner  had  the  Britifh  miniftry  explained 
themfelves,  than  the  court  of  Madrid  took  the 
j>art  of  that  of  Verfailles,  ?uid  confequendy  that 
of  the  Americans,  in  the  conteft.  Spain  had  then 
fixty-three  veffels  of  the  line,  and  fix  more  upon 
the  flocks.  France  had  fourfcore  and  eight  upon 
the  docks.  The  United  States  had  but  twelve 
frigates,  but  a  great  number  of  privateers. 

To  fo  maqy  forces  united,  England  had  only 
ninety-five  fhips  of  the  line  to  oppofe,  and  three 
and  twenty  upon  the  ftocks.  The  other  fatcen 
which  were  fecn  in  her  ports  were  unfit  for  fcr- 
vice,  and  they  had  been  converted  to  the  pw# 
pdfe  of  fhips  for  receiving  prifoncrs,  or  in*0 
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hofpital  (hips.  Thus  inferior  in  the  inftruments-  B3£,2-* 
of  war,  this  power  was  ftill  more  fo  in  the  means 
of  employing  them  upon  fervice.  Her  domeftic 
diffenfions  contributed  ftill  more  to  render  inef* 
fe&ual  the  refources  fhe  had  remaining.  It  is  the 
nature  of  governments  that  are  truly  free,  to  be 
agitated  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  by  thefe  in- 
teftine  commotions  that  the  minds  of  men  pre- 
ferve  their  energy,  and  the  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  the  frights  of  the  nation.  But  in  time 
of  war  it  is  neccffary  that  every  ferment  (hould 
ceafe,  that  hatred  fhould  be  extinguilhcd,  and 
that  interefts  fhould  be  blended,  and  made  fub- 
fervient  to  each  other.  It  happened  quite  other- 
wife  in  the  Britiih  iflandsj  for  the  drfturbances 
in  them  had  never  been  more  violent.  Oppofite 
claims  were  never  fupported  on  any  occafion  wkh 
lefs  moderation.  The  general  good  was  infolently 
disregarded  by  all  factions.  Thofe  houfes,  in 
which  the  moil  important  queftions  had  formerly 
been  difcuffed,  with  eloquence,  ftrength,  and 
dignity,  refounded  only  with  the  clamours  of 
rage,  grofs  infults,  and  altercations  as  prejudicial 
as  they  were  indecent*  The  few  perfons  who 
might  be  called  citizens  loudly  exclaimed  for  a 
ijew  Pitt,  a  minifter,  who  like  him  had  neither  re- 
lations nw  friends  \  but  this  extraordinary  man  did 
not  appear.  And  indeed  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  nation  would  fall,  notwithftandirig 
the  haughtinefs  of  their  chara&er,  notwithftand- 
ing the  experience  of  their  admirals,  notwith- 
ftanding the  boldnefs  of  their  feamen,  and  not- 

N  n  3  withftanding 
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B  xvm  *  withftanding  the  energy  which  a  free  people  muft 
acquire  in  the  difturbances  they  experience. 

But  the  fway  of  chance  is  very  extenfive.  Who 
knows  in  favour  of  which  party  the  elements  will 
declare  themfelves?  A  guft  of  wind  fnatches 
away  vi&ory,  or  gives  it.  A  cannon  fhot  dif- 
concerts  a  whole  army  by  the  death  of  the  ge- 
neral. Signals  are  either  not  well  underftood,  or 
not  obeyed.  Experience,  courage,  and  (kill!  are 
•  countera&ed  by  ignorance,  byjealoufy,  by  treafon, 
and  by  the  certainty  of  impunity.  A  fog  arifing, 
covers  both  the  enemies,  and  either  feparates  or 
confounds  them.  A  calm  and  a  ftorm  are  equally 
favourable  or  difadvantageous.  The  forces  are  di- 
vided by  the  unequal  celerity  of  the  {hips.  The 
opportunity  is  loft,  either  by  pufillanimity,  which 
poftpones,  or  by  raflinefs,  which  haftens  an  en- 
gagement. Plans  may  have  been  formed  with 
prudence,  but  they  miy  remain  without  effed, 
by  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  evolutions  for  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  An  inconfidcrate 
command  from  court  may  decide  the  misfortune 
of  a  day.  The  difgrace  or  death  of  a  miniftcr  al- 
ters the  projeds.  Is  it  poffible  that  a  dofe  union 
can  long  fubfift  between  confederates  of  fuch  op* 
pofitc  characters,  as  the  French,  who  are  paflionr 
ate,  difdainful,  and  volatile;  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  flow,  haughty,  jealous,  and  cold  ,•  and  the 
Americans,  who  have  conftantly  their  looks 
turned  towards  the  mother-country,  and  who 
would  rejoice  at  the  difafters  of  their  allies,  if 
they  were  compatible  with  their  own  independ- 
ence ? 
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encc?  Will  it  be  long  before  thefe  nations,  B  £V^K, 
whether  they  a&  feparately  or  in  concert,  reci- 
procally accufe,  .complain,,  and  are  at  variance 
with  each  other?  Will  not  their  greateft  hope  be, 
that  repeated  ftrokes  of  adverfity  would  only  at 
moft  plunge  them  again  into  the  humiliating 
ftate  from  whence  they  wifhed  to  emerge,  and 
confirm  the  dominion  of  the  feas  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  while  one  or  two  conliderable  defeats  would 
for  ever  remove  this  ambitious  people  from  the 
*  rank  of  the  firft  power  of  this  hemifphere  ? 

Who  can  therefore  decide;  who  can  even 
forcfee  what  will  be  the  event?  France  and  Spain 
united  have  the  moft  powerful  means  in  their  fa- 
vour; England  hath  the  art  of  managing  her 
own :  France  and  Spain  have  their  treafures, 
England  hath  a  great  national  credit.  On  one 
hand  are  the  multitude  of  men,  and  the  numbej: 
of  troops ;  on  the  other,  the  fuperiority  in  the  art 
of  conducing  (hips,  and  of  fubduing  the  fea  in 
engagements.  Here  there  is  impctuofity  and  va- 
lour; there  valour  and  experience.  On  one 
hand,  the  a&ivity  which  abfolutc  monarchy  may 
give  to  the  meafures;  on  the  other,  the  vigour 
and  the  energy  of  liberty.  One  party  is  ftimu- 
lated  by  refentment  for  loffes,  and  by  a  long- con- 
tinued feries  of  outrages  they  have  to  avenge; 
the  other,  by  the  recolleftion  of  a  recent  glory, 
and  by  their  having  the  fovereignty  of  America, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  ocean,  to  preferve.  The 
two  allied  nations  have  the  advantage  which  is 
derived  from  the  union  of  two  immenfe  powers; 
but  at  the  fame  time  the  inconvenience  which  re-> 

N  n  4  fulcs 
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Bxvi?r K  ^ts  ^rotn  *k*s  vcry  uni°n>  ty  l^e  difficulty  e?en 
of  preferving  harmony  md  concord,  either  in  the 
plans  or  in  the  difpofal  of  their  forces.  England 
is  abandoned  to  herfelf  j  but  having  nothing  but 
her  own  forces  to  direft,  fhe  hath  the  advantage 
of  unity  in  her  defigns;  of  a  more  certain,  and 
perhaps  more  fpeedy  combination  of  ideas.  She 
can  with  greater  facility  regulate  at  one  view  her 
plans  of  attack  and  defence. 

In  order  to  have  an  exaft  idea  of  things,  one 
ought  alfo  to  examine  the  different  energy  which 
may  be  communicated  to  the  rival  nations  by  a  war, 
which  on  one  fide  is  no  more  in  feveral  refpefts 
than  a  war  of  kings  and  minifters ;  and  on  the 
other,  a  really  national  war,  in  which  the  greatcft 
intercfts  of  England  are  concerned,  a  commerce, 
which  conftitutes  her  riches;  an  empire,  and  a 
glory,  which  compofe  her  greatnefs. 

Finally,  if  we  confider  the  fpirit  of  the 
French  nation,  in  contraft  with  that  of  the  nation 
fhe  is  at  war  with,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ar- 
dour of  the  French  is  perhaps  equally  j-eady  to  be 
excited  and  to  be  extinguilhed ;  that  their  hopes 
are  very  fanguine  at  the  beginning,  and  that  they 
defpair  of  every  thing  as  foon  as  they  are  ftopped 
by  any  obftacle  5  that  by  their  char  after  they 
require  the  cnthufiafm  of  fuccefs,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain frelh  advantages.  The  Englilh,  on  the  con- 
trary, lefs  prefumptuous  at  firft,  notwithftanding 
their  natural  boldnefs,  know  how  to  ftruggk 
courageoufly,  to  be  elevated  in  proportion  to  tfc 
increafe  of  danger,  and  to  acquire  fteadinefs  by 

difgrace:  like  the  fturcly  oak,  to  which  Horace 

Compares 
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compares  the  Romans,  which,  though  cut  by  the  B^£,  K 
ax  and  mutilated   by  iron,    revives   under  the  uyj 
ftrokes  which  it  receives,  and  acquires  new  vi- 
gour even  from  its  wounds* 

History  informs  us,  moreover,  that  few 
leagues  have  ever  divided  the  fpoils  of  the  nation 
againft  which  they  had  been  formed.  Athens 
triumphant  over  Perfiaj  Rome  faved  from  Anni- 
bal ;  in  modern  times,  Venice  preferved  from 
the  famous  league  of  Cambray ;  and  even  in  our 
days,  Pruffia,  which  by  the  genius  of  one  fingle 
man  hath  held  out  againft  all  Europe  ;  all  thefe 
examples  authorife  us  to  fufpend  our  judgment 
refpe&ing  tha  iffue  of  the  prefent  war,    ' 

But,  let  us  iuppofe  that  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  what  ought 
Ihall  have  obtained  all  the  advantages  they  may  policy  of  the 
flatter  themfelves  with,  what  conduft  ought  they  jCtta 
topnrfuc?  •      J-g£ 

France  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  em- 
pire the  moft  ftrongly  constituted  of  any  one  the 
remembrance  of  which  is  preferved  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  Spain,  though  not  to  be  compared 
with  her,  is  likewife  a  ftate  of  great  weight,  and 
her  means  of  profperity  are  increafing  daily*  The 
principal. care  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  then, 
fhould  be,  to  induce  their  neighbours  to  over* 
look  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  na- 
ture or  from  art,  or  which  they  have  acquired  by 
events.  If  they  fhould  endeavour  to  increafe 
thtfr  fuperiorlty,  the  alarm  would  become  ge- 
neral, and  people  would  think  themfelves  threat- 
ened with  univerfal  flavery.  It  is  perhaps  ra- 
ther extraordinary,    that  the  nations  have  not 

thwarted 
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*xvnuK  t*1wartcd  her  pfojefts  againft  England.  This 
fupinenefs  muft  have  been  occafioned  by  the  re- 
fentment  which  the  injuftice  and  the  haugbtinefs 
of  that  fuperb  ifland  have  excited  in  all  parts. 
But  hatred  is  fufpended  when  intereft  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  pofiible,  Europe  may  judge  the 
weakening,  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New  and  in 
the  Old  Hemifphere  to  be  contrary  to  her  own 
fecurity ;  and  that,  after  having  enjoyed  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  the  humiliations  and  the  dangers  of  that 
proud  and  tyrannical  power,  (he  may  at  length 
rake  up  arms  in  her  defence.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid  would 
find  themfelves  difappointed  in  the  hopes  which 
they  had  conceived,  of  acquiring  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance upon  the  globe.  Thefe  confidcra- 
tioris  fhould  determine  them  to  urge  on  the  at- 
tacks, and  not  to  leave  time  to  a  provident,  or 
perhaps  only  a  jealous  policy,  to  make  frefh 
plans.  Let  them  efpecially  (top  in  time,  and  let 
not  an  immoderate  defire  of  lowering  their  com- 
mon enemy  blind  them  with  regard  to  their  true 
intercfts. 

The  United  States  have  openly  difcovered  the 
projedt  of  drawing  all  North  America  into  their 
confederation.  Several  fteps,  and  particularly 
that  of  fol kiting  Canada  to  rebellion,  muft  have 
induced  art  opinion,  that  it  Was  likewife  the  defire 
of  France.  Spain  may  be  fufpefted  of  having 
equally  adopted  this  idea* 

The  coriduft  of  the  provinces  which  have 
ihakerr  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  is  fimpki 

and  fuch  as  one  would  expedt.    But  would  not 

their 
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their  allies  be  deficient  in  forefight,  if  they  had  book 
really  the  fame  fyftem  ?  The  New  Hemifphere 
muft  one  day  be  detached  from  the  Old*  This 
great  evulfion  is  prepared  in  Europe  by  the  fer- 
ment and  by  the  clalh  of  opinions ;  by  the  over- 
throw of  our  rights,  which  conftituted  our  cou- 
rage ;  by  the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and  the  mi- 
fery  of  our  country  places  j  by  the  everlafting 
hatred  there  is  between  effeminate  men  who 
poffefs  every  thing,  and  robuft,  and  even  virtuous 
men,  who  have  nothing  to  lofc  but  their  lives. 
It  is  prepared  in  America,  by  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, of  cultures,  of  induftry,  and  of  know- 
ledge.  Every  thing  is  tending  towards  this  repa- 
ration, both  the  progrefs  of  evil  in  one  world, 
and  the  progrefs  of  good  in  another. 

Bvt  can  it  be  fuitable  to  France  and  Spain, 
whole  poffefiions  in  the  New  Hemifphere  are  an 
inexh audible  fource  of  wealth,  carl  it  be  fuitable 
to  them  to  haften  this  diviQon  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
would  happen,  if  the  whole  northern  part  of  tbofe 
regions  were  fubjeft  to  the  fame  laws,  or  con- 
nected by  one  common  intcrcft. 

Scarce  would  the  liberty  of  this  vaft  conti- 
nent be  confirmed,  than  it  would  become  the 
afylum  of  all  the  intriguing,  feditious,  branded, 
or  ruined  men,  who  are  feen  amongft  us.  -  Nei- 
ther agriculture,  the  arts,  nor  commerce,  would 
be  the  refource  of  refugees  of  this  chara&er.  A 
lefs  laborious  and  more  turbulent  life  would  be 
neceffary  for  them.  This  turn  of  mind,  equally 
averfe  from  labour  and  reft,  would  be  difpofed  to 
conqueftsi  and  a  paflioo  which  is  fo  feducing 
6  would 
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B  xvi?i  K  wou^  readily  fubdue  the  firft  colonifts,  diverted 
from  their  ancient  labours  by  a  long  war.  The 
new  people  would  have  finifhed  their  prepara- 
tions for  invafion  before  the  report  of  them  could 
have  reached  our  climates.  They  would  chufc 
their  enemies,  their  field  of  battle,  and  the  mo- 
ment  of  vidtory .  Their  attacks  would  always  fall 
upon  defencelefs  feas,  or  upon  coafts  taken  by 
furprife.  In  a  (hort  time  the  fouthern  provinces 
would*  become  the  prey  of  the  northern  ones, 
and  .would  compenfate,  by  the  richnefs  of  their 
productions,  for  the  mediocrity  of  thofe  of  the 
latter.  Perhaps  even  the  poffeffions  of  our  abso- 
lute monarchies  would  endeavour  to  enter  into 
the  confederation  of  free  people,  or  would  de- 
tacji  themfelves  from  Europe,  to  belong  only  to 
thcmfelves. 

The  meafures  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Verfailles  ought  to  purfue,  if  they  are  at  liberty 
to  chufe,  is  to  leave  fubfifting  in  the  northern 
part  of  America,  two  powers  which  (hall  watcji 
over,  rcftrain,  and  balance  each  other.  Then 
ages  will  elapfe  before  England,  and  the  repub- 
lics formed  at  her  expence,  will  be  united.  This 
reciprocal  miftruft  will  prevent  them  from  under- 
taking any  thing  at  a  diftance ;  and  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  other  nations  in  the  New  World  will  en- 
joy that  Hate  of  tranquillity  which  hitherto  hath 
been  fo  much  difturbed. 

It  is  even  probable,  that  this  order  of  things 
would  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  confederate  pro- 
vinces. Their  refpeftive  limits  have  not  been  re- 
gulated. A  great  jealoufy  prevails  between  the 
6  countries 
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countries  of  the  North  and  thofe  of  the  South,  book 
Political  principles  vary  from  one  river  to  another. 
Great  animofities  are  obferved  to  fubfift  between 
the  citizens  of  a  town  and  the  members  of  a 
family.  Each  of  thtm  will  be  defirous  of  re- 
moving from  themfelves  the  oppreffive  burthen 
of  the  public  expences  and  debts.  An  infinite 
number  of  feeds  of  divifion  are  uniyerfally  brood- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  United  States.  When 
once  all  dangers  were  removed,  how  would  it"  be 
pofiible  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  fo  many 
difcontents  ?  How  would  it  be  poffible  to  keep 
attached  to  the  fame  centre,  fo  many  deluded 
and  cxafperated  minds  ?  Let  the  real  friends  of 
America  refled  upon  this,  and  they  will  find, 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  difturbances  among 
the  people,  would  be  to  leave  upon  their  fron- 
tiers a  powerful  rival,  always  difpofed  to  avail 
itfelf  of  their  diffenfions. 

Pbace  and  fecurity  are  neceflary  for  mo- 
narchies ;  agitation  and  a  formidable  enemy  for 
republics.  Rome  ftood  in  need  of  Carthage; 
and  he  who  deftroyed  the  liberty  of  the  Romans 
was  neither  Scylla  nor  Caeftrj  it  was  the  firft 
Cato,  when  his  narrow  and  ftcrn  fyftem  of  po- 
litics deprived  Rome  of  a  rival,  by  kindling  in 
the  fenate  thofe  flames  which  reduced  Carthage 
to  afhes.  Venice  herfelf  perhaps  would  have  loft 
her  government  and  her  laws  four  hundred 
years  ago,  if  flhe  had  not  had  at  her  gates,  and 
almoft  under  her  walls,  powerful  neighbours, 
who  might  become  her  enemies  or  her  mailers. 

Bvt 
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*xvm.K  *JcTT  accord*ng  t0  d"8  fyftem,  to  what  degree 
Ws^w  of  felicity,  fplcndour,  and  ftrength,  can  the  confe- 
roohftUde*    derate  provinces  attain  in  procefs  of  time  ? 

th™MrtL  In  this  PIace>  to  form  a  Pr°per  judgment,  let 
confederated  us  begin  by  fctting  afide  that  intereft  which  all 
pronncet.  me^  flavcs  not  excepted,  have  taken  in  the  ge- 
nerous efforts  of  a  nation,  which  expofed  itfelf  to 
all  calamities  in  order  to  be  free.  The  name 
of  liberty  is  fo  alluring,  that  all  thofe  who  fight 
for  it  are  fure  of  obtaining  our  fecret  wilhes  in 
their  favour.  Their  caufc  is  that  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  becomes  our  own.  We  avenge 
.  ourfelves  of  our  oppreflbrs,  by  venting  at  leaft 
freely  our  hatred  againft  foreign  oppreflbrs.  At 
the  noife  of  thefe  chains  that  are  breaking,  it 
feems  to  us  that  ours  are  going  'to  become 
lighter ;  and  for  a  few  moments  we  think  we 
breathe  a  purer  air,  when  we  learn  that  the  uni- 
verfe  reckons  fom«  tyrants  lefs.  Befides,  thefe 
great  revolutions  of  liberty  are  leflbns  to  defpots. 
They  warn  them  not  to  reckon  upon  too  long  * 
continuance  of  the  people's  patience,  and  upon 
eternal  impunity.  So,#  where  fociety  and  the  laws 
avenge  themfelves  of  the  crimes  of  individuals, 
the  good  man  hopes  that  the  punifhment  of  the 
-guilty  may  prevent  the  coram  iffi  on  of  frefli 
crimes.  Terror  fometimes  fupplies  the  place  of 
juftice  with. regard  to  the  robber,  and  of  con- 
fcience  with  regard  to  the  affaffin..  Such  is  the 
fource  of  the  great  concern  we  take  in  every  war 
for  liberty.  Such  hath  been  that  with  which  the 
Americans  have  infpired  us.    Our  imaginations 

have 
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#  have  been  heated  in  their  favour.  We  have  taken  *  Jp  o  * 
'  a  part  in  their  vi&ories  and  their  defeats.    The 
fpirit  of  juftice,  which  delights  in  compenfating 
former  calamities  by  future  happinefs,  is  pleafed 
with   the  idea,  that  this  part  of  the  New  World 
cannot  fail  to  become  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing 
countries  on   the  globe.     It  is  even  fuppofed, 
that  Europe  may  one  day  find  her  m afters  in  her 
children.    Let  us  venture  to  refift  the  torrent  of 
opinion,  and  that  of  public  enthufiafm.     Let  ua 
not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  milled  by  imagination, 
which  embellifhes  every  thing ;  and  by  fentiment, 
which  delights  in  forming  illufions,  and  which 
realizes  every  hope.     It  is  our  dutf  to  combat 
all  prejudices,  even  thofe  which  art  moft  confo~ 
nant    to    the   wifhes  of  our  hearts.     Above  all 
things,  it  behoves  us  to  be  true,  and  not  to  be- 
tray that  pure  and  upright  confeience  which  pre- 
fides  over  our  writings,  and  dictates  our  judgr- 
ments.    At  this  moment,  perhaps,  we  ihall  not  ; 
be  believed;  but  a  bold  conjc&ure,   which    is 
confirmed  at  the  end  of  feveral  centuries,  does  i 
more  honour  to  the  hiftorian,  than  a  long  feries 
of  fa&s,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  contefted : 
and  I  do  not  write  for  my  cotemporaries  alone, 
who  will  only    furvive   me  a  fmall  number  of 
years.     When   a   few  more  revolutions  of  the 
fun  are  palled,  both  they  and  I  ihall  be  no  more. 
But  I  deliver  up  my  ideas  to  posterity  and  to 
time.    It  is  theirs  to  judge  me. 

The  fpace  occupied  by  the  thirteen  republics, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  fea,  is  no  more 
than  fixty-feven  fea  leagues  \  but  their  extent 

upon 
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BxvniK  uPon  ^e  coa^»  in  a  direft  ^ne>  ls  three  hundred 
and  forty-five,  from  the  river  of  Sanda  Crux  to 
that  of  Savannah. 

The  lands  in  that  region  are  almoft  generally 
bad,  or  at  leaft  indifferent* 

Scarce  any  thing  but  maize  grows  in  the  four 
mod  northern  colonies.  The  only  rcfource  of  the 
inhabitants  is  fi filing,  the  annual  produce  of 
which  doth  not  amount  to  more  than  6,000,000 
of  livres*. 

Corn  is  the  principal  fupport  of  the  provinces 
.of  New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Pennfylvania. 
But  the  foil  hath  degenerated  fo  rapidly,  that  an 
acre,  which  formerly  yielded  fixty  bufliels  of 
wheat,  very  feldom  produces  even  twenty  at 
prefent. 

Though  the  lands  of  Maryland  and  of  Vir- 
ginia be  much  fupcrior  to  all  the  reft,  yet  they 
cannot  be  deemed  extremely  fertile.  The  ancient 
plantations  yield  no  more  than  one  third  of  the 
tobacco  which  was  formerly  gathered.  It  is  not 
poflible  to  make  any  new  ones  >  and  the  planters 
have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  turning 
their  labours  towards  other  objedts. 

North  Carolina  produces  fome  grain,  but 
of  fo  inferior  a  quality  as  to  be  fold  in  all  markets 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
others. 

The  foil  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Georgia  is 
perfe&ly  even,  as  far  as  fifty  miles  from  the 
ocean.    The  exceflive  rains  which  fall  there  not 

#  250*0001. 
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finding  any  outlet,  form  numerous  morafles,  *  °  °  * 
where  rice  is  cultivated  to  the  great  detriment  ©f  *Vm 
the  freemen  and  of  the  flaves  employed  in  this 
culture.  In  tht  intervening Xpaces  between  thefc 
large  bodies  of  water  fo  frequently  met  with,  an 
inferior  kind  of  indigo  grows,  which  muft  be 
tranfplanted  every  year.  In  the  elevated  part  of 
the  country  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  bafren 
fands  and  frightful  rocks,  interfered  at  great 
diftances  by  pafturc  grounds  of  the  nature  of 
ruthes. 

Thb  EngiUh  government,  convinced  that 
North  America  would  never  enrich  them  by  its 
natural  pipduftions,  employed  the  powerful 
incentive  of  gratuities  in.  order  to  produce  in 
that  part  of  the  New  World,  fla*,  vines,  and 
filk.  The  poorneft  <jf  the  foil  difconcerced 
the  firft  of  thefe  views  *  the  defeft  of  the  climate 
prevented  the  fuccefs  of  the  fecond,  and  the  want 
of  hands  did  not  permit  the  third  to  be  purfued. 
The  fociety  eftablifhcd  in  London  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  arts  was  not  more  fortunate  than  adr 
miniftratioiu  Their  .bencfeftjons  did  not  bring 
forth  any  of  the  objc&s  which  they  had  propofod 
to  th<^  a&ivity  and  induftry  of  thofe  countries. 
.  ,  Grbat  Britain  was  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  felling  every  year  to  the  countries  we  arc 
fpeaking  of,  to  the  amount  of  about  59,000,000 
livres*  of  merch*ftdife.  Thofe  by  whom  they  were 
contained  delivered  .to  her  exclusively  their  in- 
digoes>  their  kqo,  their  tobacco,  and  their  pei- 

*  ^>Q8j#j33 1.  6  s.  Ed. 
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1  xvSc*  frk*  T,iey  **fo  dclivatd  to  her  all  the  money 
and  rough  materials  which  they  had  received 
from  the  reft  of  the  globe  in  exchange  for  their 
grain,  their  fifh,  their  rice,  and  their  fait  pro* 
vifians.    * 

The  balance  however  was  always  fo  unfavour- 
able to  them  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles the  colonies  were  indebted  one  hundred  and  * 
twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
Inures*  to  the  mother-country,  and  they  had1** 
fpecie  in  circulation.  r     -:* 

Notwithstanding  thefe  difadvantages,  t%erc 
had  been  fucceffivdy  formed  in  the  midft  of  the' 
thirteen  provinces,  a  population  of  two  millions 
nine  hundred  eighty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  perfons,  including  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  Negroes.  New  inhabitants  were 
conftandy  driven  there  by  oppreffion  and  intole* 
ration.  The  unfortunate  have  been  deprived  of 
this  refuge  by  war;  but  peace  will  rcftore  it  to 
them  again ;  and  they  will  refort  there  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever.  Thofe  who  fliallgotheifc 
with  plans  of  cultivation,  will  not  have  all  the 
fatisfa&ion  they  may  expeft,  becaufe  they  will 
find  all  the  good,  and  even  the  indifferent  lands 
occupied,  and  that  fcarce  any  thing  remains  to 
offer  them,  except  barren  fands,  unwholesome 
morafltaj  or  ftecp  mountains.  The  emigrations 
will  be  more  favourable  to  manufa&urers  and  to 
artifts,  though  perhaps  they  will  gain  nothing  by 
Changing  their  country  and  their  climate. 
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♦  Prom  5,000,000!.  to  5,416,6661.  131.  44. 
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